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SOUTH AMERICA 


Friesland by our Buenos Aires Branch 
we are in a position to furnish dependable 
credit information and reliable statements 
of foreign market conditions. You are in- 
vited to consult our Foreign Department 
regarding foreign financial or trade trans- 
actions in which you may be interested. 


THE 
FIRST NATIONAL BANK 
OF BOSTON 


Capital, Surplus and Profits’ - $26,000,000 © 
Resources “ - - - 200,000,000 























State Street Trust Co. 


BOSTON, MASS. 








Interest is allowed on daily balances 
of Three Hundred Dollars and 
over subject to check. 


Depositors may use any one or all 
of the three offices. 


Safe Deposit boxes at all offices. 








Main Office: 33 State St. 
Copley Branch: 579 Boylston St. 


| Mass. Avenue Branch: Cor. Mass. Ave. & Boylston St. 
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Convevancers Title Pnsurance Company 


30 STATE STREET, BOSTON 


CAPITAL, $500,000 


CARE OF REAL ESTATE TITLES EXAMINED 


FIRST MORTGAGES ON BOSTON PROPERTY 


Over $40,000,000 sold, chiefly to Trustees, in sums of 
$500 to $100,000, with Titles guaranteed. 


Moses WILLIAMS FREDERICK C. Bownrtcu, President 
ALBERT D. Bosson Henry H. Epes, Manager 
Finance Committee 

















UNION SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 


Modern Vaults with a unique History and a 
unique Location at 


50 STATE STREET 








THE FINANCIAL HOME OF 
The First College in America 
The First Safe Deposit Vaults in New: England 
The First Life Insurance Co. in Massachusetts 
The Oldest Boston Banking Firm 


TRUSTEES 
CHARLES F. ADAMS RUSSELL G. FESSENDEN 
JOHN S. AMES GEORGE C. LEE 
SCHUYLER S. BARTLETT ARTHUR B. CHAPIN 
PHILIP L. SALTONSTALL 








Modern Equipment Conservative Management 
Pioneer Vaults of New England 
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Preparatorp and Professional Schools 





—— 


HUNTINGTON SCHOOL 


Prepares especially for Harvard and Massachusetts Institute of Technology. Small 
classes. Lower school for boys from 8 to 15. Supervised play and work. A limited num- 
ber of scholarships for boys of exceptional character and ability. Tuition, $250. 


IRA A. FLINNER (Harvard), Headmaster, 322 Huntington Ave., Boston 








Tutoring for Harvard 


Preparation by experienced teachers, with first- 
class facilities for instruction and for living 
accommodations for pupils from a distance. 
Address for descriptive booklet 

William W. Nolen, A.M. 


1352 Massachusetts Ave., Cambridge, Mass, 





TUTORING IN CAMBRIDGE 


With Experienced Assistants. Thorough preparation for 
College. Supervision of students’ work throughout the year, 
Also tutoring in College Courses. Reference, by permission, 
to Harvard officials and instructors. 
CHARLES S. MOORE, A.B., A. M. (Harvard.) 
Assistant Recorder of Harvard College, 1902-11 
Tel. 2316-W 10 Frost St., Cambridge B, Mass, 





— Harvard Dental Sebool 


All candidates for admission holding a degree in letters, science, or medicine, from a recognized 
college or scientific school, or a certificate of having passed an examination for admittance to Harvard 
College, or any other reputable college of letters, are admitted without examination. Candidates who 
have completed a four year scientific or classical course in a reputable high school may be admitted 
under certain conditions, without entrance examination, each case to be decided upon its merits. All 


other candidates must pass an examination. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR THE DEGREE: Every candidate must be twenty-one years of age, must have 
studied dentistry three full years, have spent at least one continuous year at this school, and have 
passed an examination on all of the prescribed studies of the course taken. 

The fiftieth year of the school begins September 23, 1918. For additional information or catalogue, 


address 


Dr. EUGENE H. SMITH, Dean, 
Longwood Avenue, Boston, Mass. 





Law School of Harbard Anitbersity 





TERMS OF ADMISSION. 


The following: persons will be admitted as regular students and candidates for a 


degree : — 


Graduates of Colleges of high grade. 


Graduates of other Colleges of approved standing who ranked in the first third of 


the Class during the Senior year. 


The following pérsons will be admitted as special students : — 


1. Graduates of approved Law Schools having a three-year course for their de- 


gree. 


2. Persons who have never received a degree will, in rare instances, be admitted 


as special students, upon passing admission examinations in Latin, French, and 


Blackstone. 


Special students are not eligible for a degree. 


The School opens in 1918 on Monday, September 23. 


Persons wishing further information are advised to communicate with 


THE SECRETARY, Harvard Law School, 
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The Browne and Nichols 
School for Boys 
Cambridge, Mass. 
36th year begins Sept. 23, 1918. 


Nichols Field, playground on Charles River, 
opposite Soldiers Field. 


Preparatory Department for younger boys. 


GEORGE H. BROWNE, ’78, 
Rev. WILLARD REED, ’91. 














CAMBRIDGE REAL ESTATE 


Residence, Business and Investment Property 


in the vicinity of the University 


BENJAMIN P. ELLIS 


Successor of ROBERT J. MELLEDGE 
(Succeeding Ellis & Melledge) 


HARVARD SQUARE 





A World at War 


Is a world that needs and is now buying 
Life Insurance to an unexampled degree. 


The New England Mutual is doing its 
full share in meeting the heavy demands of 
war activities. 


The business of the Company during 
1917 was greater by $10,000,000 than dur- 
ing 1916. 


MAY WE SEND YOU INFORMATION 
ON THE LIFE INSURANCE POLICIES 
NOW FURNISHED BY THIS COMPANY ? 


New England Mutual 


Life Insurance Company 
87 MILK STREET 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 





























66 Park Pl., New York 


Employs about 80 persons in 





business. 
Booklet, terms, and suggestions as 


MAKERS OF SOUVENIR 





Financiers, Lawyers, Reformers, 





_LUCE’S PRESS CLIPPING BUREAU 


68 Devonshire St., Boston 


reading more newspapers and 


periodicals than are read by any other office in the world, who 
cut from them —to order — matter for Public Men, Officials, 


Authors, Candidates, and others 


with a personal interest; but chiefly serve Railroad, Insurance, 
Manufacturing, and other Corporations, Contractors, Supply 
Houses, and all sorts of business concerns that seek contracts or 
trade from a distance, and want to know of chances to do 


to how we can help, sent on request 


AND MEMORIAL ALBUMS 
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COLBURN’S Watch & Clock Shop 


RELIABLE REPAIRING IN ALL ITS BRANCHES 
Oldest Jewelry Establishment in City. Telephone your Orders Camb. 5343 
1432 Massachusetts Avenue 
HARVARD SQ., CAMBRIDGE 











HARDING 
Parkinson & Burr || (yyy FORMS 


53 STATE STREET 





FOR 
BOSTON 
Army and Navy 
7 WALL STREET 
NEW YORK 


HARDING UNIFORM CO. 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES 
22 School Street 


BOSTON 
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HOTEL TOURAINE 


In Boston Universally esteemed for its luxury, 


beauty and distinctive homelike at- 
mosphere. 


You have a choice of three 
excellently conducted hotels : 


HVUIUVOUUUGUUUCUUGRGUUUUUUAGEEUUUUAUGUUUUAUAL UU PARKER HOUSE 


A family hotel of traditions and ex- 
ceptional comfort. Perfectly appointed. 





HUNUUUDNNNUUUNNGUUANUOUUNOGUUUUOOUOSNUOUOOGGUUEONGTUUOENUUOOUERGOUOOOOOGGUOOOOGUOUGGOUOObOAHOOUAALY 


YOUNG’S HOTEL 


In the financial district. World-wide 
J.R. WHIPPLE COMPANY reputation for New England cooking. 


IUNNUUNUU.NLNLULLLUUIOLLLLULLLUELLLLLLLU LLU 
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College CLASS BOOKS a Specialty 





THE ROCKWELL & CHURCHILL PRESS 
PRINTERS 


291 and 293 CONGRESS STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


Correspondence Solicited 














CLASS SPREADS. 
COMMENCEMENT 











CATERING 


T. D. COOR @ CO. 
CATERERS 
88 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 


OUTING LUNCHES 
DAY LUNCH #¥ # #¥ 























BILLINGS 


& STOVER 


Apothecartes 


1360 MASSACHUSETTS AVENUE 





OLD CLOTHES WANTED 
MAX KEEZER 


HIGHEST CASH PRICES PAID FOR YOUR 
CAST-OFF CLOTHING 
Also Old Gold, Watches, Chains, Diamonds, 
Bric-a-Brac, Furniture, Rugs, Etc. 
Will call at your room day or evening at your pleasure. 


My Adv. can be found in the Crimson, Lampoon, Ad- 
vocate, Illustrated Magazine and the Monthly. 


1236 Massachusetts Ave. CAMBRIDGE 


TELEPHONE 302 


Automobile Insurance 
FIRE AND ACCIDENT 


Best Companies at Lowest Rates 
ALSO 


All Other Kinds of Insurance 


ROBT. A. BOIT & CO. 
40 Kilby Street, Boston 








Established 1874 


Market Dining 


DURGIN, PARK & CO. 


Tel. Richmond 22131 


Open from 5 a.m. 
to 7 p.m. 


Rooms 


30 North Market and 31 Clinton Street, Boston 
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A “Five Foot Shelf’’ 


for Business and Professional Men 


WENTY YEARS ago there were very few books on 

accountancy, industrial engineering and related busi- 
ness topics. The difficulty was to find anything really 
worth reading. 


To-day there are hundreds — literally. One well-known list com- 
piled in 1916 carried 1,600 titles. A new edition this year contains 
2,160 titles, although it is still called “1600 Business Books.” The 
difficulty to-day is to select what is most worth while. 


To meet this need for our own organization we have compiled a 
carefully selected list of helpful, useful books. The titles are grouped 
in the following classes : 


Accounting Relations of Employers 
Cost Accounting and Employees 
Auditing Commercial Law 
Industrial Management Business 

Banks and Banking Advertising 
Municipalities Handbooks 
Depreciation and Valuation Other Special Subjects 


These volumes vary widely in quality. Some are the product of 
able scholars or men with broad professional experience; some are 
common-place little manuals hammered out from the practical 
experience of every day work. All can be of value if used in the 
right way. 


We will send a single copy of this book list on request to any ex- 
ecutive who will return the following coupon completely filled out. 
Additional copies, 25 cents each. 


———_—__— 


\¥ Scovell, Wellington & Company 


CERTIFIED Certified Public Accountants 
ViASS AND Industrial Engineers 
i 


A National Organization for Constructive Service 





Boston, 110 State Street Springfield, Mass., Stearns Building 
New York, Woolworth Building Cleveland, Illuminating Building Chicago, 10 South La Salle Street 


em ws 


SCOVELL, WELLINGTON § COMPANY. 
110 State Street, Boston. 


Please send me a copy of your ‘* Five Foot 
Shelf’ for Business and Professional men. 














Name A a oes: 
‘i ‘ (Official Position) (Company) 
Our products are 

No. Street _ 

gipan (City) (State) 
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Why did the Kaiser and King Constantine 


discuss this war at a secret conference 


five months before it started ? 





In the Heart of 
German Intrigue 


BY 


DEMETRA VAKA 


AUTHOR OF ‘‘ HAREMLIK” 


TUUAELLLLLLGLLLELLLLLLLLLLLULLCLLLCGLEGEELLLLLLLLLOLLLOOOGLLGEOEEEELLLLLULLGLLEEECLLLLLLLLLLLLLLULLOGELLLLLLLLOGGGEEEEEREEEL 


The story of the attempt of an American girl, a Greek 
by birth, to reconcile Venizelos and King Constantine 
and save Greece for the Allies. An amazing record 
gathered first-hand from kings, ministers, generals, 
master spies, that uncovers the trail of intrigue and 
corruption stretching down the centre of Europe and 
illuminates for the first time some of the most im- 
portant episodes of the war. 


Lllustrated. $2.00 net. 
Ready March 14 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 
BOSTON NEW YORK 


Canadian representative, Thomas Allen, Toronto 








MTT 





MTT 
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REX PULLING-OVER MACHINE 


THE MACHINE WITH HUMAN FINGERS THAT PULLS 
THE UPPER OF A SHOE OVER THE LAST 


GOODYEAR WELTER GOODYEAR STITCHER 


THE MACHINE : THE MACHINE 
THAT ATTACHES THE THAT ATTACHES 





INNER SOLE OF A SHOE THE OUTER SOLE 
TO THE UPPER AND WELT OF A SHOE TO THE WELT 





A GREAT TRIO 
OF 
SHOE 
MACHINES 





UNITED SHOE MACHINERY COMPANY 
BOSTON - MASSACHUSETTS 











THE GREAT FACTORIES AT BEVERLY, MASSACHUSETTS, WHERE ARE MADE 
MORE THAN 550 DIFFERENT MACHINES, ESSENTIAL AND AUXILIARY, FOR 
USE IN THE MANUFACTURE OF ALL KINDS AND GRADES OF BOOTS AND SHOES 
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The Harvard Alumni Association 


Appointment Office 


CHARLES JACKSON, General Secretary 
50 State Street, Boston, Mass. 


The Harvard University Offices 


Appointment Office 
(for Recommendation of Teachers) 
LEBARON RUSSELL BRIGGS, Dean of the Faculty of Arts and Sciences 
443 University Hall, Cambridge, Mass. 


Office for Student Employment 
MORRIS GRAY, JR., Secretary 
9 University Hall, Cambridge, Mass, 


The Harvard Alumni Association Appointment Office is 
maintained to secure employment for graduates and former 
members of the University who are seeking business and tech- 
nical positions. Registration of graduates and former mem- 
bers of the University is invited. 

The Harvard Appointment Office (for the recommendation 
of teachers) is maintained by the University to secure positions 
for all graduates of Harvard College or other Departments of the 
University who seek teaching or other educational positions. 

The Harvard Students’ Employment Office endeavors to 
secure positions for undergraduates and members of the Uni- 
versity in residence in Cambridge, who desire temporary work. 
The office hours of the Secretary for Student Employment are 
Io a.m. to 12 m. 

No fees are charged for the service of the Offices. . 
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The first thorough, authoritative, and non-technical book 
on modern warfare 











From left to right — President Lowell, Secretary Baker, Senator Lodge, 


Lieutenant Morize, Lieut. Col. Azan 


LIEUT. COLONEL PAUL AZAN’S 


THE WARFARE 
OF TO-DAY 


Col. Azan, who has been for a year the head of the French Military Commission which 
has been training the Harvard R. O. T. C., is probably the best-known French officer now 
in the United States. A military historian before the war, and a brilliant officer at the front 
at the time he received a disabling wound, he is supremely qualified to write of the nature 
and practice of present-day warfare. The book is enriched everywhere with anecdotes of 
Colonel Azan’s own experiences and adventures, and is illustrated from photographs taken 
by himself. 











Contents 
THE PRESENT WAR THE ATTACK 
TRAINING AN ARMY FOR MODERN HOW TO ACHIEVE VICTORY 
WARFARE THE DEFENCE OF A POSITION 
THE TRENCHES OFFICERS AND SOLDIERS 


PREPARATION OF AN ATTACK 
Mlustrated. $2.50 net. Ready March 21 





Boston HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY New York 
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THE 


Bradford Studio 


KINDERGRAPHS 
Photographs of Children Only 


180 TREMONT STREET 


Cambridge Trust Company 


1336 MASSACHUSETTS AVENUE 
HARVARD SQUARE 





GEO. HOWLAND COX, President — BOSTON 
EDWARD A. DAVENPORT, | ,,. : r A P , 
HERBERT H. WHITE, ¢ Vice-Presidents Child pictures are best made in a congenial 
B. FARNHAM SMITH, Vice-President and Treasurer atmosphere. Our studio is furnished as a chil- 
JOHN H. HUBBARD, Secretary dren's playground. Toys sterilized daily. 


Artist-Proofs $5.00 the dozen and up. 


Capital, $100,000 Surplus, $100,000 180 Tremont Street Phone: Oxford 2222 


























FOR ADVERTISING RATES IN SHATT ton & a 


The Harvard Graduates thy 







































Magazine FISH OF ALL KINDS 
OYSTERS AND CLAMS 
Apply to the Advertising M 
wicca acracalt aie eaial 428 FANEUIL HALL MARKET 
99 STATE STREET, BOSTON BOSTON, MASS. 
HINCKLEY & WOODS TUTORING IN CAMBRIDGE 
FIRE A Quarter Century Record of Success 
: N Ss U RA N Cc E LIABILITY Preparation by Experienced Teachers for Harvard 
98 MILK ST. AUTOMOBILE Examinations. 
BOSTON BURCLARY AND Newly equipped laboratories and class-rooms. 
EVERY DESCRIPTION OF WILLIAM W. NOLEN 
TELS.: se ee Little Hall, 1352 Massachusetts Ave., Cambridge 
Telephone Cambridge 627 











HEWINS & HOLLIS 


MEN’S FURNISHING GOODS 


4 HAmILTon PLAcE, Boston 














For Hire 


packard Twin Sires 


Touring Cars, Limousines and Landaulets by the hour, vay, week or month 
Careful Competent Chauffeurs 


Celephones, Bach Bap so0e-4007 Frank FACCANN, 15 Cambria Street, Boston, Mass 
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In Your Absence 


This Company is prepared to relieve you of 
the care and management of your property 


by acting as your agent. 


It will collect and disburse your income as 
you direct. It will make out your Income Tax 
Certificates, pay your taxes, attend to your 
real estate, and act as your representative in 
all financial matters, giving you in each case 
the benefit of the business knowledge and 


experience of its trust officials. 


Our booklet, «The Services of This Company as 
Your Agent,” describes in detail our agency 


service. May we send you a copy? 


Write or call for Booklet E3 


Old Colony Trust Company 


17 Court Street, Boston 
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A CONTEMPORARY AND 


PERMANENT HISTORY 
OF 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


Are you as a graduate interested in maintaining a com- 
plete record of the University in the index of which 
you can find mention of any man who has affected the 
life of the University and every event of consequence ? 





































This is the function of 


THE HARVARD GRADUATES’ 
MAGAZINE 


which prints quarterly 


1. A Review of the life and growth of the University by the University Editor. 


2. News from more than 60 College Classes, 80 Harvard Clubs, and the Associa- 
tions of all the Professional Schools. 


3. A compact and authentic record of College sports. 

4. Special Articles on Undergraduate Student Life contributed by the Student 
Editor and other undergraduates. 

5. Many articles of general interest by eminent Harvard men. 

6. Memoirs and Portraits of the most distinguished of our worthies, views of the 
new College buildings as they are erected, athletic groups, facsimiles of 
rare Harvardiana, etc. 

7. Arecord of the literary productions of Harvard men, and critical reviews of 
the more important works. 

8. The Official Records of the Corporation and Overseers, a list of Marriages, 
and the Necrology of the Alumni. 


The Governing Boards regard it as a valuable medium for extending 
the influence and making known the resources of Harvard University. 








Published guarterly on Sept. 1, Dec. 1, March 1, and June I. 


Annual Subscription, in advance. ...... Three Dollars. 
SNEMIO CC ODICG 9)'51-5 crass ane busin. o's oe Cents. 
Annual Postage on Foreign Subscriptions . . Forty Cents. 


Send Subscriptions and Orders to 


THE HARVARD GRADUATES’ MAGAZINE 
99 State Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Books and Periodicals 
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é ME HARVARD 
GRADUATES 
SMMAGAZINE 


Since it was founded in 1892 has 





printed, among others, the 
following striking 


articles 


== HE remarkable autobiography of Francis Parkman, “ Re- 
collections,” by S. F. Smith ; Sources relating to John Har- 
vard, including Miss Marie Corelli’s account of the rescue 
of ‘‘ Harvard House”; hi Beta Kappa Orations by Pres, 
~) ‘Tucker, Gen. F. A. Walker, Senator H.C. Lodge, G. S. Mori- 
Y son, Pres. Seth Low, C. J. Bonaparte, William Everett, Wayne 

” MacVeagh, Prof. G. H. Palmer, C. D. Wright, S. W. 
McCall, Pres. J. H. Angell, Prof. E. C. Pickering, Ambassador James Bryce, 
Dr. H. H. Furness, Pres. Woodrow Wilson, Justice Charles E. Hughes, Prof. 
Josiah Royce, Ambassador J. J. Jusserand, Dr. Crothers, and President Taft; 
Addresses by H. L. Higginson, Sir Frederick Pollock, Justice O. W. 
Holmes, J. H. Choate, Prof. C. E. Norton, Booker T. Washington, Prof. 
James, etc.; Special articles by Pres. Lowell, Pres. Eliot, Pres. Roosevelt, 
Prof. Dunbar, Charles Francis Adams, Prof. Goodwin, Dean N. S. Shaler, 
Dr. A. P. Peabody, Pres. C. F. Thwing, Col. T. W. Higginson, Dr. E. E. Hale, 
and many others; A series of Harvard Historical Portraits ; Memoirs of 
Harvard Worthies — Dr. A. P. Peabody, Phillips Brooks, Dr. O. W. Holmes, 
Francis Parkman, Gov. W. E. Russell, Robert C. Winthrop, Gov. /. x Wol 
cott, F. J. Child, Justice Horace Gray, Morrill Wyman, Senator G. F. Hoar, 
Prof. N. S. Shaler, Alexander Agassiz, Chief Justice Fuller, and others ; 
Special articles on Athletics by W. A. Bancroft, F. W. Thayer, Henry Rich- 
ards, C. F. Adams, 2d, R. H. Dana, R. W. Emmons, W. C. Forbes, Dr. E. 
H. Nichols, L. F. Deland, J. R. Finlay, W. S. Youngman, W. T. Reid, H. W. 
Putnam, Dr. E. A. Darling, E. C. Storrow, Prof. I. N. Hollis, Prof. J. W. 
White, F. W. Smith, C. P. Curtis, Jr., Dr. W. A. Brooks, W. F. Garcelon, 
P. D. Haughton ; Poems by Mrs. Edith Wharton, T. W. Higginson, N. S. 
Shaler, L. B. R. Briggs, Wm. Everett, J. T. Wheelwright, E. S. Martin, 
W. P. Garrison, Robert Grant, etc. Mention should also be made of the 
Records of Harvard men in the Spanish War, of the final War Rolls of the 
Civil War, of Harvard Oarsmen, of the list of Harvard Men in the Public 
Service, of Harvard’s First Scholars, of the College Presidents bred 
at Harvard and younger Harvard Men of distinction. The Magazine has 
printed several hundred illustrations, including many fine portraits, besides 
groups, views of buildings, facsimiles, etc. 





x= Read the preceding page. 
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WAR REVENUE TAX LAWS 


HIS BOOK is a compilation of the Federal Tax Laws of 

September 8, 1916, March 3, 1917, and October 3, 1917, with 
amendments incorporated. The index and marginal references 
make this publication a convenient and valuable reference work. 
A copy will be mailed on request. 
A number of rulings have been made in connection with this Act 
which it is not possible to incorporate in a book of this descrip- 
tion, but our attorney will be glad to assist in interpreting the Act 
in its application to individuals and business houses. 


The Merchants National Bank 


28 STATE STREET, BOSTON 
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National Shawmut Bank of Boston 


40 WATER STREET 


DIRECTORS 
JAMES P. STEARNS, Chairman H. DEFOREST LOCKWOOD 
JACOB F. BROWN RONALD T. LYMAN 
MICAJAH P. CLOUGH J. FRANKLIN McELWAIN 
CHARLES K. COBB HAROLD MURDOCK 
HAROLD J. COOLIDGE JOSEPH B. RUSSELL 


THOMAS JEFFERSON COOLIDGE, 3rd EDMUND H. SEARS 
B. H. BRISTOW DRAPER WILLIAM S. SPAULDING 


FRED W. ESTABROOK HENRY B. SPRAGUE 
FRANCIS A. FOSTER ALBERT STONE 

WILLIAM A. GASTON BAYARD TUCKERMAN, JR. 
EDWIN FARNHAM GREENE THEODORE. N. VAIL 
ROBERT HOMANS CHARLES A. VIALLE 
HENRY S. HOWE C. MINOT WELD 

LOUIS K. LIGGETT WILLIAM H. WELLINGTON 


Capital and Surplus, $18,500,000 
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EVERT JANSEN WENDELL. 
By OWEN WISTER, ’82. 


N the days following his death on August 27, 1917, in the hospital 

at Neuilly, people spoke of the multitude of Evert Wendell’s ac- 
quaintances. A multitude they were, assuredly. From bishops, head- 
masters, Overseers, undergraduates, comedians, genealogists, run- 
ners, jumpers, oarsmen, all the way through to waifs of the curb, he 
counted them not by hundreds but by thousands. Usually this be- 
tokens a superficial, and generally a political, character. But these 
many acquaintances sincerely grieved that Evert Wendell was dead: 
grieved for a greater reason than personal loss. To this the occasion 
of his burial bore witness. At Calvary Church, New’ York, on All 
Saints’ Day, Thursday, November 1, 1917, the delegates of twenty- 
nine societies, clubs, and organizations attended the funeral service. 
These bodies were as various as could well be: academic and social, 
like the Harvard Club of New York, which he had served with such 
faithful enthusiasm in so many capacities since its earliest days — 
more than two hundred members of this club were there. The Yale 
Club had a delegation. Historical, literary, dramatic, and athletic 
societies sent representatives, and the Boy Scouts of America, and the 
Newsboys’ Lodging House, and the Children’s Aid Society, and many 
more. Their mere names disclose the large number of subjects and 
causes which interested Evert Wendell. They reveal also his generous 
fund of energy. To these organizations, a concourse of individual 
friends was added, friends important and friends humble. This was 
two months after he had died in France — time enough in such times 
as these for events more recent to have turned attention away from 
him. But nothing had done this. Nothing of the occasion was per- 
functory or official. From his old friend, the Rev. Theodore Sedg- 
wick, who conducted the service, to the boys whose many troubles 
he had helped and healed, Evert Wendell was truly mourned by that 
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whole assembly. What had drawn them there and united them in sor- 
row was the very wonderful kindness — wonderful and efficient — 
with which he glowed, which had marked him a personage quite as 
signally as great genius marks a man. The loss which they felt be- 
yond their own was the vanishing of a moral force so strange and so 
ardent as to be wholly apart from every-day goodness, wholly kin to 
something which in earlier centuries caused its possessors to be canon- 
ized. For this Evert Wendell was so valued and beloved, that to say 
the news of his death brought sadness to a wide host of hearts out- 
side Calvary Church and far away from his community is no extrav- 
agance; it is merely the plain truth. By a deep instinct we lament 
the vanishing of a bright spirit more than the cessation of a great 
brain. 

The place Evert Wendell held was shown at once by the news- 
papers. They wrote of him as they seldom write of any one. Affec- 
tion lay beneath whatever they chronicled. Few figures could have 
been more familiar to them. College games and events had made him 
a visible conspicuous presence for years. His copious and seemingly 
affected manner might well have estranged journalists, who respect 
but few things and still fewer persons. But nothing that he displayed 
of the eccentric or effusive veiled the real man to these newspaper 
writers, and they paid him a tribute as perfectly genuine as he was him- 
self. There was much to be told of him as an athlete, as an amateur 
actor, as a singer of entertaining songs, as the perennial symbol in- 
carnate of college life — graduate and undergraduate — and as a 
rare and original humanitarian with a method so much his own that 
it may very well have been no conscious method at all: none of this 
was why the newspapers spoke their regret with such evident per- 
sonal warmth — it was that radiant sympathy which animated all 
his doings, touched human distress with a hand like no other, and lay 
at the root of all his relations with life. The variety of these has been 
seen by the character of that gathering on All Saints’ Day in Calvary 
Church; possibly the depth may be measured by the action of the 
“old boys” of the Brace Farm — the boys of the Children’s Aid So- 
ciety of New York. By two weeks after the funeral service, over 
twelve hundred letters had come from these boys to Mr. Brace, en- 
closing sums of from ten cents to ten dollars, toward a fund in Evert 
Wendell’s memory. By mid-January, 2673 such letters had been re- 
ceived, bringing a total of $1468.85 from these slender and some- 
times ragged pockets. 
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The following letter was volunteered before its writer had received 
the appeal sent out later by the Children’s Aid Society. In an or- 
phanage eleven years, he came to the Society when thirteen, was 
placed in a home in Texas, and at fifteen, being of restless nature, was 
induced to enter the Navy. which was the making of him. 


Navau ArEro STATION, 
Prnsaco.a, Fia., September 18, 1917. 
My pear Mr. Brace: 

I have just had the spare time to write to you. I am flying and also have 
a machine in charge and crew. We start to “tune up” at 6 A.M., and break- 
fast at 7 a.M., and start flying at 8, leave off at 12, and finish the day at 5.30, 
so while I am not flying I am repairing or caring for a crew and machine. 
There are so many here (about 3000), all to be mechanics, and the fliers, as 
I told you, will be enlisted as Reserve Officers. 

I was in the clouds yesterday morning for one hour thirty minutes. The 
clouds were low, about 4000 feet. I was 5500 feet: the earth was invisible; 
the clouds were just like going through steam. I was thinking of our dear 
Mr. Wendell. I could picture him with his ever big-hearted smile. I almost 
forgot my time for I was to be back at 9.30. 

I am enclosing my cheque for $10 for the Evert Jansen Wendell Memorial 
Fund. Wish I could make it larger, nothing could please me better to know 
some way to keep his dear old spirit alive, for the good he rendered will never 
die. 

They say a simple confession is good for the soul. I must tell you the de- 
parture of Mr. Wendell has changed my way of living, my nature. His ex- 
ample as a man has proven tp me what to expect of a “man.” Let us not 
dwell on this sad subject, and only hope that where he went, I too want to 
go when it is time. 

Love from 
Witiram A. LAMKry. 


This is a boy who has turned out well. This is his feeling at thirty- 
one about Evert Wendell, eighteen years his friend, who never ceased 
to follow him, as he followed all these waifs in their lives. How many 
of us by dying would occasion one such letter? Before quoting one 
other from the 2673 written because Evert Wendell died, his method 
must be touched upon. It was “unscientific,” this method. It broke 
the rules. He gave money in the street, thereby very much disturb- 
ing organized charity. His reason for this (not easily formulated by 
himself, but clear to his colleagues in the end, and abundantly justi- 
fied) was, that with the money invariably went a word of counsel — 
help — suggestion — such as only he knew how to say — and it was 
the word that did the business: only, he divined somehow that words 
wholly unaccompanied by coins did not do the business. That orna- 
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mented courtesy of his, so estranging to some of the well-to-do, be- 
came when he spoke to his waifs more rather than less ornamented; 
but here it did not estrange, it won over. No waif had ever been 
conversed with thus, the sincerity behind it was instantly felt, and 
this too was of the method. Religion he never talked. His own came 
to be action more than profession. He spoke always of courage, 
manliness, truth-telling, facing squarely the consequences of your 
own misdeeds. And so we reach the other letter that shall be given 
here. It was written by a boy who did not turn out well, an Italian. 
In thousands of boys there were numerous failures, of course. In his 
career he had seen Evert Wendell amid vicissitudes, had listened to 
him, had heard often about facing the consequences of misdeeds 
manfully, had been visited by him in the “Tombs.” There for the 
last time he found himself because he had driven that gray car away 
with the escaping gunmen after they had shot Rosenthal, for which 
crime Becker had paid the price. He confessed. He went in conse- 
quence to Sing-Sing. From the death cell there he wrote: 


Stve-Srve Prison, 
Ossrnine, N.Y., November 1, 1917. 
Dear Sir: 

Your letter of the 12th inst. came to hand, and I was very glad to hear 
that you gentlemen have set a movement afoot to give the boys a chance to 
show their appreciation and love to their benefactor and friend, Mr. Evert 
Jansen Wendell, who has been a friend to mesindeed and whose memory I 
shall cherish as long as life lasts. 

Enclosed herein you will find my contribution towards said fund — amount 
$5. It may seem a small amount but you, dear Sir, understand my circum- 
stances far better than many others and you will know that it is the best I 
can do. My people have been put under so many heavy expenses on my be- 
half that it is almost impossible for them to do any more. As to myself I am 
at the bottom of my resources and every cent counts with me especially as 
there is no opportunity to earn more unless luck changes and I be given a 
chance to begin life anew and make my family happy again. This small con- 
tribution is the best that I can give and I want you to accept it in the same 
spirit as it is offered. Mr. Wendell always had my love and loyalty. He has 
been a friend te me, not only in name but in reality. I was so sorry when 
I heard of Mr. Wendell’s sudden death and it surely was hard to reconcile 
myself to the fact that I had lost my best friend. 

Trusting that all the boys who have been put on the road to success through 
the advice and help of Mr. Wendell will do all they can to make this “Me- 
morial Fund” a success and that the name of our benefactor and friend will be 
always remembered in love and gratitude by those to whom he has proven 
himself to be a loyal friend, I subscribe myself, 

: FRANK FERRARA. 
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These were the street boys whose skeptic hearts he had reached and 
retained, who used to cluster around him and hang upon him as he 
walked over the fields of the Brace Farm. “Pop” Wendell was their 
name for him. His appearance at the farm was apt to be subversive 
of routine — another instance of breaking established rules. Pre- 
scribed order fell to pieces, occupations were deserted, the boys rushed 
to Pop Wendell. It caused various resignations from hampered super- 
intendents. Yet it prevailed. Once again, after some difficulty Mr. 
Brace discerned what lay behind: the establishing, not for then but 
for life, of a tie of affection with each boy through which Evert Wen- 
dell held the boy to his best self. Because of him, and his strange suc- 
cessful power, even sterner rules were broken. When their irregulari- 
ties had cast them into the “Tombs,” his boys were wont to call for 
him by telephone urgently to come down and “get them out.” Then 
he would go down (in the middle of the night sometimes) and do what 
none other could. For him rules gave way, doors unlocked, and out 
came the boy because the prison authorities had learned to rely upon 
Pop Wendell’s unmethodical methods. At the House of Refuge simi- 
lar subversions were finally comprehended and accepted. 

Out of 2673 letters, two have been given to show the working of 
the tie of affection. One anecdote must suffice to illustrate how this 
tie was established. A House of Refuge boy was taken with scarlet 
fever and therefore sent to the Willard Parker Hospital. Thence one 
evening came word to Evert Wendell that this boy, having been pun- 
ished by the nurse for some mischief, had run away and was at large 
in carpet slippers. His fever had reached the “‘desquamating” stage. 
Wendell called up Mr. Robert Brace, who came to dinner at his 
house, after which they set forth on their quest. Their one clue was 
the carpet slippers. It was night and four below zero. From Thirty- 
eighth Street they crossed the river to the farthest verge of Brooklyn 
where was the boy’s home. In the street there they heard of a boy in 
carpet slippers who had stood by a bonfire. He had gone. They were 
directed to some street railway barns where there was a strike and 
guards and camp fires. The carpet slippers had passed that way. 
Them and their wearer the travelers at last came up with about two 
in the morning in the dormitory of the Brooklyn Lodging House. 
In a cab they were taken back to the nurse. ‘Tell her you are sorry,” 
said Evert, holding the boy in his arms, like a mother. (He often 
kissed them, and this often disconcerted the onlooker.) ‘‘ Now you’re 
sorry. Say you’re sorry.” It was about three in the morning. The 
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boy at length melted, said he was sorry, was forgiven by the nurse; 
while outside a profane cabman had to wait while they fumigated his 
cab with sulphur candles. He drove Mr. Brace and Evert Wendell 
back to Thirty-eighth Street and bed about four. Next morning before 
breakfast Evert was singing away at his piano. 

Perhaps these boys with no “advantages” read him better than his 
Harvard classmates ever did. We saw him run his races, heard him 
sing his songs, dined with him, cheered when he led us at games and 
functions, called him by his first name — and possibly missed his 
true significance until it was too late to make him know how much 
more he was to us, how much better we thought of him than we were 
aware. The eyes of contemporaries sometimes open slowly to each 
other’s worth. But now for us all his character stands out suddenly 
clear — like the letters on the card when the oculist slides before our 
eyes the right lens. Death seems often to provide us with a lens 
wherewith for the first time we discern the full validity of a friend 
whom we supposed we had measured. 

Evert Wendell was a nature as little complex, as nearly simple, as 
any richly endowed character can be. Pick it up at any point early 
or late, and you will find his life consistently matching itself. A cat- 
alogue of the many clubs to which he belonged would show the range 
of his interests — but it would obscure him. Of multifarious partici- 
pations, tastes, sympathies, endowed with several gifts not at all 
like each other — the man was nevertheless wholly of one piece. What 
made him so, notwithstanding his quite dissimilar enthusiasms, was 
that dominating agent which held them all in solution, turned them 
all to its own account, his cheery, impregnable innocence. With this 
spiritual talisman he walked gay and unspotted through the world. 
It is only the powers of the body and mind which ripen and decay. 
The qualities of the spirit remain constant, as complete in the begin- 
ning as at the end, life merely affecting their channels of expression. 
Thus Evert Wendell at fifty-seven was the Evert of our freshman 
year. Having known many men, having seen many lands — India 
with Phillips Brooks, the Nile, and Europe often, —his heart and na- 
ture remained singularly untraveled. That the breaker and holder 
of track records had matured into the influential patron of wholesome 
sport both here and abroad, or that the personator of Cedric the Saxon 
in a Dickey burlesque of “Ivanhoe” had his organic sequel in the 
collector of more dramatic prints, playbills, and other theatrical docu- 
ments than any other American seems to have gathered — such 
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coherent growth and following out of tastes and talents wrought no 
change whatever in the man himself. Evert never “grew up,” if you 
choose to put it backwards; put the right way, his innocence never 
shrank from its full original stature. All the misery and all the evil 
that he had to know because he had to fight it at close quarters, ran 
off this shining innocence, leaving it stainless. That eagerness he had 
in college he never lost, nor his boyish capacity for enthusiasm. Be- 
neath this lived the sympathy that gave to the word “neighbor” its 
widest meaning. He would send a rare book to the man who would 
prize it most, he would sing songs for an evening-club of newsboys, he 
would quicken the cynical and disheartened to hope and faith in life. 
In a sermon preached about him at West Point, the quality in him 
of the good Samaritan was dwelt upon: and a writer who had wit- 
nessed his power to win the love and trust of homeless boys compared 
this to some traits of Saint Francis of Assisi. 

We may suspect that Saint Francis of Assisi could sometimes op- 
press his less saint-like associates by being too uniformly edifying. 
A pair of the unregenerate once fled from Evert Wendell all the way 
from Munich to Vienna because he would not stop improving himself 
in the Pinakothek. And many years later at a certain dinner (where 
there could be no flying from him) he preached some thirty into sub- 
mission. It was a company of intimates, no occasion for speeches. 
Evert, having on his mind some views about the conduct of athletics 
between colleges, rose to impart these like a gospel. Brevity he never 
acquired, though he sometimes attained eloquence. He was ordered 
to sit down, shouted at, prayed at, humorously cursed at. At each 
rough interruption he paused urbanely, then resumed his gospel. It 
was true, it was right. But the thirty were not athletes. They had 
convened for a chat with each other, not to listen to Evert. Their jeers 
and protests continued. They did not know they were at the mercy 
of a master. His amiable face never changed, nor his voice, nor his 
patience. He uttered no syllable of remonstrance. He just went right 
on until the thirty were quelled and he had said to them his whole 
say — which was very lengthy. He had no business to do it. But here 
were college mates to receive and spread his gospel: the cause was all, 
nothing else mattered. Later, at this same reunion occurred another 
incident, illustrating Evert again. He disliked stories of indelicacy. 
One was told to him in which much wit went with the indelicacy. He 
fixed his kind, bright brown eyes steadily on the narrator all the way 
through, courteous and attentive. Then, “That is very amusing,” 
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he said ; “exceedingly amusing.” The tone was sincere, no irony qual- 
ified it; but Evert held himself so entirely outside of the amusement 
that it is to be doubted if the narrator ever repeated his experiment. 
We must suppose, or at any rate surmise — the evidence is all one way 
— that passion in its elemental state was scarcely in his nature. It 
was what the psychologists term “sublimated,” finding outlet in — 
being indeed the origin of — all the crowding sympathies and en- 
thusiasms with which he was so lavishly alive. Into his experience 
there seems never at all to have come any woman. This tremendous 
absence (if we are right in our surmise of such absence) must have in- 
caleulably affected his orientation to life. Did he ever suspect this 
subtle and profound insulation, or suspecting, reason about it? Be- 
neath his chronically gay and happy expression sometimes one caught 
a look of interrogation. Well, there is no telling. 

Yes, with him the cause was all, and his causes were manifold, and 
none did he ever desert. From his voice, too light both in speaking and 
singing, and his manner which seemed always to be wearing too big 
a flower in its coat, no guess could be made of that humanity truly 
deep and that determination truly of steel which lay unstirred and 
changeless beneath. These governed him, whatever he was doing. In 
his earliest and his latest voyage they appear as inveterately as they 
appeared throughout his life between. In June, 1882, he sailed for the 
first time and for the first time sang in the ship’s concert, organized 
by the composer, Alfred Cellier. Rough water always upset him to 
the dregs. The night of the concert was very rough. His songs re- 
quired (they mostly did) much of comic vigor. Any one that has 
known seasickness knows that then comic vigor is perhaps the deep- 
est drowned of all one’s capacities. But the cause was all. Evert Wen- 
dell would not fail the program. As near fresh air as he could get he 
awaited his turn, green and limp, and plied by a cherishing lady with 
sips of cracked ice and champagne. Then he marched upright into 
the saloon, gave both his songs with admirable vivacity, and while the 
applause continued vanished to sink beside the cherishing lady like a 
shirt blown down from a clothes-line. With him on this first crossing 
went a young undergraduate, counseled and befriended in that early 
day, just as were to be the hundreds and thousands of boys during the 
years to come. In August, 1914, upon another ship, he was the or- 
ganizer of the concert, and delighted the company by singing with 
that same velocity and distinctness of enunciation which he had al- 
ready developed in the undergraduate “patter songs” of his “‘ Dickey” 
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and Hasty Pudding theatricals. This day he had smooth water, but 
not on some others; yet only one of these stopped his dearest activity. 
During several hours each morning he wrote. On the eighth day he 
finished the task — which was the sending upon picture post-cards, 
bought for the purpose in Europe, many hundred messages of individual 
remembrance to his “boys” in Texas and everywhere else. The single 
day he had to keep his bed he spent part of the time in going over 
certain portions of newly bought dramatic documents. These filled 
nine boxes, large boxes, cubes, two feet high, which later on the deck 
were much eyed by the custom-house officer. On this day, too, in the 
leisure and privacy of his cabin, he dropped an unsuspected veil of 
reserve, speaking of certain acquaintances with more severity than his 
hearer had supposed he could feel, breaking through what must have 
been a principle with him — not to “mention things.” He generally 
appeared to be mentioning so much that it was easy to think nothing 
was left. But there was a good deal left. His temper remained as 
young as the rest of him. At a lack of response from the boys at the 
Brace farm he would sometimes fling on his coat and go off and be 
in a huff for a day — for the sake of the cause, not himself. To this 
boy-saving, his work, his life, his oldest friends and nearest blood were 
curiously blind; which hurt him so much that it became one of the 
things which he on principle did not mention. Again we think of 
Saint Francis of Assisi. Of such “principles” he probably had but 
few. He was not theoretical. As a militant for righteousness he be- 
longed not to the abstract type — which can be ruthless, sacrificing 
persons to ideas. He worked always through the concrete, consid- 
erate and tender of the individual; of reasoning intellect he had but 
little. 

In one way alone he may be called unconscionable. He was to pre- 
side at the thirty-fifth anniversary dinner of his Class. He came half 
an hour late, without excuse. At the twenty-fifth anniversary he had 
been down for a speech since March. Present that June morning, in 
the afternoon he took himself off to New London to cheer up the Fresh- 
man crew. There was in this some ungrown-up temper, but it is too 
long to narrate. From New London to the toast-master during the 
dinner came a string of telegrams telling how cheerful the boys were. 
None of these did the enraged toast-master read aloud. Nobody cared 
to hear them. These are but instances. Why did Evert Wendell do 
this? Perhaps in balancing obligations, any that involved “the 
boys” took precedence. Perhaps he was blind to a number of the 
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ordinary conventions. If so, the key to it must be, not that he was 
selfish, but that with him the cause was always all, and that his en- 
thusiasms led him to forget proportions and neglect a certain class of 
engagements and proprieties, whether they were previous engage- 
ments and established proprieties or not. But it made people very 
angry! 

It was again the cause that beckoned him to his last voyage. To the 
cause he attended, not to his doctor, who bade him keep his bed, 
where a heat stroke had laid him during July, 1917. That he also had 
a grave disease he probably did not suspect. Was this, perhaps, ag- 
gravated by his abnormal love of soda and sweet beverages? Dis- 
obeying the doctor he sailed on August 3 for France, there to establish 
a fund for American Aviators (flying was one of his enthusiasms; he 
lived after his mother’s death at the Aero Club) and to represent 
Harvard in the foundation of the American University Union in 
Paris. His whole life long he had been wont to make heavy drafts 
upon a store of energy so abundant that a handsome balance always 
remained; but now at length he overdrew this account, shrunk al- 
ready by illness and elderliness. Yet still he was leading spirit at the 
ship’s concert, and once more grasped the chance to serve and guard 
youth, as this fragment from a letter tells: ““At one of our meetings 
attention was called to the gambling of a certain unit in the smoking- 
room. I asked that it be left to me to refer to Evert Jansen Wendell 
who sits next to me at table. As I had hoped, he managed the prob- 
lem with consummate skill so that not only the young boys were saved 
from sharpers, but were very grateful; and their officer has shown a 
new standard of conduct. I hope to have the codperation of Mr. Wen- 
dell in our work. In fact he promised to sing for us and referee games.” 
This hope and this promise (the writer quoted was associated with 
work on the International Committee of Young Men’s Christian As- 
sociations) never met fulfilment; Evert Wendell had made his fare- 
well appearance. Never again was he to sit at a piano, his hands 
vigorously beating the keys, his face turned to the audience confi- 
dentially, that they might fully catch each vivacious look, each rapid, 
distinct syllable. Never again was he to accompany other singers with 
art and sympathy. Never again was he to arrive late at a dinner, vol- 
uble with greetings and excuses, not a whit penitent, his white waist- 
coat and his yellow head beaming, like a sort of increase in the elec- 
tric lights. Landed from shipboard, he journeyed only to the hospital 
where presently he died, trying in his last conscious hours to sing a 
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popular song of cheer: “‘ Pack up your troubles in your old kit-bag and 
smile.” -To him also France accorded “‘that rare privilege of dying 
weil.” The pen trembles a little in writing of his end. 

Whence came his inheritances? Somehow he fell heir to much more 
than is common. The possession of independent fortune set him free 
from the business life that he tried for a while. For such as he to have 
to earn their bread is a waste and a loss. The fortune, then, came from 
his father, Jacob Wendell, who moved from Boston to New York 
three years after Evert’s birth, December 5, 1860. Was it also from 
this Dutch blood (which had been American since 1640) that his kind- 
ness came? — kindness that would send him running after the driver 
of a dump-cart to restore the tail-board which had fallen off; kindness 
that would take him, after he had warned a friend in the street that 
his ear was frozen and that he must rub snow on it directly he reached 
his office — would take him later to that office to make sure that the 
snow had been used and that the ear was all right? Or was it from 
the other, the New England side, that he derived this rare gift of sym- 
pathy which he turned to such wide and wonderful good? His mother 
had been Miss Mary Bertoldi Barrett. Was it through her that he 
got his other gifts and tastes — or was he the result of some happy 
blend? His case is very interesting, disclosing as it does two inter- 
woven strains which seldom belong together. Consider him as the 
athlete: at fifteen, winner of a hundred yards dash at Mott Haven; 
first freshman sporting editor of the Crimson; the first to make the 
hundred yards record of ten seconds; later the winner of three events 
in one day; and loser of only four races out of more than eighty. Who 
beat him at running? His cousin, William Goodwin, who in his turn 
was beaten by his cousin, Wendell Baker. Evidently, in this family, 
a marked athletic ability persisted somewhere. In Evert Wendell it 
lived after he had ceased to run, and made of him that universally 
known and respected patron of athletics which he became and re- 
mained to the end. His other gift, which made of him a clever writer 
of ‘patter songs” for college theatricals, and a writer of a few more 
serious prose articles later, and also made of him a remarkable ama- 
teur actor, a singer of songs, a collector of dramatic lore, a founder and 
member of various dramatic clubs — this gift is to be traced in two of 
his brothers, each of whom excelled him: the young professional actor 
who stood at the threshold of brilliant success when untimely death 
took him from the world; and the older brother, the admirable writer 
and scholar, the teacher to whom so many Harvard men during thirty 
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years owe their taste and enlightenment. Consider too Wendell 
Holmes, Wendell Phillips — there is the persistent strain. 

Grouped thus, the three brothers disclose this second strain of 
ability in the family blood, just as the three cousins disclose the first 
— and brothers and cousins surpassed Evert: but not in his supreme 
quality. In that no one surpassed him. His constructive power lay 
in that gift of sympathy which built up literally thousands of young 
lives. He has left none to take his place. No one was like him. It 
is wholly untrue that “no man is indispensable.”” The world goes on, 
but the work of an indispensable man stops. In the orchestra of 
righteousness Evert Wendell is forever silent. His loss is twofold — 
as a very great influence for good in our country, and as a faithful 
friend to many men. 

To Saint Francis of Assisi we come back. The calendared saints 
are so far away from our age that we inevitably picture them as in 
ancient dress and as flawless in their lives. Flawless none of them 
were. How could they be, being human? Saints will walk among us 
always; but we, like the men of old, will always be slow to see their 
sainthood until themselves are in the grave. 


HARVARD REVISITED. 
By CHARLES CESTRE, Frencu Excuance Proressor. 


ARTIR, c’est mourir un peu.” I had never felt all the force of 
this delicate phrase of a French poet until I left Harvard in the 
summer of 1898. I had never realized till then how much of our 
feelings we attach to things which have been dear to us and to places 
where we have been happy, so that going from them is like a sev- 
ering from ourselves, a surrendering to inexorable necessity of part 
of our heart-substance. But the return to those loved places, is it 
not somewhat like a coming to life again, a wresting from fate some 
fragment of our personality which we had already, with reluctance, 
let slip from our grasp? And is not this feeling of recovery and res- 
toration ten times more intense when, along with things and places, 
it is also dear friends that we become again possessed of, and more 
precious than all, the spirit of a great, noble community that unites 
in one moral whole the souls of the living and the souls of the dead? 
Such was my experience, a richly prized one, when I reéntered as 

a professor that same Harvard where I had been a graduate student 
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twenty years before. The English Department bore familiar features: 
almost the same names on the list of the teaching staff, only with the 
affix “professor” instead of “instructor” appended to them; almost 
the same courses (did they not already cover the whole field of Eng- 
lish literature and philology, twenty years ago?), with only this 
difference, that I was to give some of these courses instead of taking 
them. And the new colleagues whom I met, the new friends whom I 
made, were just the same warm-hearted, broad-minded, well-informed 
type, as those from whom I have been separated bodily, but never in 
spirit. The professors emeriti, some of whom have honored me with 
personal friendship, and President Eliot, the noble spokesman of the 
cause of civilization, were there, hale in body and alert in mind, to 
connect the university of former years with that of to-day. Coming 
back to Harvard was coming home again. The welcome that I 
received was well designed to make me dearly cherish the family feel- 
ing, which I had never allowed to be blurred by distance or cooled by 
years. 

Many noble figures were no longer to be found in the familiar places 
when I instinctively looked for them: Professor Norton, Professor 
James, Professor Shaler, Professor Royce, Professor Hill, Professor 
Bocher, who used to give me the valued comfort of their encourage- 
ment or the invaluable help of their intellectual guidance. Their 
memory is still living. Harvard knows so well how to honor its dead 
that their presence remains, almost physically real. 


Harvard has grown considerably. But, whether a fact, or an illu- 
sion, I am struck by the permanence of its distinctive features. Facing 
the Yard from the steps of the Library, abstracting for a moment 
from your mind the stateliness this new magnificent building imparts 
to the whole, the prospect is very much the same as it used to be. 
The Sever side retains all the charm with which I have always found 
it invested and which would haunt my memory in meditative moods, 
the green, the trees, the pigeons, the squirrels, the solemn stillness 
during the class hours, the stir and bustle and cheerful liveliness when 
the students pour through the walks, and in the background the be- 
nign countenance of Sever, soberly smiling from beneath its garlands 
of ivy. Emerson Hall, the Architecture building, the President’s house 
so well harmonize, in outline and color, with the general aspect of the 
Yard that you have to strain your mind in order to realize that they 
are new. The same may almost be said of the Union, which was so 
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skilfully inserted into the scheme of old Quincy Street that, what with 
the trees, what with the perennial wooden houses, the atmosphere of 
this delightful corner of picturesque Cambridge has hardly been 
disturbed. 

The Widener Library building cannot fail to take the new-comer by 
surprise — shall I say by storm? The dominant note of the Harvard 
architecture is graceful and engaging gravity. It was meet to have one 
building — the central building, the heart and soul of the University 
— to betoken Harvard’s power and greatness. Things human are 
made perdurable by love and by admiration: Harvard was to bear on 
her outward features the sign of the lasting hold she takes on her 
sons’ hearts; she was to appear — as she is — capable at the same time 
to win and to awe. The Widener Library, moreover, has been in- 
tended, if I rede aright, to serve as an emblem of the scholarly spirit: 
soberly grave and massively solemn outside, rich inside with the > 
splendor of art and the wealth of learning — a delicate thought for 
which scholars will be grateful to the architect. Scholars too have 
their dreams: when night-fall has darkened the Yard, and the autumn 
mist, steaming from the lawns, has wrapped trees and buildings in its 
opal haze under the pale stars, the library, high on its pedestal of steps, 
its windows ablaze, its colonnade looming against the glassed grates, 
rises like a faéry structure, a magic palace of knowledge called to being 
by some learned Kubla Khan in a dream of science triumphant. When 
the student steps across the majestic portico, up the grand staircase 
to the vast reading-room with its hushed hive-hum, and on to the 
silent stack and those peaceful alcoves assigned to the ministrants that 
keep their vigil on the edge of the shrine, he realizes all that noble 
generosity and loyalty to the Alma Mater, counseled by studious zeal 
and scientific enthusiasm, can do to endow a great university with 
one of the grandest and best-equipped halls of learning. Compared 
with many University libraries in Europe, Gore Hall was already a 
place of election for scholars: Widener Hall justly deserves to be an 
object of pride for Harvard and of admiration for all academic 
visitors. 

On board the ship on which I crossed the ocean, I happened to have 
as cabin-mate a Harvard student who had been giving his services to 
the Red Cross in Paris during the summer. In the course of a con- 
versation about the old College, I used the phrase, which sounded quite 
natural to me, the Gate.... “What gate?” asked my young inter- 
locutor. I then learned that there no longer was one, but several gates, 
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and that you made your way to the Yard, from every side, through a 
majestic entrance. Here again, when I had actually seen the impres- 
sive new enclosure, I admired with what delicacy and aptness the raii- 
ing, the gates, and the pillars had been harmonized with the general 
style of the College buildings. The old fence had a pastoral look, 
which took you back to the time when Harvard Hall stood isolated 
in the middle of meadows and fields, as is seen in the old prints. But 
the humble College has grown into one of the largest seats of learning 
in the United States; was it not fit that it should strike the eye of the 
visitor, from the very outside, by its greatness, and, at the same time, 
by its reverence for wisdom, tradition, and beauty, as manifested by 
the inscriptions, the sculptures, and the designs? And here again, as 
everywhere on the sacred grounds of the College, the piety of the 
alumni makes itself felt, but in a specially touching way. Large gifts 
deserve gratitude and are justly recorded on brass plates on the walls 
of buildings: but there is an indefinable quality of human kindness in 
the many small contributions of a “‘class” to a memorial window or a 
commemorative gate. Is it this feeling of ardent allegiance which 
inspired with such a precious sense of beauty and historical appropri- 
ateness the architect of the Gate opening into Quincy Street? I cross 
this gate several times every day and have not yet exhausted the 
sweet novelty of its pervading charm. 

The life of the University has always seemed to me striking for its 
social activity — an important contribution to the liberalizing influ- 
ence of the College. How much have our French students to take from 
American college life in this respect! They must learn how to run a 
club, how to edit a paper, how to find common points of interest, 
scholarly, artistic, moral, or simply human, which can bring them 
together, wrest them from their isolation, direct their minds from 
the haunting thought of the competitive examination which looms 
threateningly on the horizon, make them, in a word, less of book- 
worms and more of human beings. This lesson may be one of the 
most important offshoots of the exchange of students between Amer- 
ica and France, on the French side. Even before our young men can 
come over to this side (encouraged, it is to be hoped, by founda- 
tions of which the “Chapman Fellowship” is a great precedent), 
American students will carry to French universities their spirit and 
their experience. I already picture in our Faculté des Lettres at Bor- 
deaux some room, thus far roused from its stony silence only by the 
doctoral voice, ringing with the lively tones of youthful argument and 
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the clear ripples of cheerful laughter, on the evenings of the Franco- 
American Club. Professors will cordially concur in making the club 
a success by their presence and an occasional contribution, in the 
spirit of the Modern Language Conference and so many other collo- 
quies at Harvard. And why should not both French and American 
students meet sometimes, at a tea party, with the Association des 
Etudiantes, under the chaperoning of professors’ wives, thus breaking 
the icy barrier which has kept young men and young women apart too 
long in France? English and American games have already done 
something to release the water-tight partitioning which separated the 
sexes in our country; the war, which has given so much self-reliance 
to our women and surrounded them with so much respect, will work 
further in the same sense; then the influence of American manners, 
introduced by your male and female students into our universities, 
may have a decisive and beneficial effect. 

And with time why should we not see the professors themselves 
thaw from their shy aloofness and learn to meet, as Harvard professors 
do, in friendly, intellectual intercourse and — after war restrictions 
have become a dream of the past — in a warm atmosphere of con- 
viviality? Is it a wild Utopia to hope that the exchange of professors 
may one day become so widespread between American and French 
universities that there should be each year one American professor in 
each of the largest French universities, and that he should find in 
clubs and societies, imitated from those of this country, a replica to 
that social activity which strikes me as the most attractive and 
humanizing aspect of the outward life of your American colleges? 

The presence of American officers at Bordeaux has already had this 
happy result — as I learned from my last letter from home — that 
the lady-professors at the Girls’ Lycée have taken the initiative of 
organizing Franco-American meetings for friendly and intellectual 
converse. Thus the alliance of arms will be sealed by an alliance 
of thoughts and sympathetic feelings — a promising earnest of the 
welcome that American students will be sure to find in France after 
the war. 

Harvard has preserved its most characteristic features, both in 
its appearance and in its social life. Am I mistaken in thinking that 
some changes are to be detected in its intellectual complexion? 
Harvard has always been a prominent seat oflearning. It was the 
comprehensiveness of the courses in the English Department and 
the scholarly spirit of those courses that attracted me in 1897; I 
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found all that I had expected and returned with a precious store of 
valuable information. The thoroughness of method, the width of 
knowledge represented by the eminent specialists under whom it 
was my privilege to study, truly answered to the far-reaching and 
many-sided activities that one is entitled to expect from a great 
university. 

Comparing in my mind what I saw at Harvard and what I had 
been accustomed to find at home, I was struck by the fact that liter- 
ary studies proper, on the whole, were reserved for the undergradu- 
ates and that the studies of an advanced character, offered to the 
graduates, belonged mostly to the philological side or to the pure 
science of literary facts, often entirely severed from the intellectual, 
moral, social, or artistic values; so that the graduate courses were 
limited almost exclusively to the Middle Ages, with special emphasis 
laid on questions of text-criticism, vocabulary and syntax, filiation 
from one author to the other according to the evidence of material 
borrowings, etc. The students who were themselves to become teach- 
ers were trained primarily in the science of fact-probing and of 
quantitative analysis. They came to view literature, reduced almost 
exclusively to the productions of those periods that give occasion 
for erudite study, as a discipline of hard exertion, prized for its 
accuracy, methodical exactness, and keen attention to facts, valued 
likewise for the qualities of perseverance, patience, and minute care 
that it called forth, to some extent welcomed as a sort of intel- 
lectual penance that was good for one’s soul. I knew, from private 
conversations with the graduate students that their interests often 
extended beyond their specialty, that their knowledge of English 
literature and even their appreciation of it was often extensive — 
just as every one knew that their professors were remarkably well- 
read men, excellent writers, keen wits, and superior minds. But it 
seemed that, whatever mental qualities or tastes a man might pos- 
sess, there was one and sole test of academic excellence and one and 
sole title to academic preferment — the erection of a massive erudite 
pile from the top of which one tiny speck of new fact might be dis- 
covered in the expanse of the literary heavens. That such a test 
should be applied to some graduates — those who, from their disposi- 
tions and parts, were the best fitted to carry on the splendid work 
of American scholarship — nothing could be more legitimate. That 
all, or almost all, should have to submit to the same discipline, which, 
however admirable, leaves untouched humane knowledge, and un- 
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trained the faculties that make for humanity in man — this seemed 
a rather one-sided view of higher education. 

Far from me the thought of undervaluing scholarship! French liter- 
ary criticism, half a century ago, too much neglected it, and, but for 
the few geniuses who rose to prominence by sheer mastery, ran the 
risk of floundering in vague generalities or of building ambitious fab- 
rics on flimsy foundations. France had to take lessons from Germany. 
She did it, but without letting go her own national qualities on the 
one hand, or assimilating the German defects on the other. She fully 
grasped the necessity of giving due attention to facts and of training 
all minds to sound methods of observation, reflection, sifting of evi- 
dence, and testing of truth. Only, she remained true to herself and 
to her past by sticking to the belief that there are facts of the mind 
and truths of the moral order, amenable partly to quantitative, but 
mainly to qualitative analysis. Then, while some of her scholars 
explored the new fields of philology and literary history, the greater 
number approached the old fields of literary criticism and history 
of thought through new avenues. The latter not only have produced 
original works, universally esteemed both for their accuracy and 
penetration, but have devised a new method of teaching literary 
criticism proper, that is of extracting the human values from the 
works of great writers. Our students are never discouraged from 
entering the career of the philologian or the investigator, but all those 
who intend to become teachers in the Lycées are encouraged to turn 
their attention and their effort to humanistic pursuits. We actually 
succeed in developing in them the vocation of humanistic study, 
ancient or modern, by grounding them in methods which call into 
action not so much the rare qualities of exceptional penetration or 
brilliant expression as the average qualitiesof accurate knowledge 
in the domain of intellectual and moral lore, soundness of judgment, 
mastery of the categories of thought, and ability to recognize them 
through literary form. We have experienced by practice that ordi- 
nary minds, thus tutored, not infrequently succeed in superadding 
Vesprit de finesse, to use Pascal’s phrase, to l’esprit de géométrie. They 
begin by following the intelligent guidance of the best critics, and end 
by introducing a touch of personality in their interpretation of the 
masterpieces. Our graduates are allowed to become teachers of 
ancient or modern languages and literatures only if, besides bringing 
to bear upon a text exact knowledge of grammar, syntax, text-criti- 
cism, literary history, they have acquired ability to set forth the 
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intellectual and moral meaning, and the actual beauty of the texts. 
What is expected from them is not masterful originality or supreme 
power of language (although our best agrégés often approach this 
excellence), but a sound intelligence of the ancient or the foreign 
genius and of the relation of ancient or foreign thought to French 
thought of to-day. 

Our university examinations essentially test the students from that 
point of view. They bear partly on accumulative knowledge: this is 
the object of the oral test (examen oral), in which, by means of topical 
questions, the actual acquirement of the candidates can be rapidly and 
surely fathomed. The main test, however, is l’examen écrit, in which 
the candidate must give proof, by writing aconstructive essay, in 
six or seven hours, that he is capable of personal thought, precise 
judgment, and organized statement. To avoid the danger of vague- 
ness, the subject of the paper is borrowed from a list of prescribed 
texts, or bears upon a text specially printed to this effect. 

The method by which we train our students to an actual and per- 
sonal practice of literary criticism consists essentially in the use in 
the class-room of an exercise which, we call explication de texte, or 
“literary commentary upon a text.” I have given an example of it 
to the Modern Language Association at New Haven, which seems 
to have impressed my American colleagues. I had chosen twenty lines 
of Wordsworth’s Prelude,! in which the poet describes in terms of 
high poetry the feelings aroused in him by the contemplation of a 
sublime aspect of nature. My criticism bore upon four points, which 
a trained candidat é l'agrégation in a French university would have 
pretty certainly hit upon, owing to his knowledge of Wordsworth 
and of English romantic poetry, his grounding in philosophy and the 
history of thought, his background of humanistic culture, and finally 
his habit of dissecting a text to extract the full contents of meaning 
from the expression. My points were the following: 

1. Through psychological analysis, I showed that the feeling of 
the “sublime” is connected with “fear” — ancestral, primal fear — 
which, controlled by reason, is changed into awe. The circumstances 
of “night” and “‘solitude” are essentially favorable to this feeling 
(v. Ribot, Les Sentiments). The poet, tremblingly sensitive to the 
mysterious influences of nature, receives a nervous shock, essentially 
akin to the religious emotion, that sends him into a trance of semi- 
ecstasy (v. W. James’s Religious Experience). 

1 Book u, lines 302-22. 
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2. History of thought proves the indebtedness of Wordsworth 
(through the influence of Coleridge) to neo-platonism. Hence the 
pantheistic interpretation of this awful emotion. 

3. A study of the words and of the images shows that Wordsworth 
cherished the element of vagueness, indistinctness, troublous sus- 
pense, inner confusion of sensations, producive of the sentiment of 
supernaturalism. 

4. The general appraising of the passage leads to the characteriza- 
tion of it as “‘romantic,” not only for the reasons stated above, but 
also because the poet expresses his intense desire of retaining this 
““mood of shadowy exultation” and, through it, of rising above the 
limitations of matter and mortality. Parallel passages in Wordsworth 
and in the contemporary romantic poets complete the demonstration. 

Through this method, carried on for three or four years under the 
guidance of the professor, based upon a close study of the texts from 
the point of view of the thought, the language, and the artistic 
expression, backed by the extensive reading of the best books referring 
directly or indirectly to the subjects, covering the great productions 
of one or two ancient or modern literatures, the French graduate is 
apt to become a good, sometimes an inspiring, exponent of the classical] 
or of the modern humanities in our secondary schools. The élite 
among them rises to the higher qualification for university instructors 
and professors. 

Have I lost sight of my subject, which was to characterize what I 
seem to have detected as a “‘new spirit” at Harvard, after twenty 
years’ absence? I am somewhat conscious of having rambled into a 
by-path, but my readers will have felt that it was merely in order to 
take a better view of the prospect and then proceed with surer bear- 
ings on the main road, which I have rejoined at last. Harvard, to-day, 
has apparently reached a better equilibrium between pure scientific 
research and cultural education. It has discovered that American 
students are decidedly capable of better achievement than the medi- 
ocre level of the German Ph.D.; that American graduates and future 
teachers, while submitting willingly to the bracing method of sys- 
tematic study, are actually eager to direct their efforts toward the 
acquisition of ideas and humanizing knowledge; that they feel the 
need, in our modern democracy, of educators who can interpret the 
best traditions of human thought in the ancient world and in modern 
times, through the stages of that process of evolution which we revere 
as “‘progress.”” German universities (often, alas! in later times danger- 
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ous to civilization) are on the whole afraid of ideas: it is not good 
for the average student, the Teil-Mensch, to think for himself. Let 
him be an obscure worker in some field of mechanical study, where he 
will not imbibe false notions of independence or harmful aspirations 
of individualism, where he will not be tempted to compare the in- 
human creed of Teutonism with the great, universal ideal of Greeco- 
Latin civilization, humanized by Christianity, vitalized by the Eng- 
lish principle of liberty, the American principle of democracy, and 
the French principle of fraternity. 

Years before the war Harvard was undergoing an evolution. The 
first holders of scholarships who came to study in Paris were those who 
in 1895 and 1896 made me know Harvard, and form the desire and 
mature the plan to come here as a graduate student. Since then the 
Hyde lecturership has brought over French men of letters, critics, and 
savants of various merit, some of whom were distinguished represent- 
atives of the best French thought. Then the exchange professor- 
ship linked Harvard more closely to French universities. Harvard 
students came in larger numbers to France. At the same time more 
frequent and regular intercourse was established with England, 
through the Rhodes Scholarships and the appointment of British 
professors at Harvard. 

From the publications of the Harvard University Press, from the 
list of courses given in the various departments, through my conver- 
sations with my former masters and my new friends, lastly through 
the manifest interest of my students both of Harvard and of Radcliffe 
this year in the spirit of our French method of literary criticism, I have 
come to think that a “new spirit” is actually at work, taking its firm 
stand on the scholarly foundation which has always been and will 
ever remain the glory of this great University, shooting up into new 
developments that have already brought Harvard into communion 
of thought, aim, and method with the humanistic ideal of French 
education. 

The French have made a strenuous effort in the last fifty years to 
develop a new academic standard that combines scientific rigor and 
probity with the qualities of taste, tact, sense, intellectual alacrity, 
and respect for the human in man. They do not pretend to hegemony 
in the world of the mind, any more than in the world of facts. They 
say: “‘ We have at the back of us centuries of intellectual achievement; 
we have kept the generous tradition of humanism handed down to us 
by the Gallo-Romans, roughly preserved by our schoolmen, revived 
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by our men of the Renaissance, applied to moral and social problems 
by our philosophers of the 18th century and by the French Revolu- 
tion. We have practised for a great many years, after periods of self- 
sufficiency, the saving virtue of self-criticism; we have been ready to 
welcome foreign thought and to compare notes, proclaiming civiliza- 
tion to be the joint work of all ages and of all peoples, including those 
whose physical weakness is compensated by moral greatness and in- 
tellectual achievement. Our universities teach in this spirit history, 
philosophy, ethics, literature, and humanize pure scie.zce by rendering 
homage to what it has done and can do to bring men together through 
disinterested research. Our savanis, professors, and _ intellectuals 
would never under any circumstances have signed the ‘manifesto of 
the ninety-three.’ We think we have also found a way to interest 
the students in the humanities and prepare the teachers to impart the 
best humanistic spirit to the youths they train for citizenship. Come 
to us, if you think you may derive some good from our humane schol- 
arship. We are sure that we, on our part, have much to learn from you. 
Mutual intercourse will bring mutual benefit.” 

In this spirit France speaks to America. It is because I have felt 
that her voice was cordially and approvingly listened to in Harvard 
revisited, in Harvard grown in power and greatness and achievement, 
in Harvard of the R.O.T.C., in Harvard astir with the breath of war, 
that my heart has beat fast and my allegiance become indestructible. 


IMPRESSIONS D’UN INSTRUCTEUR MILITAIRE 
FRANCAIS. 


By ANDRE MORIZE, Lecturer on Muitrary Science AND TACcTICs. 


ANS un de ses meilleurs livres, Lafcadio Hearn écrit en substance, 

“J habite le Japon depuis vingt-cing ans, j’ai épousé une japon- 
aise, j’ai tout vu de la vie du pays; et je sais maintenant que je ne 
comprends rien au Japon. Je crois venu le moment d’écrire ce livre.” 
Sous le paradoxe, la remarque est juste. Elle traduit assez exactement 
limpression de tous ceux qui ont cherché a s’adapter 4 des formes de 
vie et de pensées étrangéres. 

En particulier, au début d’un enseignement en pays lointain, dans 
la joie de donner ce que l’on sait, au milieu d’une atmosphére de sym- 
pathie et de curiosité, on parle, on parle sans se demander si l’audi- 
toire accepte et assimile ce que l’on distribue si généreusement. On 
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croit comprendre le pays nouveau et le connaitre: toutes les différences 
semblent superficielles et insignifiantes. 

Puis, brusquement, aprés une ou deux expériences caractéristiques, 
on sent que le fossé s’ouvre et qu’on parle dans le vide. L’impression 
se précise de deux pensées qui se heurtent sans se pénétrer. C’est sou- 
vent l’heure des découragements, des irritations, des jugements ab- 
solus, prématurés ou injustes. 

Plus tard, on y regarde de plus prés. On voit que ce désaccord n’est 
au fond qu’ignorance mutuelle, analyse incompléte du caractére, des 
formes de pensée et des habitudes d’esprit qui nous ont d’abord égarés 
ou déconcertés. On réalise alors que l’on n’y saurait rien changer, et 
l’on a la sagesse de s’en prendre a soi-méme: on révise ses méthodes, 
on cherche 4 mieux répondre aux exigences et aux tendances de men- 
talités différentes, mais non inférieures, — et la liaison un moment 
perdue se renoue pour le commun bénéfice. Cette expérience, qui n’a 
manqué 4 aucun professeur ou conférencier aux Etats Unis, est aussi 
celle des instructeurs militaires envoyés pour collaborer a l’instruction 
de l’armée américaine. 

Ces notes n’ont d’autre but que de résumer mes impressions aprés 
cing mois de contact avec mes jeunes amis, officiers ou éléves-officiers. 
Elles se combinent avec d’autres impressions venues d’une année 
d’intimité affectueuse, passée avec les étudiants de Johns Hopkins 
University. Ces impressions sont toutes personnelles, portent sur un 
champ d’expériences restreint, et ne prétendent 4 aucune valeur géné- 
rale. Elles ne cherchent ni 4 flatter ni 4 diminuer. Je serai content si 
les rédiger m’avait aidé 4 mieux comprendre pour mieux servir. 

Une telle analyse se double en effet, pour qui l’entreprend, d’un 
retour sur soi-méme. On est amené 4 se demander quelle est la meil- 
leure orientation 4 donner a l’enseignement dont on a la charge, et, 
de plus en plus, on comprend que cette orientation doit étre, 4 chaque 
instant, déterminée par le caractére intellectuel des sujets 4 qui l’on 
doit s’addresser. 


Quels sont donc les traits principaux du caractére intellectuel de 
ces jeunes hommes? 

J’y vois d’abord une grande loyauté d’esprit. Toujours ils sont préts 
4 reconnaitre leurs erreurs ou leurs lacunes, 4 s’incliner devant la rai- 
son, l’évidence, le bon sens. S’ils se sont trompés, ils ne perdront pas 
une minute a disputailler ou 4 ergoter pour justifier leur erreur. Si, 
dans les explications qu’on leur donne, quelque chose leur échappe, 
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ils n’hésiteront jamais 4 en convenir ou 4 le dire spontanément. II y 
a chez eux une grande et charmante simplicité. Point de ‘“‘pose” et 
point de vanité. Ils comprennent que se faire plus sage que l’on est 
constitue le meilleur moyen de perdre des occasions d’apprendre. 

Pour ceux qui ont tache de collaborer a leur instruction, ils doivent 
répondre a cette loyauté par une loyauté pareille: eux non plus ne 
doivent jamais se faire ni plus “sages” ni plus savants qu’ils ne sont. 
S’ils savent, qu’ils parlent. S’ils ne savent pas, qu’ils disent tout sim- 
plement qu’ils ne savent pas, et qu’ils vont s’informer. Toujours on 
leur en saura gré. 

Quand l’occasion s’en présente, — dans une “critique,” aprés un 
exercice Ou une manceuvre, aussi bien que dans la discussion acadé- 
mique d’un travail d’étudiant, — je n’hésiterais jamais a faire parler 
ceux qui ont commis des erreurs ou des maladresses. IIs s’expliqueront 
toujours volontiers, — et, en particulier, dans les manoeuvres mili- 
taires, ne chercheront jamais 4 faire retomber plus ou moins compléte- 
ment sur un autre la responsabilité de leur faute. Ils aimeront a étre 
redressés jet corrigés par l’énoncé clair, calme et raisonné de ce qu'il 
aurait fallu faire. Mais, pour un frangais, il faut ici se garder d’une 
tentation qui parfois nous serait naturelle, — celle de la plaisanterie 
ou de lironie facile. Je crois, comme professeur et comme instructeur, 
avoir noté assez souvent cette nuance de susceptibilité. Acceptant 
parfaitement, et recherchant méme la correction et le redressement 
des erreurs, les jeunes américains n’acceptent guére le commentaire 
ironique qui serait volontier dans notre caractére. Comme étudiants, 
en France, je me rappelle tel de mes maitres qui “‘démolissait”’ nos tra- 
vaux de la maniére la plus spirituelle, masquant le sérieux des critiques 
sous le voile d’une ironie parfois un peu cruelle; professeur 4 mon tour, 
je confesse étre tombé dans le méme travers ou dans le méme péché. 

Je n’ai pas osé le faire ici, ni avec mes étudiants, ni avec mes éléves- 
officiers: il me semblait que je risquais de les “fermer” a jamais, et de 
briser le lien qui les unissait 4 moi. 





> 


C’est la un des aspects les plus intéressants de cette loyauté d’esprit: 
je veux dire la confiance absolue que les jeunes américains ont dans 
linstructeur ou le professeur qu’ils aiment, — l’attachement passionné 
pour ceux qu’ils ont une fois adoptés. J’aime a comparer cela a l’im- 
pression que j’ai de l’hospitalité américaine: ou une porte reste fermée, 
— ou, si elle vous est ouverte, vous aurez le sentiment précieux et 
charmant d’étre mieux que le bienvenu, — l’héte toujours attendu 
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et aimé. Ainsi font nos jeunes gens: quand ils connaissent leur homme, 
ils se donnent a lui sans réserve; dans le cas contraire, c’est d’abord 
Vindifférence, puis lhostilité. Faut-il dire qu’il y a 1a, pour nous, a 
la fois une force admirable et une redoutable responsabilité? 

Au moment ot beaucoup d’entre eux vont entrer au service de leur 
pays, ce trait de leur caractére prend une valeur particuliére. II de- 
viendra, pour les uns, dévouement absolu au chef aimé et respecté, — 
pour les autres, puissant moyen d’action sur leurs subordonnés. J’ai 
entendu quelquefois émettre des appréhensions sur |’établissement 
dans la nouvelle armée d’un sentiment profond de la discipline: pour 
une part, je crois que la solution du probléme est 14, — dans la nature 
des liens de confiance et d’affection qui s’établiront entre chefs et 
soldats. Le cceur réalisera ce que les réglements auraient quelque 
peine a créer. 

Pour celui qui doit enseigner, cette confiance libéralement accordée 
l’oblige 4 une grande prudence intellectuelle. Plus que dans aucun 
autre cas, il faut n’affirmer que ce que l’on sait, — peser, mesurer, 
limiter les affirmations, — ne jamais oublier que tout ce que |’on dit 
risque d’étre recu comme parole d’évangile, — que des “‘opinions” 
peuvent étre prises pour des “‘vérités,” — qu’une “‘anecdote” ra- 
contée au hasard d’une conversation peut se transformer en “principe 
général.” L’étudiant ou l’éléve américain multiplie les “questions” a 
l’infini; il faut étre prét 4 y répondre, mais penser chaque fois 4 l’im- 
portance que prendra la réponse, et mesurer cette réponse avec pru- 
dence et sagacité. 


Cette prudence dans I’affirmation est d’autant plus nécessaire que 
la plupart de ces questions proviennent du gofit passionné du jeune 
américain pour le détail précis, exact, numérique. C’est 14 un des 
traits saillants de son caractére. Le type de la question, c’est: 
“How many... ? Howfar...? Howlong...? Howdeep...?” 
Et je sais que bien souvent nos éléves, méme les plus avancés en Age 
et parfois en expérience, souriaient quand nous répondions par un 
sage et nécessaire: “It depends...” ; 

I] serait intéressant de chercher les causes de cet amour quelquefois 
exagéré du précis et du numérique. Je crois qu'il est possible d’en 
discerner au moins trois. 


D’abord, il y a, chez ces jeunes gens, une extraordinaire, et admi- 
rable soif d’apprendre, et toutes ces données numériques et brutalement 
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précises leur procurent ce que l’on pourrait appeler U’illusion du savoir. 
Ceci n’est pas une expérience particuliére 4 l’enseignement militaire. 
Elle est commune a d’autres ordres de pédagogie, — méme 4 I’en- 
seignement de la littérature. Le garcon qui, dans son aprés-midi, a 
appris le nombre de pas qui sépare les lignes de tirailleurs, la hauteur 
de la banquette de tir, le nombre d’éclats que donne un obus de 75, 
et le poids de la grenade vide et chargée, a la certitude qu’il n’a pas 
perdu sa journée. Mes étudiants de Johns Hopkins qui dressaient des 
listes de dates, d’éditions ou de variantes, ne procédaient pas autre- 
ment. En fait, tout ce qui est nuances, complexités, idées souples et 
flexibles, est 4 nos jeunes gens de prime abord moins assimilable que 
les données exactes et numériques, et méme un peu suspect. Ils au- 
“non mises au point” 





raient quelque tendance a y voir des notions 
et des connaissances encore embryonnaires. 

Il est possible, je crois, de réagir contre cette tendance prudemment, 
habilement, par la seule méthode raisonnable, qui est de mettre leurs 
esprits en contact avec la réalité et avec les faits. Ils voient alors 
qu’une somme, méme appréciable, de connaissances purement numé- 
riques ou étroitement concrétes, ne répond pas aux formes infiniment 
complexes de la réalité. Ils sentent le besoin de principes généraux 
de classification et de codrdination. Dans notre besogne d’instructeurs 
militaires, cela signifie la nécessité de les mettre sans cesse en contact 
avec les exigences du terrain. C’est la, sur des terrains bien choisis, 
suffisamment variés, mais en méme temps praticables, qu’ils acquer- 
ront cette notion de l’adaptation nécessaire de tous les enseignements 
de chiffres et de détails aux conditions sans cesse changeantes de la 
réalité. Et le jour ot l’on aura amené un capitaine a se soucier beau- 
coup plus de l'utilisation du terrain que du maintien des distances 
réglementaires, on aura obtenu un progrés dont il est malaisé de 
mesurer a priori l’étendue et l’importance. 


Une seconde raison peut se définir par la prédominance de la spécia- 
lisation prématurée sur la culture générale. Il faudrait comparer a cet 
égard la “formation intellectuelle” du jeune frangais et du jeune 
américain. L’un recueille, 4 son foyer d’abord, au cours de ses “‘hu- 
manités”’ ensuite, tout un héritage et une tradition d’idées générales. 
La forme méme de l’esprit latin le porte vers la recherche et l’asstmila- 
tion de pareilles idées. Il s’en nourrit, il les aime, parfois il en abuse. 
Chez le jeune américain, au contraire, la spécialisation commence de 
trés bonne heure. L’enseignement universitaire ne la corrige que fai- 
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blement, et, dans l’ensemble, la favorise. La littérature, le latin, le 
grec, sont des “‘matiéres d’enseignement” plus que des moyens de 
créer chez les jeunes gens une “culture classique” désintéressée, une 
curiosité des idées générales et de leurs relations mutuelles. 

La différence se fait nettement sentir au cours d’un enseignement 
de quelque durée; chez l’un, toute idée, toute connaissance nouvelle 
vient cristalliser autour d’un noyau d’idées et de connaissances déja 
acquises. Elles s’incorporent 4 un systéme constitué, prennent leur 
place exacte, avec leur importance réelle; les idées tendent a se “‘hié- 
rarchiser,” selon- un principe ordonné de classification. Chez l’autre, 
les idées et les faits nouveau s’ajoutent et se juxtaposent, comme les 
pierres d’une mosaique, s’emmagasinent comme des fiches intéres- 
santes dans un classeur, sans qu’il y ait toujours un critére efficace de 
leur importance relative. 

J’ai surtout senti cela dans l’instruction militaire. Je m’en suis 
rendu compte en voyant la nature des questions qui nous étaient 
posées pendant ou aprés nos entretiens. Pendant qu’on expliquait 
les principes généraux de la préparation de l’attaque par l’artillerie, 
ou de l’accompagnement de l’infanterie par le barrage roulant, des 
mains se levaient, et l’on nous demandait combien il faut d’obus pour 
détruire 100 métres de réseau, et 4 quelle distance derriére les lignes 
sont les canons qui font le barrage. Ce n’est pas inattention ou lé- 
géreté; c’est seulement une certaine inaptitude a distinguer le général 
du détail, le principe de l’application, — et la théorie de la pratique. 

On trouverait aisément des témoignages de ce genre en feuilletant 
les cahiers de notes prises aux conférences. 

Pourtant, il est essentiel d’enseigner, rapidement, ces idées géné- 
rales. C’est la partie capitale dela tache des instructeurs militaires 
francais ou anglais appelés, par le gouvernement américain, 4 une 
collaboration fraternelle avec leurs camarades de la nouvelle armée. 
Il est inutile de chercher 4 modifier les formes naturelles de la men- 
talité de ces derniers. I] serait plus inutile encore de se ‘‘buter”’ et de 
croire qu’il est réellement difficile de s’entendre. Je crois que le procédé 
le plus efficace est celui que j’appellerais volontiers “l’imprégnation.”’ 
Commencons par énoncer les idées que nous avons a répandre, claire- 
ment, sobrement, en formules concises et pleines. La premiére fois, 
elles tomberont plus ou moins dans le vide. Ne renoncons pas. Répé- 
tons, patiemment, sans nous lasser. Peu a peu, des bribes s’accroche- 
ront, des notions fragmentaires s’installeront dans les esprits, et il nous 
appartiendra, par une méthode aussi persévérante et ingénieuse que 
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possible, de les souder entre elles, et de les compléter. Surtout, n’en- 
seignons des détails et des procédés pratiques qu’en les rattachant tou- 
jours aux quelques idées générales qui doivent étre la base de notre 
enseignement. Ces idées, dans toutes les écoles et dans tous les camps, 
devront étre les mémes, claires, simples, cohérentes. Nous y revien- 
drons toujours, — codpération des armes, liaison, formations en pro- 
fondeur, discipline, notion des phases diverses du combat, — et nous 
ne dirons jamais rien, nous n’enseignerons jamais rien sans le rapporter 
immédiatement a l’une des idées essentielles. Peu a peu, nous créerons 
des “‘associations nécessaires,”’ et, aprés quelque mois, nous aurons la 
satisfaction de voir que nos propres idées générales sur la guerre sont 
devenues familiéres 4 nos auditeurs comme 4 nous-mémes. L’expé- 
rience faite |’été dernier avec le Harvard R.O.T.C., pendant quatre 
mois d’enseignement, a été tout a fait probante. 


Un troisiéme fait qui me parait expliquer pour une part l’amour de 
mes éléves pour le “petit détail” est une certaine absence d’esprit 
critique. Je crois sentir la un des caractéres les plus curieux de l’esprit 
américain: c’est une alliance tout a fait rare du sens et de l'amour de 
la précision, et d’un esprit critique parfois défaillant. Souvent, il 
suffit qu’une chose soit couverte par un “pavillon,” vienne d’une 
bouche qu’a tort ou a raison on considére comme autorisée, pour 
qu’elle soit acceptée sans discussion et sans contréle. Ces jeunes es- 
prits sont parfois trop accueillants; ils ne font pas assez subir aux 
connaissances qu’ils acquiérent la sévére épreuve d’une critique qui 
puisse opérer un triage, une discrimination entre les certitudes et les 
données disputables ou erronnées. 


Il me semble enfin que tout ce qui précéde se fond et se résume dans 
un dernier trait: la prédominance chez le jeune américain de l’esprit 
pratique; j’entends par 1a l’amour de la réalisation, ’amour du réel, 
du tangible, du concret, — le désir du rendement maximum dans le 
temps le plus court, — tout ce que, dans ce pays-ci, on enferme dans 
le mot “efficiency.” Tout ce qui est question de principe, de doctrine, 
de méthode générale n’a que peu de place dans les préoccupations de 
nos jeunes gens. Ils veulent du pratique, — c’est a dire du rapide et 
de l’utile, — ou plus exactement encore, de ’immédiatement utilisable. 

Je pense surtout en ce moment a nos éléves militaires. Ce qu’ils 
révaient, c’est que nous puissijons leur enseigner “‘la guerre en vingt 
lecons,” comme l’espéranto. A Cambridge, un jeune capitaine nous 
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demandait de faire imprimer sur une seule feuille tout ce qwil faut 
savoir de l'armement nouveau. A Johns Hopkins, un candidat au doc- 
torat me demandait de résumer en une seule page toute la philosophie 
de Rousseau. C’est la méme tendance. 

J’ai souvent observé nos auditoires pendant qu’ils prenaient des 
notes. Bienveillants, mais un peu passifs, aussi longtemps qu’on leur 
exprime des idées générales ou des vues purement théoriques, on les 
voit se pencher sur leurs cahiers dés qu’ils peuvent noter au passage 
quelque recette pratique, quelque renseignement qui pourra servir 
dans la tranchée. L’éditeur fera fortune, qui présentera les ‘‘Devoirs 
du Capitaine” sous la forme de la “‘Parfaite Cuisiniére Bourgeoise.” 

Nous usions cet été, 4 Cambridge, de la méthode des “questions 
écrites.” Chaque samedi matin, nos éléves nous remettaient, sur des 
feuilles volantes, les questions qui les intéressaient. Nous y répondions 
le samedi suivant, au cours d’une réunion de tout le bataillon d’officiers. 
Procédé précieux, a la fois pour “tater le pouls” de nos éléves, et pour 
découvrir les lacunes ou les points obscurs encore de notre propre en- 
seignement. Les quatre questions qui sont revenues le plus souvent 
sont celles-ci: ‘Que doit emporter avec lui un officier qui va 4 son 
poste dans la tranchée?” — “Combien de cartouches les hommes 
doivent-ils étre autorisés a tirer en vingt-quatre heures?” — “Veuillez 
nous donner, heure par heure, un mémento des devoirs de lofficier 
dans la tranchée.’’ — Enfin, ““comment, homme par homme, con- 
vient-il de disposer une section dans les tranchées?” 

Cette tendance, il s’agit, pour les instructeurs, non pas de la com- 
battre, mais de l’utiliser. Pour cela, il faut maintenir une coérdination 
constante et étroite entre la pratique et la théorie, — montrer que la 
pratique la meilleure est toujours basée sur un systéme d’idées et de 
doctrines générales et cohérentes, — et qu’inversement la réflexion 
sur les doctrines et les idées suggére souvent des pratiques que le pur 
empirisme est impuissant 4 découvrir. Par exemple, les programmes 
de conférences et d’explications théoriques devront étre organisés 
parallélement au programme d’exercices et de manceuvres, et en cor- 
rélation étroite avec lui. Au cours des exercices, pendant les critiques, 
on montrera que le succés tient 4 l’application raisonnée des principes 
directeurs, et que l’échec provient de la méconnaissance de ces mémes 
principes. Ne négligeons aucune occasion de donner 4 nos idées une 
réalisation pratique, sur le terrain, avec des formations réelles, — en 
supposant les pertes, s’il y a lieu, — en concrétisant les obstacles et les 
difficultés, pour montrer que seule l’application d’une méthode géné- 
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rale et raisonnée arrive 4 triompher des uns et résoudre les autres. En 
un mot, partons des exigences de l’esprit pratique pour faire naitre 
l'impérieux besoin de principes généraux. 


Il ne m’appartient pas de conclure. Tout ce qui précéde n’est qu’un 
résumé, trés incomplet et sans doute provisoire, d’impressions, de 
souvenirs et d’expériences que je sais encore trop limitées. Toutefois 
ce que je sens profondément, c’est, d’une part, qu’il est d’une impor- 
tance vitale, pour nous, instructeurs étrangers, de poursuivre notre 
collaboration avec nos camarades américains avec une méthode cohé- 
rente et clairement définie, qui tienne un compte exact des deux fac- 
teurs essentiels de tout enseignement: la matiére 4 enseigner, et le 
aractére des sujets a qui on doit l’enseigner; — c’est ensuite que j'ai 
trouvé dans les jeunes américains, que j’ai connus et aimés comme 
étudiants ou comme soldats, une admirable matiére, riche de res- 
sources et de promesses. 


WHAT OF RUSSIA AFTER THE WAR? 
By GEORGE C. WHIPPLE, Proressor or SANITARY ENGINEERING.! 


MONG the many strange things seen in Russia last summer was 

\. the spectacle of serious-minded men and women calmly and care- 
fully planning out the details of social and educational reforms in the 
midst of a war and revolution which were threatening to bring per- 
manent disaster to the entire country. At first thought it seemed like 
the act of a man drawing plans for a new home while the house in 
which he lived was burning. We could not help thinking that the 
future of their country would be more secure if these same serious- 
minded Russians gave more attention to things present; that the 
plans for the new house could wait until the fire had been put out. 
And yet this is typical, in a way, of the Russian people. They have 
an implicit confidence in their country, they believe that the hated 
Germans are going to be driven out, and they believe that the new 
1 Professor Whipple, leaving Cambridge June 29 and returning October 20, 1917, 
was a member of the American Red Cross Mission to Russia. “The object of our mis- 
sion,’ he has written elsewhere, “‘was to tell the Russian people that the American 
people, through their Red Cross Society, stood ready to give aid in the prosecution 
of the war by furnishing needed supplies for the care of the sick and wounded in the 
army, and relief to the needy among the civilian population.” This was done, not 
only in words, but through arrangements for distributing the two carloads of medi- 


cines, surgical apparatus, anti-toxins, and other supplies which went to Russia with the 
Mission. — Editor. . 
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democracy is going to give them at last the freedom for which they 
have long hoped and prayed and fought. Therefore not as a diversion 
from war tragedies, not in the spirit of the dilettante, but with a buoy- 
ant hopefulness and an earnest determination to build up a new and 
better Russia, these thoughtful people are making their plans. 

There are many such people in Russia. The members of the Ameri- 
can Red Cross Mission met them, listened to the story of what they 
have already done and what they plan to do, and in return told them 
what America has done in similar directions. We left Russia feel- 
ing sure that, although the turbulent element temporarily tossed to 
the surface by the revolution is now in power, there are real rulers 
among these quiet, thinking people who will control the future 
destinies of the country and whose presence will be felt as soon as 
the waves have calmed. These people deserve all of the sympathy 
and constructive help which America can give. The present condi- 
tions are such that we cannot give military aid which would be of 
use to Russia or the allied cause, — in fact we can do almost nothing 
just now except to give of our good will. When Russia has a gov- 
ernment which our country recognizes — and that may be sooner 
than we think — we can help to restore the financial, commercial, 
and economic conditions of Russia; we can send the merchandise 
which is needed, such as boots and shoes, clothing, tools, automobiles, 
engines, cars, and machinery, drugs and medical supplies; we can 
send men to build their railways; we can send teachers and Red 
Cross and Y.M.C.A. workers; and it will be the best investment of 
money and non-combatant men which we can make. We have al- 
ready done this on a small scale; we should multiply the work a hun- 
dred fold. A hundred Y.M.C.A. workers recently went to Russia 
and other hundreds are ready to go. A large force of American en- 
gineers is in Japan, ready when the time comes to attack the problem 
of expanding the facilities of the Trans-Siberian railway. It seems 
evident that America is getting over its first discouragement at the 
failure of the Russian arms and is preparing to fight Germany in 
Russia with other and perhaps more potent weapons. It is believed 
by those who have recently returned from Russia that the Bolshevik 
movement has been misunderstood in America and that it will help 
greatly to confound our enemies. Certainly it is not a time to lose 
heart, it is time to take courage, for these quiet, thinking Russian 
people and the well-meaning peasantry will yet save their country 
and make it a strong support to the allied cause. 
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When the Provisional Government fell in November and the Bol- 
sheviki took charge of the government, and when it became evident 
that the new rulers were getting substantial support from the peo- 
ple, the members of the Red Cross Mission remaining in Russia con- 
tinued to offer their aid, — which was entirely consistent with the 
idea that the Mission was sent to the Russian people. Without ac- 
cepting all of the theories of the present governing party — and few, 
if any, of us would accept them all — it must be admitted that its 
platform contains some of the very things for which we ourselves 
fought in 1776 and 1860 and for which we are still fighting, that the 
Bolsheviki are trying to put into practice certain ideals which we our- 
selves are content to view from a distance. In so far as their leaders 
flirted with Germany to gain power we have a right to condemn them, 
but in so far as they are honestly attempting to build up a sound de- 
mocracy in Russia we must. sympathize with them and stand by them. 
We cannot do better than to base our dealings with Russia on the 
principle so well laid down by President Wilson in his recent dec- 
laration of peace terms. 

Russia will probably not give the Allies further military assistance 
in the war, at any rate not for some time, but she may otherwise do 
much to terminate the war, by helping to bring the German people 
to take part in the overthrow of their own military party and their 
autocratic rulers. This would be no insignificant contribution. Even 
the present uncertainty in Russia, coupled with the known hatred of 
the Russian people for the Germans, is compelling Germany to main- 
tain a considerable force on the Russian border: The situation is by 
no means hopeless. 

The application of the principle of self-determination of govern- 
ment, which is giving autonomy to Finland, Ukrainia, and other sub- 
divisions, is less likely to cause anarchy and disintegration than an 
ultimate, self-determined confederation of all the Russias. 

It must be admitted that in many ways the present political situa- 
tion in Russia is discouraging, and looking ahead there are many 
things to be viewed with apprehension. The government under the 
Tsar was inefficient, cruel, and dishonest. It was honeycombed with 
graft. Not only government officers, but railway officials, even sta- 
tion-agents and train-conductors, did not hesitate to take their per- 
centage from the unprotected public. The new democratic govern- 
ment, whether it be that of Kerensky or of the Bolsheviki or of some 
other form of democracy, is likewise bound to be inefficient for a long 
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time to come, though it may be honest and well-intentioned. The 
establishment of a real efficient government is going to be a hard prob- 
lem to solve and will of necessity take time. To be successful it must 
involve all classes of people. The Russian Intellegencia will make a 
great mistake if they do not work with the people to this end. 

There are three great problems for Russia to solve. The first and 
most immediate is the great problem of the land. Without doubt 
the enormous holding of land by the state, the church, and wealthy 
individuals is wrong in principle. These great land holdings are sure 
to be subdivided and their ownership distributed. It is here that 
parties differ. Some would seize the land without compensation to 
the owners, some would take the land but pay for it in full, some 
would pay a part. Others want a complete socialistic control of the 
land. Although there is a great clamor to have the land question 
settled, it may be some time before this matter is satisfactorily de- 
cided, but until it is decided the country is not likely to settle down 
to a quiet condition. 

The second great problem is the rehabilitation of the country, the 
reéstablishment of transportation facilities, commerce, industry, and 
agriculture, coupled with a greater development of forests and mines. 
The third problem is education. 

There is another difficult problem, in some ways the most diffi- 
cult of all, namely, that of meeting the German propaganda. The 
mobilization of too many men made Petrograd a nest of loafing sol- 
diers and furnished a rich soil in which to sew sedition. The German 
propagandists invaded the army, and said: 

“Go home and get the land which is being distributed. 

“You have succeeded in your revolution; soon there will be a revolu- 
tion in Germany, so give up your fighting. 

“The American capitalists are now coming into the war for their 
gain and your loss.” 

The German influence, however, does not alone explain the Bol- 
shevik movement. We sometimes fail to recognize the three stages of 
the war, but they are well illustrated in Russia. At first the war was 
between nations, Germany and Austria against France, England, 
and Russia. With the fall of the Tsar it became evident that the con- 
test was between autocracy and democracy. This was the leading 
thought of Kerensky and the Provisional Government. With the ad- 
vent of Lenine and Trotsky the emphasis was changed to a contest 
between the proletariat and the bourgeoisie, between the workers and 
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those who control the savings of the world. There can be no more 
extreme position than this, and, if the present leaders fall, we may 
expect a state in which the various parties come together on a com- 
promised program. The possibility of the third stage of the struggle 
extending to Austria and Germany and to England and America is 
viewed with hope and fear. 

In America there is a steady attempt made to discredit Russia 
in our eyes. Unconsciously, perhaps, the press has encouraged a 
spirit of pessimism and resentment in regard to Russia and the Rus- 
sians, undeserved by them and unwarranted on our part. Truthful 
news fails to travel in either direction. We have not been getting 
the facts straight from Petrograd; the Russians have not heard what 
we are doing. Relatively few in Russia have understood the spirit 
with which America entered the war or the vigor and determination 
with which we are proceeding. The need of the hour is for America to 
speak loudly to Russia and give her words not of abuse but of en- 
couragement, and to read the daily dispatches from Russia critically 
and sympathetically. Though on the surface the outlook may be 
discouraging, a nearer and deeper look tends to make one take courage. 
It tends to make one appreciate what has already been done, and to 
feel that the situation is by no means hopeless. 

I believe in Russia and have faith in the nation for the following 
reasons: 

The real Russians, who are in the majority in the central part of 
the nation, and are also found scattered through the country, are 
sturdy, hard-working, patient, kind-hearted, courageous, and lik- 
able: illiterate, to be sure, but many of them have a longing for edu- 
cation; illiterate, but honestly thinking and honestly trying to find 
out what democracy really means to them. They have an idealistic 
and sentimental streak, but when given opportunity they become 
good thinkers, the best of mechanicians, and in general substantial 
citizens. There are in Russia not only great artists and musicians, but 
able scientists, engineers, business men, patriotic leaders. We saw 
and talked with many of these men, and came to admire them. They 
are the men who will some day control the nation. 

The Zemstvos, or local governing organizations, which have been 
in existence for fifty years, have built up a substantial governmental 
fabric capable of furnishing the basis of a new democracy. Even 
though not always well administered, they have been a great object 
lesson of what is possible under self-government. 
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The Russian Church has been democratized. Once the most auto- 
cratic of all churches, it has been completely changed since the revolu- 
tion. It has been not only liberalized, severed from national political 
control, but purified. When one realizes the tremendous influence 
which the church exerts over this naturally religious people, it may 
be rightly argued that its influence for democracy and for law and 
order will do much to stabilize the nation. 

The nation has abolished vodka. 

The resources of Russia are very great. With these resources the 
country should be more than able to pay its just international obliga- 
tions. 

The Russians subscribed generously to their own liberty bonds, 
and “where your treasure is, there will your heart be also.” 

The Russians have suffered enormously in this war. They are not 
likely to give up that which has already cost them so dear. 

At the request of Prince , a member of the Russian Institute of 
Engineers, Ministry of Ways and Communications, and of Mr. L. G. 
M. Gall, Secretary of the Education Department of Anglo-Russian 
Commission, Colonel Billings appointed Professor Samuel N. Harper 
and the writer to represent the American Red Cross at a joint con- 
ference to be held with Mr. Preobrazhensky, of the Ministry of 
Public Instruction. We failed to see the Minister, as he went out of 
office on the very day when the interview was to have taken place, 
but Prince , Mr. Gall, Professor Harper, and the writer met and 
discussed at length the question of education, especially technical 
education, after the war. It was learned that the then Russian 
Ministry of Public Instruction would like to have America join with 
England in sending a Commission on Technical Education to Russia 
to advise and coéperate with the government in laying out a new 
educational program for the country. It was arranged to have an 
official invitation sent to this country, but on account of the present 
disturbances the matter has no doubt temporarily dropped out of 














sight. 

» Prince —— presented an interesting statement in regard to Russian 
education, and the malign influence which Germany has had upon it. 
He said: 


‘““Germany has tried in every way to bring about dissensions be- 
tween the people and their government in order that she herself might 
obtain control of the country, and education was chosen as one of 
the most powerful weapons with which to exercise her influence. She 
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has worked in two ways, first to prevent the common people of Russia 
from obtaining the elements to education and second to alienate from 
the Russian schools all that was real, all exercise of the reason and the 
will, every link with the practical. 

“Our schools afford instruction that is a mere exercise of the 
memory and nothing more. A mass of the most varied facts is com- 
municated to the pupil, without any generalization from them, any 
co-relation of them one to another, without any effort to give a prac- 
tical demonstration of how they may be made of use. Such instruc- 
tion in the case of intermediate classes, commencing at an early age, 
last not infrequently until the age of thirty. All the time the pupil 
is only learning words in the abstract, having no time even to reflect 
on what he i$ committing to memory. I can say, for example, that in 
one technical school the pupil had to absorb 17,000 pages and pass 
from 100 to 150 oral examinations. Laboratory work is despised, and 
everything teaching practical life is regarded as a mercenary accom- 
plishment, a trade, something not to be considered in the light of 
real knowledge. 

‘Such theoretical educational methods, borrowed from German 
sources, have obtained a very wide hold upon the country owing to 
the fact that they pandered to one of the national shortcomings — 
the love of irresponsible reasoning, often standing in the way of prac- 
tical accomplishments, which is the only true test by which the value 
of learning may be judged. 

“The Germans have strengthened their influence by establishing 
schools in Petrograd and elsewhere in which instruction is given in 
their own tongue. These have been so well conducted that Russians 
have not hesitated to send their children to the ‘nests of Germanism.’ 
In the chief towns the best book and stationery shops belong to Ger- 
mans, and if a customer asks for an English textbook he is offered a 
German one with the assurance that it is cheaper and better. German 
influence is also very strong in the press. It is because of such influ- 
ences as these that the German propaganda penetrates so easily into 
Russia and that the clumsy German lies are so readily assimilated 
by the Russians who have never been taught to reason. 

‘After the war, having failed to win the victory they desire, the 
Germans will aim at bringing about an economic conquest of Russia 
by transforming her into virtual colonies of the German empire, and 
the economic enslavement of Russia will strengthen Germany to 
such a degree that she will again become an active danger to the 
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peaceful development of the nations of the world. The Germans have 
never spared money or efforts for diffusion of their propaganda, and 
any help given to Russia by England and America to offset the Ger- 
man propaganda must be on generous lines in the interest of humanity 
at large in order to avert a future war with Germany. Furthermore 
the work must be begun now. As Peter the Great said, ‘Delay is akin 
to death.’ With the Russian society cut off from the trammels of Ger- 
man influence, and with the present ardent desire for change, far more 
can be accomplished now than after the war.” 

The Russians realize their need of help, and they look to the Anglo- 
Saxon world for it. In answer to the question as to what in detail was 
needed Prince replied: “Advance as to organization; programs 
of studies in English and American schools; descriptions of labora- 
tories; the best textbooks from all nations translated into Russian; 
teachers and experts in mathematics and mechanics, in electro-tech- 
nique, in railway construction and management, in structural work; 
books, book-stores, foreign periodicals.” He spoke only of the needs 
of his own field of activity, namely technical education, but th# whole 
problem is vastly greater as it involves the elementary education of 
millions of growing children throughout Russia and Siberia. 

Mr. Gall also presented a statement in which he said: “In view of 
the important position occupied by America in the technical world as 
in almost all other branches of education, the establishment of a de- 
partment for information of every variety touching the courses pro- 
vided by American universities naturally suggests itself as an im- 
portant influence. The way is now open for the establishment of an 
Anglo-Saxon educational influence in Russia in place of that by Ger- 
many which has dominated the country for two centuries.” 

We talked also with Russian economists, engineers, sanitarians, 
sociologists, as well as politicians. They all said the same thing. They 
look to America to help build up their new democracy. 

Even from our own observations we could see in this great land a 
wonderful opportunity for American engineers to aid in the develop- 





ment of natural resources and the advancement of civilization in the 
world. The journey back and forth across Siberia could not fail to be a 
revelation and an inspiration to any American of constructive imagi- 
nation. The vacant plains are large enough and have a soil rich enough 
to supply grain for the world; the virgin forests of splendid timber 
cover tens of thousands of square miles; the mineral resources are al- 
most untouched. Siberia, once regarded as a land of exiles, will some 
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day become filled with prosperous farmers; cities will spring up on 
the great rivers; there will be railroads and water power and manu- 
facturing; and there will be schools and universities, and all that 
makes for a high civilization. In European Russia there are great 
natural resources undeveloped, fertile land, and coal and oil and 
mineral wealth. Nowhere in the world will there be greater oppor- 
tunities for the young man of America during the next generation 
than in Russia. 

At the present time, the young men of America do not know Rus- 
sia. During the last few years their eyes have been turned towards 
South America, and they have taken to the study of Spanish as a 
preparation for future commercial enterprises. In the same way they 
should prepare themselves for commercial enterprises in Russia by the 
study of the Russian language. It is true that this language is more 
difficult to an American youth than is Spanish, and the college men 
of America are not prone to choose a difficult subject when there are 
easier ones to be had; but, if the difficulties in Russian intercourse 
are greater, the prizes are also greater. 

It is the primary function of a university to educate young men for 
future conditions, hence the university must anticipate the future as 
far as it is possible to do so. It is my opinion that American educa- 
tors and American universities should at once take up this problem of 
Russian education, that Slavic departments should be strengthened, 
and that interest in Russia be expanded so as to include not only 
music, art, and literature, but geography, commerce, and economics. 
The founding of a chair of Russian commerce in the Harvard School 
of Business Administration would greatly stimulate interest in the 
study of the Russian language. If the American universities would 
codperate and exchange professors and iecturers in the interest of 
education in things Russian it would be of decided benefit to the 
cause. 

The organization of an American Russian Commission — work- 
ing with the U. S. Commissioner of Education — formed to aid in the 
necessary educational reforms in Russia, with a fund established to 
furnish teachers and textbooks to be sent to Russia and to give 
scholarships in our own colleges and technical schools to capable 
Russian young men and women, might be the best way of approach- 
ing the problem. Such a commission could be of immediate use in 
arranging to give popular instruction in Russia concerning American 
ideals and methods. At the present time the Russians who have re- 
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turned home from this country have been chiefly the workers in our 
factories. They have seen our civilization at its worst, and the stories 
they tell of us are not likely to give the Russian nation a good opinion 
of our American republic. It is high time that Russians returned from 
this country and told their people some of the best things about our 
land of liberty. The Y.M.C.A. secretaries and other Americans who 
are going to service there can be of help in this direction; but Russians 
who have come to this country and profited by our free institutions 
should be encouraged to go back and tell what they have learned. 
We people of America have a wonderful opportunity. After the 
War is over the great nations of the world are likely to be essentially 
democratic in government and social organization. If Europe is to 
maintain peace, all of the European nations must be democratic, in- 
cluding Russia. Europe can no more live half democratic and half 
autocratic than the United States could live half slave and half free. 
No nation can remain successfully democratic, with the government 
outgrowing from the people and the burden resting on their shoulders, 
unless the people are educated and are trained to think for themselves. 
Should socialistic principles come to prevail for a time, as now seems 
possible, education will be all the more necessary. Should the social- 
istic plans fail to give efficient government, as they doubtless would, 
an educated proletariat will the sooner right conditions. Even the land 
question is bound up with the question of education. A primary 
need of Russia is for technical education in order that agriculture, 
industry, and commerce may develop and her financial and economic 
conditions be stabilized; but along with this must go the beginnings of 
a universal and compulsory education of the children. America must 
help Russia in both of these undertakings, not selfishly, as Germany 
has done, not for America’s interest alone, not even for Russia’s in- 
terest alone, but in the interest of a world-wide peace. Our present 
problem is to make the world safe for democracy; but our next prob- 
lem, and this is the problem for the universities to attack, is to make 
democracy safe for the world. 
January, 1918. 
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ENGLAND, AMERICA, AND COLLEGE MEN. 
By ROBERT GRANT, Jr., 06, SecReTARY OF THE HarRvaRD CLUB oF Lonpon. 


k NOWLEDGE and information might have averted much hard 

feeling in the past between America and England, and now that 
they are fighting together and not against one another it is more essen- 
tial than ever before that they should understand each other. After 
the war America will have a great merchant fleet. America will want 
to export large quantities of manufactured goods. For the first time 
America will compete with England commercially on a large scale, 
and the two countries should make the most of the present situation 
if they are to get the best results out of it. There is room for both 
countries if they will work together, but unless they work together 
there may well be rocks ahead. The fact that in the near future large 
numbers of Americans and English are going to meet makes mutual 
knowledge of each other all the more important. 

When dealing with modern England it is always necessary to draw 
a distinction between London and the Provinces. London, like New 
York, is not typical of the nation, and is like a separate country 
within a country. Anything and anybody is accepted in London to 
such an extent that, if a man were to walk down Piccadilly in his 
pyjamas, only a few of the passers-by would take the trouble to look 
at him. In the London hotels, in “society,” in political life, and in 
literary, dramatic, and sporting circles, Americans for many years 
have been taken and accepted for what they were worth. Certainly no 
marked prejudice has existed against them. It has, perhaps, been 
rather the other way about, and as the number of Americans who have 
come to London has increased, the Londoner has begun to know 
Americans and to enjoy them. They are regarded as objects of inter- 
i est and are entertained almost as much as Englishmen in America. It 
is safe to say that few Americans can come to London to-day with an 
open mind and not enjoy their visit thoroughly. The old days are gone 
when they came and departed shaking off the icicles. Most of the 








Americans who faney they have been insulted or slighted in London ’ 
have suffered at the hands of a’ headwaiter or some one of this sort 
who, in pre-war days, was usually a German! [In other words, the 
governing, business, social, everyday London is used to Americans, 
I likes them, and wishes to be liked in return. The very class of Lon- 
doner who used to be suspicious of Americans now knows them and 


appreciates them. 
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The Provinces comprise all of England outside London, and may 
be said to form the real England. The provincial people, particularly 
the Northern people, are so different from the average Londoner that 
every American who comes to England should make a point of going 
to see them for himself. Their hustling energy, enterprise, self-confi- 
dence, and shrewdness make it quite clear why England, in spite of her 
inbred conservatism and the lack of enterprise her riches have engen- 
dered, has been able to hold her position as the greatest commercial 
nation in the world. Among the financial and industrial leaders in 
places like Liverpool, Manchester, Leeds, Sheffield, Newcastle, and 
Glasgow, the greatest interest is taken in Americans, and it is almost 
impossible to meet any representative business man who has not some 
connection with America if, indeed, he has not often been there. To- 
day, both in London and the Provinces, the people at the top, be it 
politics, business, or society, are friendly and sympathetic towards 
America and Americans. They know far more about America than 
the average corresponding American knows about England. It is curi- 
ous and encouraging that this should be so, as in the past, in 1776, 1812, 
and 1862, this very class of people was opposed to America and com- 
pletely misunderstood her. 

The fairly well-to-do, ordinary, middle-class people in England, 
however, know and care little about the United States. They still 
think of America as a strange, far-away country in which the unusual 
and unexpected are always likely to occur. They believe anything they 
hear about America and entirely fail to realize that it is peopled by a 
race speaking the same language and living under the same institu- 
tions of government as themselves. On the whole they tend to look 
down on the United States, and would rather think badly than well of 
her. This is a fact that must be recognized and faced. Most of these 
people, particularly the women, lead the dullest of dull lives, and their 
attitude towards America is due to ignorance and lack of education. 
To think and say utterly wrong and stupid things about America — 
or, for that matter, about any other foreign country, for they do not 
confine themselves to America — has become with them a habit of 
mind. Every country has such a class, but England, and perhaps 
America, has a particularly large class because the education these 
people have received is just enough to give them an idea that America 
and England are old enemies. The newspapers do the rest. In both 
countries they seem to take a fiendish delight in printing discreditable 
things, however trivial, about life as it is lived across the ocean. Then 
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Olympic games or international yacht races occur every few years, 
as if to insure that any possibility of mutual good-will may be smoth- 
ered under the controversies and recriminations which inevitably 
spring up. 

The so-called English upper and middle classes are apparently dia- 
metrically opposed on the subject of Americans. Perhaps they might 
be said to balance one another. What, then, of the great proletariat, 
likely to become much greater and more important in the near future? 
It is always difficult to tell what they think about anything. Before 
the war they did not like American labor-saving tools, methods of 
standardization, or the competition of the few American workmen 
who drifted to England; in general they were opposed to American 
suggestions or innovations of any sort, except perhaps high wages and 
short hours. This was certainly the attitude of the trade union part of 
the working people, and probably true also of the vast numbers of 
laborers outside the unions. As an instance of the length to which this 
anti-improvement policy was pursued, it is a fact that the use of pneu- 
matic riveters has never been allowed by the workmen in many of the 
biggest shipyards in the country. Hand-riveting is still the rule. The 
newspapers have also done their work with this class, but its feeling 
about America is probably on the whole impersonal, for the British 
workman is only afraid of the effect of American inventions and meth- 
ods on his position with his employer, and would take up a similar 
position in regard to similar Chinese or Turkish innovations. It is 
probably safe to say that the vast bulk of the English lower class has 
been too hard worked to think about such abstract things as whether 
they like or dislike Americans. If asked to give their opinion of Ameri- 
cans, they would probably have voted them a race of boastful money- 
grubbers, but they would have done it cheerfully, and it would have 
been tempered by a general idea that America was probably a pretty 
good place to live in. Their attitude might best be described as neu- 
4 tral, with this mental reservation — that when it came to fighting, any 
Britisher was worth two Americans, a natural and praiseworthy hal- 

lucination not altogether peculiar to England! , 

This, perhaps, represents the general attitude of the English people 
towards America before the war. When war broke out the question 
H on every English lip was whether or not America would protest against 

| Germany’s invasion of Belgium. As time went on and America re- 
mained silent, the disappointment of the English turned into resent- 
ment in the minds of a very large number of people, particularly the 
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middle and laboring classes. When the Lusitania outrage occurred, 
followed by notes, and other outrages, and more notes, America be- 
came actually very unpopular. The coining of the phrase “too proud 
to fight’ probably marked the high-water mark of the bitter feeling 
against America. After this the desperate struggle of the war ab- 
sorbed the nation and for a time America and her attitude were com- 
paratively forgotten. The newspapers stopped printing American 
news, and what they did print was not read. The English people made 
up their minds that America was not coming into the war, and there- 
fore was not worth their further attention. The fact that America 
was supplying vast quantities of indispensable food, raw materials, and 
manufactured munitions, besides helping to feed the Belgians and 
subscribing large sums of money to Allied war work, was balanced by 
the knowledge they were enriching themselves principally at Eng- 
land’s expense, and by a suspicion that America would have done 
equally well by Germany, so far as food and munitions were con- 
cerned, if it had not been for the British blockade. To put it bluntly, 
England, which before the war was on the whole fairly friendly to 
America, became very much the reverse, and, except for a small, 
though influential, portion of the governing class, considered that the 
United States had lost her self-respect and was merely seeking to fat- 
ten on the necessities of other countries. 

Under the circumstances this feeling was, perhaps, natural and not 
to be wondered at. Among the governing classes there was always a 
disposition to look at America’s position fairly, and, curiously enough, 
this disposition grew rather than declined as America persisted in 
maintaining an attitude of aloofness, despite German insults. The 
English people were scornful of America’s attitude, but the English 
Government consistently did everything possible to keep the relations 
between the countries friendly. Their slowness in making the blockade 
truly effective, particularly as regards cotton, was from deference to 
American opinion and to keep intact America’s good-will for the Allies’ 
cause. Thus the British Government, which in the past has often 
been so short-sighted and unsympathetic where America was con- 
cerned, pursued a far-sighted, broad-gauge, though internally un- 
popular policy. 

Then America suddenly came into the war. In a day the whole 
feeling of the English people changed. Probably nothing like it has 
ever been seen before. President Wilson made it so clear that the 
motives which prompted America’s entrance were principally ideal- 
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istic that it is not wrong to say the people of England, from the highest 
to the lowest, were thrilled. The romance of the thing appealed to 
them far more than the added physical strength which America’s 
entry brought to the cause. America was immediately regarded as a 
most extraordinary nation and President Wilson as a man among men 
and a great leader of the cause of democracy against autocracy. 
There has been no reaction. Rather has this feeling among the English 
increased, and a great curiosity has sprung up among the people in 
regard to America which never has been approached before. What 
President Wilson says is digested and followed more than the words 
of any other man, even Lloyd George. This feeling persists in spite of 
the fact that the majority of Americans do not attempt to disguise 
their enthusiasm for France and their coldness towards England. 

The best opportunity that ever has occurred for friendship and 
understanding between the two nations is present. There is no ques- 
tion as to the friendly attitude of England towards America. The 
next stage in the advance towards mutual sympathy therefore rests 
with America. Itis a difficult stage, as much is going to depend on 
how our officers and men get along with the English with whom they 
come in contact. It must, however, be recognized that England’s feel- 
ing of good-will and admiration is an abstract feeling, and that when 
individuals are encountered all sorts of personal ideas and opinions 
arise. It is foreign to the nature of the average Englishman to hail 
the American as a conquering hero. On the other hand if the American 
will give him half a chance he intends to do everything he can to make 
a friend of him: 

It is interesting to observe with what degree of success the men of 
the two countries who have been thrown in contact with each other 
have fraternized up to the present. It is only fair to divide the men 
from the officers. An American soldier in Liverpool spoke slightingly 
of England’s prowess to a Scotch acquaintance and was promptly 
thrown off the end of a wharf into shallow water where he struck bot- 
tom and was killed. The Scotchman was immediately half murdered 
by another American. The sailors on leave from our destroyers in 
Queenstown were attacked by the Irish and worsted on the streets of 
Cork, and were only prevented from subsequently making a sort of 
organized attack on the city by its being put permanently out of 
bounds. Our sailors ashore at Gibraltar never consider the day a suc- 
cess unless they, aided by the French, have entered into battle with 
the British Jack Tars. Fights between our sailors on leave in London 
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and English soldiers are of not infrequent occurrence. These events 
stand out, but it would be ridiculous to take them seriously. The en- 
listed men of any nation are always getting into fights with one an- 
other if there is no one else about. On the whole there is a pretty good 
feeling between the men of both countries. They do not associate 
much together as they have not much in common yet. When our sol- 
diers and sailors have gone through the same hardships and hard fight- 
ing that the British have encountered, and when our men have given 
a good account of themselves — as they will — a mutual respect and 
good-will should grow up that will be a lasting foundation on which 
to build. Canadians and Australians are very like Americans and, 
although at first there was some incompatibility, to-day they and the 
English are on a first-rate working basis. 

The American officers so far have seemed to get on well with the 
British. A captain who landed at Liverpool took several motor trucks 
from there to Salisbury Plain. He stopped at hotels each niglit, but 
on no evening was he permitted to sit alone or pay for his dinner. 
Some Englishman always stepped in and insisted on providing the 
best the hotel could produce. A number of Englishmen aided by the 
British Government and a few Americans have equipped a magnifi- 
cent private house in London as an American Officers’ Club. It is full 
all the time and is patronized nearly as much by Englishmen as by 
American officers. They come and take the Americans out to dine 
and away to the country for Sunday. 

There have been, of course, some exceptions among the officers of 
both countries. An American colonel who was in London for only a few 
days made quite an impression by the loud-voiced manner in which 
he denounced the way in which he was served in the London hotels, 
complaining bitterly that they were different and far inferior to New 
York hotels. Some one might have told him there was a war on! On 
the other hand an American naval officer passed several English offi- 
cers at the Savoy Hotel and heard one of them remark in a way in- 
tended to be overheard: “There goes the Navy; I met some of them 
the other night and I don’t like them.” Both these incidents are in- 
dicative of what is to be avoided, but also of what is unavoidable. 
Such incidents must continue to occur. 

The object of this article, which has been perhaps too gradually 
approached, is to suggest the influence college men can have in the 
near future on the relations between the two countries. 

All American officers will not be college graduates but a good per- 
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centage will be, and on these men a very heavy weight of responsibility 
will rest. These college men, because of their education, will have a 
chance of seeing the situation in England as it really is, and of profit- 
ing by it to bring about a better understanding. They should be able 
to teach their brother officers, who have perhaps been brought up to 
a wrong and insular view of England, founded on unfairly written 
histories and prejudice, what the truth about modern England is. 
They will be able to point out that, underneath the superficial differ- 
ences, the two countries are really very much the same. Every 
American who has lived in England for any length of time will attest 
this. They are really ridiculously alike. The college men will be 
able to influente their brother officers to restrain their tendency to 
think and proclaim that America is the only country in the world 
where things are done right. They will also be able to afford to take 
no notice of the unfriendliness or impertinence of occasional English 
officers. With the whole people of England at war, it is not surprising 
that some of the officers are a poor lot. Too many of the good ones 
have been killed. Ours are not all models of politeness and tact. 

This opportunity for college men may seem trivial in comparison 
with the other great facts of this war, but if they will all bear in mind 
the responsibility which rests upon them, the effects of their policy 
will certainly have far-reaching results in promoting future under- 
standing and sympathy between America and England. The few 
college men who have already mixed with the English have created a 
splendid impression and already many of them have revised and 
altered their own private opinions of England where this was neces- 
sary. Every American who comes to this side should realize that 
England likes America in the abstract and desires to like Americans 
as individuals. They should be given a chance. 

One practical suggestion to American officers, whether they are 
college men or not, may be of use. It is probable that American officers 
may feel momentarily chilled by their reception when first they are 
brought into contact with the British. The British officer on first 
acquaintance is not genial. It is only fair to say that this is particu- 
larly true with strangers of his own nationality. He does not shake 
hands and say he is “ pleased to meet you.” But after the ice has been 
broken, the American, like any one else, will find that he will be wel- 
comed and treated by Englishmen as one of themselves. He must, 
however, avoid taking offense where none is intended, and not expect 
to be introduced to every other English officer who may be present. 
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This is not done, and when one gets used to it it is a relief rather 
than a hindrance to social intercourse. Because you have not been 
introduced to a man is no reason you should not talk to him. The 
Englishman is extraordinarily slack in formalities, partly through shy- 
ness and partly through laziness, but he has made good in the fighting 
in France, and for this reason alone the Englishman is worthy of our 
highest respect. 


THE LEGAL ASPECTS AND EDUCATIONAL RESULTS OF 
THE HARVARD-TECHNOLOGY DECISION. 


By NATHAN MATTHEWS, ’75, LL.D., ’09. 


S one of those who were instrumental in securing the filing of 

the bill for instructions in the recent litigation over the will of 
Gordon McKay (President and Fellows of Harvard College v. Attorney- 
General et al.), I have been asked to write a short account of the legal 
meaning and educational effect of the decision of the Supreme Judi- 
cial Court in this case. 

The suit was brought by the Corporation of Harvard University at 
the request of certain of the older graduates and members of the Bos- 
ton and New York bar who had been earnestly opposed to the “‘ar- 
rangement” which was rejected by the Institute of Technology in 
1905, and who were still more opposed to the “ agreement” of 1913-15. 
Counsel for the trustees of the McKay estate were doubtful of their 
ability to secure a judicial decision as to the validity of this agreement 
without suing for the recovery of the whole fund and the termination 
of the trust; and this course they were reluctant to take. They asked 
the Corporation to test the question by a suit for instructions; but 
the Corporation, having received the opinion of eminent counsel that 
the agreement was valid, were disinclined to do so. In this situation 
the Harvard graduates in question applied to the Attorney-General 
to take action on behalf of the Commonwealth; but this request was 
denied on account of the financial connection between the state and 
the Institute of Technology. As is customary in such cases, however, 
the Attorney-General was willing to allow an information to be 
brought in his name at the relation of the graduates interested in the 
matter; and in November, 1914, the Corporation was informed that 
advantage would be taken of this permission unless the President and 
Fellows themselves applied to the court for instructions. The gradu- 
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ates preferred that the suit should be brought by the Corporation 
rather than by themselves in the name of the Attorney-General; be- 
cause, while they entertained no doubt that the agreement with the 
Institute was a violation of the McKay will, they felt that it had been 
entered into in good faith, and they were reluctant to appear as com- 
plainants in a case in which they would have to charge their alma mater 
with a breach of trust. The Corporation promptly acquiesced in this 
suggestion, and in May, 1915, filed a bill in equity for the instructions 
of the court; making the Attorney-General, the trustees of the McKay 
estate, and the Massachusetts Institute of Technology parties de- 
fendant. The case was heard by Mr. Justice Pierce, and reported by 
him to the full court in April, 1917; it was argued in October; and a 
decision was handed down on November 27, 1917, accompanied by 
an opinion by Mr. Justice DeCourcy.! In view of the legal, educa- 
tional and economic questions involved, this decision and opinion are 
likely to be landmarks in the law of educational trusts. 

It may be added that the graduates were aroused to action because 
as lawyers they felt that the sanctity of trusts and wills had been at- 
tacked in a most insidious and dangerous way; and because as gradu- 
ates of the University they were chagrined to think that Harvard 
College, the earliest and most frequent beneficiary of donations for 
charitable uses in Massachusetts, should be a party to such a breach 
of trust. They had heard of several cases in which prospective testa- 
tors had declined to give money to Harvard because of the use made 
by the Corporation of the McKay fund; and they feared that if this 
use should go unchallenged the credit of the University as an honor- 
able guardian of testamentary bequests would be seriously impaired. 
They had no confidence in the theory that the economic and educa- 
tional necessities of the time were such as to justify the surrender to 
another institution of a great trust fund before any use had been made 
of it by the donee; and they knew that several of the McKay profes- 
sors, as well as many other members of the faculty were strongly, 
though silently, of the same opinion. The agreement seemed to them, 
in short, to have been a hasty and ill-advised surrender of a great 
opportunity, an ignominious confession of incapacity by the oldest 
institution of learning in the country, and a virtual breach of trust by 
a college founded by their own ancestors and specifically bound by its 
earliest charter to dispose of the profits and revenues of all lands 
and gifts “according to the will of the donors.” 


1 Printed on a later page. 
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This prefatory explanation is given because the impression has pre- 
vailed that the only parties interested in the case were the Corpora- 
tion of Harvard, the McKay trustees, and the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology. As a matter of fact the suit was instituted by 
Harvard alumni, was closely followed by them at every stage, and 
the brief which might have been filed on their behalf was omitted 
solely for the reason that an inspection of the report of the case to the 
full court disclosed an issue which, in their opinion, could be answered 
in one way only. 

The issues of law involved in the case were simple ones, and the 
facts which raised them can be condensed into a relatively brief state- 
ment. By a series of deeds, wills, and codicils, executed on various 
dates between 1887 and 1902, the late Gordon McKay left a large 
fortune to trustees to be gradually paid over to the President and 
Fellows of Harvard College “provided they accept the same... 
strictly”” upon the trusts declared by him. These trusts provided 
that the income of the funds delivered to the University should be 
used ‘‘to promote applied science . . . by maintaining professorships, 
workshops, laboratories, and collections for any or all of those scien- 
tific subjects which have, or may hereafter have, applications useful 
to man, and... by aiding meritorious and needy students in pur- 
suing those subjects.”” The Corporation was directed “to take special 
care that the great subject of mechanical engineering in all its branches 
and in the most comprehensive sense, be thoroughly provided for”’; 
the President and Fellows were to “be free to provide from the En- 
dowment all grades of instruction in applied science, from the lowest 
to the highest”; and the instruction provided was to “be kept acces- 
sible to pupils who have had no other opportunities of previous edu- 
cation than those which the free public schools afford.”” The Univer- 
sity was also directed to establish liberal salaries and suitable assist- 
ance for the professors supported by the Endowment, in order that 
they might “be free to devote themselves to whatever part of the 
teaching requires the greatest skill and largest experience, and to the 
advancement of their several subjects.’’ Provisions were made for the 
erection of buildings and the installation of the best machinery and 
equipment. Finally, the testator declared that if the University did 
not accept the Endowment within two years after his decease, the 
entire fund should be handed over by the trustees of his estate to a 
corporation to be specially organized for the purpose. 

Mr. McKay died in 1903, and on October 31, 1904, the Corporation 
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of Harvard University formally accepted the fund “strictly upon the 
trusts, conditions and terms and for the purposes in said instruments, 
will and codicils set forth.” The very next year, however, an attempt 
was made to merge the scientific instruction at the University, includ- 
ing that to be supported by the McKay Endowment, with the Institute 
of Technology. This “arrangement,” as it was called, was by its terms 
conditional upon a decision of the Supreme Judicial Court that it was 
valid; but it was opposed by graduates of both the College and the In- 
stitute, and, though persisted in by the Corporation was finally re- 
jected by the Institute. Two clauses in this contract are worth quoting 
to show the difference between the attitude of the Corporation at that 
time as to their duty towards testamentary benefactors, and the atti- 
tude of the Corporation on the same subject in 1913. The preamble to 
the agreement of 1905 recites that as “the University feels that faith- 
fulness in the performance of these trusts which it has accepted is its 
first duty, to which all other considerations must yield, this agreement 
shall not go into effect until and unless the University shall have ap- 
plied to the Supreme Judicial Court for instructions and the Court 
shall have made a decree that this agreement may be carried out with- 
out violation of its duties as a trustee and in accordance with law 
and equity ”’; and the last clause in the document provides that “this 
agreement shall take effect when finally adopted and approved by the 
Corporation and the Overseers of the University and the Corporation 
of the Institute, and when and if a decree of the Supreme Judicial 
Court, as provided for in the preamble hereof, shall have been ob- 
tained.” 

In 1909 the first money was received from the McKay trustees by 
the Harvard Corporation, and the project of a union with the Institute 
was again revived, terminating in a formal “agreement”? which was 
entered into in December, 1913, but was subsequently modified and 
did not assume its final shape till March, 1915. The Corporation had 
apparently revised the salutary view held by it in 1905 that faithful- 
ness in the performance of a trust which it had accepted was “‘a duty 
to which all other considerations must yield”; and the agreement of 
1913-15, although this contract was not voted by the Corporation 
until February 23, 1915, and was not ratified by the Overseers till 
March 1, 1915, — three months at least after the Corporation had 
promised to ask the court for instructions, — contained no provision 
for a delay in putting it into effect until the court should make a 
decree that the agreement might be carried out without violation of 
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the Corporation’s duties as a trustee. Not only did the contract of 
1913-15 contain no provision of this nature; but, although the bill 
was filed in May, 1915, the whole scheme of merger contemplated by 
it was put into effect, for the academic year 1915-16, before the 
pleadings were completed, and two years before the case was argued 
and decided. 

The “agreement ”’ of 1913-15 provided in substance that all the 
University instruction in “mechanical, electrical, civil, and sanitary 
engineering, mining and metallurgy, and in the promotion of research 
in these branches of applied science” should be transferred to the 
Institute; that all this instruction was to be conducted in the Institute 
buildings; that the full control of curriculum and professors should 
be vested in the faculty of the Institute, which, after the agreement 
was put in operation, consisted of 14 Harvard men to 106 Technology 
men; that besides other property and income belonging to the Uni- 
versity, three fifths of the income of the McKay Endowment was to 
be devoted to the maintenance of this instruction at the Institute; and 
that the “executive head for all the work carried on ” under the agree- 
ment, was to be the President of the Institute, who was made an 
agent of both Corporations for the purpose. It is unnecessary to re- 
cite the minor provisions and details of the agreement; we are con- 
cerned only with its substance, and that has been stated fairly. It 
provided in effect that three fifths of the income of Gordon McKay’s 
great fortune should be withdrawn from the control of the University 
to which it had been given and should be vested in a body composed, 
in an overwhelming proportion, of the officers and professors of an- 
other institution, created and maintained for purposes well within 
the objects of the McKay Endowment, but not created, maintained, 
or intended as a University of liberal learning, and over whose officers, 
professors, and instruction the authorities of Harvard College were 
to have no effective control. It was, in short, to the extent of three 
fifths of the trust fund, a substitution of the Institute of Technology 
for the trustee to whom the fund had been given by the testator, and 
which had accepted the fund and had agreed to administer it “strictly 
upon the trusts ” specified in the deeds of gift. It was such a substitu- 
tion as the testator might have permitted if he had wished to, but 
which he, although well acquainted with the great merits of the Insti- 
tute as a technical training school, did not provide for. 

The case was ably argued, both for the Corporation; and for the 
McKay trustees; the Attorney-General and the Institute of Techno- 
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logy took no part in the argument; and the graduates at whose in- 
stance the suit had been brought believed, as already stated, that 
the case against the agreement was too plain to need a supporting 
brief from them. 

The legal argument for the Corporation was, in brief, that in the 
absence of express statutory limitation a corporation may adopt any 
reasonable means of accomplishing its purposes; that there is no ex- 
press statutory limitation upon the means to be adopted by the Presi- 
dent and Fellows of Harvard College in accomplishing the purposes 
of their incorporation which prevents them from carrying out the 
agreement in question; and that the means, coéperation with the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology in accordance with the terms 
of the agreement, were reasonable. It was further submitted that the 
school of applied science on the Charles River Embankment, con- 
templated by the agreement, was in effect a Harvard school and a 
department of Harvard University; that the agreement did not divest 
the President and Fellows of Harvard College of their control over 
the affairs of the Corporation; and that the specific directions of the 
McKay trust were not inconsistent with the general proposition that 
he was giving money to the President and Fellows of Harvard College 
to be used by them in any way that their general funds could be used 
in the field of applied science. 

It is unnecessary to refer to the legal arguments advanced by the 
McKay trustees against the validity of the agreement. It will be 
sufficient to quote the opinion of the court, which brushes aside the 
argument of the Corporation with almost contemptuous brevity. 
The court says of the agreement: 

‘In substance, it devotes three fifths of the income of the Endow- 
ment to an engineering school which is not only located at the Insti- 
tute, but is conducted and controlled by the Institute instead of by 
the University. ... 

“Reading the instrument in the light of the circumstances already 
referred to, it seems reasonably clear from its express provisions and 
implied limitations that Mr. McKay intended that not only the 
investment of the endowment funds, but the education which his 
endowment was to make possible, should be under the control and di- 
rection of the University, its government and administration. He 
selected as the trustee to carry out his purposes a great educational 
institution, one with whose ability adequately to carry out his plans 
he was familiar, and with whose historic name he desired to associate 
his own in perpetual memory... . 
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“Tn our opinion this intention of Gordon McKay is not in fact car- 
ried out in the agreement in controversy, as we have construed its 
provisions in their practical operation.” 

Down to this point the decision simply follows the general rule of law 
that where a trust which is to be performed by the donee has been ac- 
cepted by the latter, the execution of it cannot be transferred to an- 
other corporation. Having accepted the trust, the Corporation was 
bound to discharge it; and this could not be done if the income of the 
fund was to be handed over to the control of another corporation, or 
if the instruction provided was to be given within the precincts and 
under the direction of another institution. 

The legal import of the decision in this case does not stop, however, 
with the application of this fundamental and salutary principle of law. 
it reaches across the shadowy boundary between law and economics 
and teaches the lesson, much needed at the present time, that in the 
administration of an educational trust duly accepted by the donee, no 
substantial departure from the expressed will of the donor is lawful 
notwithstanding the advantages, supposed or real, from a financial, 
technical, or public standpoint, likely to accrue from such departure. 

.That the Corporation earnestly believed that a compliance 
“strictly” in accordance with the terms of the McKay trust would 
be a very difficult task for the University to discharge, and that the 
agreement with the Institute would promote the cause of scientific 
education not only in Harvard University but in general, is not dis- 
puted. These ideas were the inspiration of all the negotiations and 
contracts with the Institute; and they underlay the whole case pre- 
sented by the Corporation to the court. The original bill, filed in 
May, 1915, alleged that “the performance of the agreement according 
to its terms, and the application for this purpose of the income of the 
property received under the deeds of trust and the will of said McKay, 
will be of great and lasting benefit to both institutions and the cause 
of education in the community ”’; but this allegation was thought to 
be insufficient, and in November, 1916, the bill was amended by set- 
ting up, still more specifically, the inadequacy for many years to come 
of the McKay Endowment to provide the entire scheme of instruction 
contemplated by the testator, and the belief that the agreement with 
the Institute would “be economical in expenditure of funds, energy, 
and in every other respect would accomplish results not otherwise 
possible, and would be in line with modern methods of business and 
educational administration.” 
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In support of these allegations in the pleadings it was argued that 
Harvard with her meagre plant and equipment in the teaching of 
engineering and mining, and with an income of little over $100,000 
available for the purpose, could not hope to compete with an insti- 
tution equipped and financed like the Institute, or to build up a 
school of applied science which would be in any considerable degree 
successful; that cojperation was a part of the modern system of edu- 
cation, and was more in keeping with the spirit of educational effort 
than was competition; that Harvard University was a charitable 
corporation; that its funds were charged with a trust for the public; 
that to use them in duplicating the plant of the Institute with the 
result of creating two competitive schools of applied science rather 
than one school of higher efficiency was to waste a public charitable 
fund; and that limitations imposed by testators upon the use of their 
funds have frequently within comparatively short periods rendered 
charitable trusts of little public value. Counsel were obliged to con- 
cede, in appearance at least, that whether competition with the Insti- 
tute or combination with it was to be promoted by the McKay En- 
dowment depended upon the McKay will, and not upon what might 
seem to the court to be most in accord with the public interest; but all 
through the case it was plain that the main reliance of the Corporation 
was its ability, in the absence of opposing argument, to satisfy the 
court that “‘a decision against the agreement would be a severe blow 
to codperative effort in education and would greatly retard educa- 
tional progress.” 

This was also the language of the Corporation to the Overseers. 
President Lowell in his report for the year 1913-14, after stating , 
that the Corporation had, at the instance of some “friends of the Uni- 
versity who had grave doubts whether the agreement is in accord with 
the provisions of Gordon McKay’s will,” determined to bring a suit, 
refers to the agreement as productive of “great gain to the public”; 
and in his report to the Overseers for 1916-17, submitted after the 
decision of the case, he says that the agreement “‘was accomplishing 
the object for which it was designed, the maintenance of a single 
school of greater power than either institution could have maintained 
alone,” and that “few persons familiar with the present-day problems 
and needs of technical education in America entertain any doubt that 
the combination with the Institute was in the public interest.”” The 
attitude of the press was the same; the New York Evening Post, for 
instance, after referring to the tendency of the courts to allow the 
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administrators of great trusts to break the provisions of a will which 
have clearly been outgrown, said that the decision of the court “was 
undoubtedly regrettable,’ and expressed the fear that the college 
might in consequence suffer from the educational disease of “undi- 
gested millions.” ° 

I have set this educational argument out at greater length than it 
deserves from a legal standpoint, because of its bearing on the future 
policy of the University. As a legal proposition, the McKay trustees 
saw no cause to reply to it in their argument; and the court merely 
said that there was no “occasion for the application of the cy-pres 
doctrine because admittedly the trust can be administered. It may 
be assumed also that a codperative plan like that proposed would be 
advantageous to both of these great institutions by creating one school 
of applied science of the highest efficiency, with economy in expendi- 
ture and effort, to take the place of two competitive schools. But 
so far as the agreement attempts to dispose of the income of the Mc- 
Kay gift, the controlling question is whether it is authorized by the 
terms and conditions of the trust upon which the gift was made and 

. accepted. The income of the McKay Endowment must be admin- 
istered according to the intention of the founder, Gordon McKay, even 
though it be at variance with our views of policy or expediency.” 

So far as the supposed educational advantages of the agreement 
present a question of law, the decision of the court means that where 
an educational trust, created in 1903 and accepted in 1904, is capable 
in 1913 of being executed as the donor intended, the donee cannot 
divert the income to other uses merely because such a course would 
in its opinion be advantageous to itself or to the cause of education. 
Wills and trusts for educational charities are not “scraps of paper” 
to be set aside for financial, educational, or economic reasons, if their 
provisions are capable of execution as intended by the person who 
created them. The whole case for the Corporation depended upon a 
denial of this principle, and one beneficent effect of the decision of the 
court will be that hereafter, in Massachusetts at least, we shall hear 
no more of the insidious doctrine that the donee of a trust fund can 
divert it to other uses whenever he thinks he can do better with the 
money. 

It is important, however, not to leave the matter here, for the eco- 
nomic and educational wisdom of the provisions of the McKay trust 
will necessarily be factors in the decision which the University must 

now make as to what it shall do with the Endowment. Speaking as 
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one of the “friends of the University ” who, through the recent litiga- 
tion, may be regarded as immediately responsible for the present con- 
dition of this problem, and as one who, by reason of professional and 
official occupations has during the past thirty years been brought into 
close and continuous contact with the engineering profession in nearly 
every branch of applied science, I wish to register an emphatic dissent 
from the whole doctrine upon which the Corporation has acted in the 
matter of the McKay endowment. Coéperation between institutions 
of learning is always desirable, and many kinds of codperation between 
Harvard and the Institute may be suggested which will not violate 
the terms of the McKay trust. Combination, amalgamation, outright 
union, may also in some cases be advantageous to both of the combin- 
ing institutions, as well as beneficial to the general cause of education. 
But there can be no greater fallacy than to assume that combination 
is always, generally, or per se superior to competition. Combination 
in the world of industry and finance too often ends in monopoly, and 
combination in educational matters may conceivably lead to standard- 
ization, mediocrity, and stagnation. Competition is the law of nature; 
it is the natural basis of progress; and this rule applies in every field of , 
work, perhaps even more clearly to the higher activities of the human 
intellect than to ordinary industries and money-making. Intelligent 
competition between Harvard and the Institute of Technology is to be 
sought, not avoided; unless the Institute covers the whole field and all 
the details of applied science, and covers them so well that there is no 
opportunity for improvement. Now the work of the Institute is a 
necessary part of scientific education, and it does this work admirably ; 
but its most enthusiastic supporter would not claim that its methods 
of instruction are the last word in scientific education. The Institute 
is a technical school of the highest grade; but the instruction in the 
higher mathematics and other branches of pure science is by no means 
of the same order of excellence, and is not comparable with that to be 
obtained either in Europe or at Harvard College. American technical 
education, including that given at the Institute, is notoriously infe- 
rior, so far as instruction in pure science goes, to that which has for 
years been open to the young engineer in Germany and France. 
Would not a more thorough knowledge of pure mathematics have made 
the first Quebec bridge strong enough to carry its own weight? And 
was not the failure of the design for this bridge due, in the last analy- 
sis, to defective methods of instruction in pure mathematics as ap- 
plied to bridge building? It is unnecessary, however, to seek proof of 
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the correctness of this view in particular instances of failure; the war 
has demonstrated the superiority of pure science to mere technological 
training in practically every branch of applied science. It has at 
least shown the absolute necessity for research and instruction in pure 
science if we are to turn out the highest grade of practical engineers, 
chemists, physicists, and other professional men. Work of this sort 
is preéminently the work of a University rather than of a school of 
technology; it is appreciated in University circles as it cannot be in 
any other; and it is inspired by association with men who have dedi- 
cated their lives to learning and research in other fields. Competition 
between the technical instruction given at the Institute and the more 
fundamental kind which might have been given at the neighboring 
University would, therefore, not have been an economic or educa- 
tional error; it was on the contrary precisely that kind of instruction 
which was most required to promote applied science as well as the 
true interests of Harvard University. And competition with the In- 
stitute was what Gordon McKay intended in giving his money to 
Harvard. 

Thus from every standpoint of honor, law, self-interest, and eco- 
nomics it is the duty of the Corporation, now that it has been freed 
from the paralyzing grip of the agreement with the Institute, to ad- 
minister the McKay Endowment in friendly competition with the 
instruction in applied science there conducted, not in combination or 
union with it. This does not mean that there shall be no coéperation, 
no interchange of instructors, no joint use of expensive apparatus. It 
does not mean that Harvard should strive to duplicate every feature 
and detail of the instruction given at the Institute. McKay’s intent 
was a far broader one than this. His endowment was to be used for 
any of the “scientific subjects which have, or may hereafter have, 
applications useful to man”; for the highest as well as the lowest 
grades of instruction in applied science; and the McKay professors 
were to be free to devote themselves to “ whatever part of the teach- 
ing requires the greatest skill,” and generally to the “ advancement 
of their several subjects.”’ Instruction in the higher grades of applied 
science, that is, in pure science, as well as research, are among the 
purposes for which Mr. McKay expressly directed that his money 
should be used. To devote a considerable part of the income of the 
fund to these purposes will fulfil the desires of the testator, will do so 
without any destructive competition with the Institute of Technology, 
and will reflect increasing glory upon Harvard University. 
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I am unable to discover any hindrance to the execution of this 
program in any of the special directions in Mr. McKay’s will. 

The Corporation is to “take special care that the great subject of 
mechanical engineering ” shall be provided for; but this expression is 
a very comprehensive one, and even if a relatively narrow meaning 
would attach to it standing alone, the clause in which it is found is 
controlled by the prior and general direction that the fund shall be 
used to promote “applied science”’ and “for any of those scientific 
subjects which have, or may hereafter have, applications useful to 
man.” 

The will contains a direction that the instruction furnished by the 
Endowment is to be open to those who have had no education other 
than that afforded by the public schools; but this, of course, does not 
mean that every course of instruction is to be open to young men 
coming directly from the high school. It means, at most, that such 
graduates shall have access to the lowest course, or to one course, in 
each branch of science taught. This construction might prevent the 
use of the Endowment exclusively for the maintenance of what is com- 
monly called a graduate school of science; but it would not prevent 
the use of a large part of the income for advanced courses in pure 
science. The subject-matter of such courses would operate, by itself, 
as a bar to the selection of them by immature students. 

Nor is it a valid objection to the devotion of the McKay Endow- 
ment to the purposes specified in the will that the income of the fund 
will for many years be insufficient to provide instruction in all the 
branches of science mentioned. This was a fact that must have been 
apparent to the testator, and if it was not, the law is well settled 
that in such cases the income must be used for the purposes of the 
will as far as it will go. This gives the Corporation the right to select, 
under the general directions of the will, the particular subjects in 
which instruction shall be provided by the fund, until the time comes 
when the income will be sufficient to carry out the testator’s full de- 
sire. In the mean time the partial inadequacy of the fund broadens, 
rather than restricts, the discretion of the Corporation. 

The University will find no difficulty in using the income of the 
McKay Endowment, as far as it will go, and in strict accord with the 
will of the donor, in maintaining a school of applied science with 
special emphasis on the most thorough instruction, and also on re- 
search, in the purely scientific branches of the subject. And in doing 
so there will be no need of any closer relations with the Institute of 
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Technology than are involved in the friendly coéperation already 
suggested. Under the decision of the court there can be no union or 
combination, physical, financial, or educational; and it is earnestly 
to be hoped that no more efforts will be made to effect such a union, 
however restricted. Any such attempt would lead to further litiga- 
tion, and whatever the result, the good name of the University would 
be sure to suffer. It seems to me that the alumni are justified in 
interpreting the statement of President Lowell in his last report to 
the Overseers that “the most scrupulous pains will be taken to con- 
form both to the legal obligations of the trust and to the wishes of the 
testator” as an assurance that nothing of the sort will be attempted. 

Let me add, in conclusion, that I have discussed the subject with 
many alumni during the past two months; that I have found them to 
be united in opposition to any further negotiations with the Institute; 
and that all of them who are specially interested in scientific educa- 
tion believe that the decision of the court has cleared the way for the 
establishment and maintenance of a great school of applied science 
by Harvard University, which will not be fettered by entangling 
alliances with other institutions, and which will illustrate, as nothing 
else can, the joint names of Harvard and McKay. They believe that 
with the strongest departments of mathematics, physics, chemistry, 
and economics in the country it would be not only a discredit to 
Harvard but a calamity to the cause of scientific education if these 
resources are not made available, in combination with related work, 
to train engineers who shall be thoroughly grounded in the principles 
and methods of pure science and who are inspired by the associations 
and ambitions which contact with the influences of a great university 
alone can give. And all of us are confident that if this plan is carried 
out the wisdom of Gordon McKay will be justified — to quote again 
from the opinion of Mr. Justice DeCourcy — “‘in selecting as the 
trustee to carry out his purposes a great educational institution, one 
with whose ability adequately to carry out his plans he was familiar, 
and with whose historic name he desired to associate his own in per- 
petual memory.” 
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WHAT IS A SCHOOL OF APPLIED SCIENCE? 
By LAWRENCE J. HENDERSON, ’98. 


BOUT the middle of last century the useful arts were still de- 

veloping, as they always had developed, by a slow process of 
adaptation through the survival of the fittest. The familiar example 
of this is the evolution of the ship, by imperceptible variations at the 
hands of the craftsman, from a rude canoe to a very intricate fabric 
that no man could ever have invented. Until recent times inventions 
had rarely played a greater part in the growth of other arts and 
trades. During the preceding hundred years, however, the importance 
of inventions had greatly increased. In particular the steam engine, 
which was quite as much the special creation of one man’s genius as 
an evolutionary product, had already transformed the industrial sys- 
tem, while the resulting new conditions were calling forth an ever 
increasing array of new machines. 

But as yet applied science hardly existed. The steam engine had 
contributed far more to science than science to the steam engine, and 
neither the general laws nor the data of pure science were sufficient 
to permit extensive applications in the arts. Such applications were 
restricted to the calculation of the almanac or the determination of 
latitude and longitude, to a few chemical manufactures, or to simple 
processes of applied mechanics. The great trades were still carried 
on according to traditional rules and immemorial customs. There was 
almost no scientific medicine or agriculture, and no electrical tech- 
nology. 

Since that time a revolution has taken place which is likely to be 
more important than the industrial revolution. For the first time man 
has learned to found his activities upon the principles of science, to 
seek as the instruments of progress, not inventions, but scientific dis- 
coveries which may be applied in the arts, and thus to assimilate med- 
icine, agriculture, and engineering to pure science. So for the first 
time in his long history man has gained control of a systematic 
method for adapting the environment to his purposes. The day of 
the inventor has followed the day of the craftsman, and at length the 
day of the scientist has dawned. 

This is the fact which will determine the place of applied science in 
the university of the future. It clearly proves that applied science and 
pure science should be regarded as one, and that superior education in 
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applied science must be founded upon a thorough training in pure 
science. 

American medical education has already adjusted itself to the new 
conditions. A period in which there was a rapid increase in the quan- 
tity and improvement in the quality of instruction in pure science in 
the medical curriculum has been followed by a modification of the 
relation of the medical schools to the colleges. At present not less 
than four years devoted almost entirely to pure science intervene 
between the preparatory school and the beginning of clinical studies.' 
Judging both by European and by American experience this seems to 
be a real minimum if the student is to become not merely a medical 
technician but an applied scientist. 

I cannot think that the requirements in engineering and other 
branches of applied science should be sensibly different. If the phy- 
sician requires a flexible control of the theories and methods of chem- 
istry and biology, those of mathematics and physics are just as neces- 
sary to the engineer, and not a bit easier to come by. Skill of hand 
and eye, and training in thinking have the same value in the hospital 
and in the factory. Above all, the point of view and the habits which 
make the scientist are the indispensable qualifications for leadership 
in either profession. 

This view is supported by the experience of the European nations. 
In almost every country of Europe the amount of work devoted to 
pure science in the engineering curriculum is equal to that in the medi- 
cal curriculum. It is hard to think that sound preliminary scientific 
training can be acquired with much less. If a man is to become a 
leader in his profession, except in the administrative or financial 
branches, this is what he must receive or else later painfully acquire 
through his own efforts. This view is supported by the testimony of 
Professor Caullery, French Exchange Professor for the year 1915-16, 
who has just published a book on American Universities and American 
Science, the fruit of his American experiences. Referring to our schools 
of technology he says: “The education of the American engineer and 
that of his French colleague are very different. The latter certainly 
possesses a very marked superiority in respect of theoretical scientific 
instruction; indeed I have been told that, since the war has led a con- 
siderable number of our engineers into American industrial establish- 
ments, the fact is clearly recognized. Nothing in the United States is 


1 In the Harvard Medical School a small part of this pure science is mingled with 
the early clinical instruction. 
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comparable to the preparation for the competitions of the Ecole poly- 
technique and the Ecole centrale. The freshmen of the (American) 
Schools of Engineering are very weak.” ! 

It is not hard to understand the present state of technological edu- 
cation in America. A certain suspicion of pure science and mathemat- 
ics, fortified by the character of some of the instruction in these sub- 
jects in our colleges, has always existed. To the man of affairs they 
are unpractical. Secondly, the demand for men who possessed a tech- 
nological training has exceeded the supply, and as a result there has 
been little pressure for radical reform. Again, the four years of college 
have never been regarded as closely related to the affairs of later life. 
This, upon the one hand, has tended to relax the work of the college 
and unduly to discredit it in the eyes of technological students and 
professors alike. Upon the other hand, it has tended to obscure the 
fact that the college course should be a part of modern professional 
education, just as it is for the classical scholar or the mathematician, 
and that only a rich man can afford to devote it chiefly to other 
purposes. 

Nevertheless a condition in which all American technological edu- 
cation is inferior to that of the countries of Europe cannot endure. It 
is a survival from the dead past which has been made possible by the 
easy conditions of American life. The war, by proving that the best 
experts are pure scientists, has revealed its fatal defect, and the greater 
pressure of competition after the war must before long effect the cure. 
Of course great schools, like the Institute of Technology, cannot de- 
cline, and need not even suffer much change, for there will always be 
a demand for their present product. But that product will not con- 
tinue to be the highest product of American technological education. 
And such schools seem to be in no position radically to modify their 
output without unduly extensive changes, which can hardly win the 
support of important elements among their faculties and graduates. 
They are not universities, they lack, at least relatively, the point of 
view of the pure scientist, and they have not the numerous depart- 
ments whose coéperation will be necessary to a thoroughly liberal 
and elastic system which shall meet the great new requirements. 
Above all they cannot abandon their present task, which is necessary 
and important. In short, technological departments of universities 
must come into existence and take over a part of the labor now per- 

1 Caullery, Les Universités et la Vie Scientifique aux Etats-Unis, p. 135. (Paris: 
Armand Colin, 1917.) 
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formed by schools of engineering. The universities, however, need not 
duplicate the efforts of the technological schools or really compete 
with them, for differentiation and division of labor which already 
exist in Europe have become necessary in America. 

The place of such undertakings in the university is not easy to fore- 
see, for there are many possible administrative arrangements. It is, 
however, certain that a good beginning could be made at Harvard 
with very little change, so as to serve as the foundation for a careful 
adaptation to the changing conditions. At present the Medical School 
and the Bussey Institution are at least partly engaged in just the kind 
of work which needs to be developed. Except for their separation 
from the scientific departments in Cambridge, they are even now 
almost ideally qualified to carry it on. Moreover, the Cambridge 
departments already offer much of the instruction and provide the 
facilities for a good foundation of the more strictly engineering sub- 
jects, while,the training of technical chemists — hardly different from 
that of pure chemists — has long been carried on in Harvard College. 

Under the circumstances it seems clear that the faculties of the Uni- 
versity could very easily adjust their instruction so as to undertake 
the work of a liberal school of applied science. Probably the changes 
would be no greater than those that were involved in the establish- 
ment of the Graduate School of Business Administration. With very 
small modifications courses now offered in Harvard College might 
provide all the undergraduate work of the School,! and the McKay 
and other engineering professors, the various scientists and mathe- 
maticians of the Faculty of Arts and Sciences, and the Faculties of 
the Medical School and the Bussey Institution, could attend to the 
more advanced work. 

No one should presume to define the plan of the Harvard School of 
Applied Science, which can only be successfully made by those who 
must bring it into existence and take the responsibility for its success. 
Moreover, the School must be molded by experience and the changing 
conditions of American life. Yet a few general reflections may perhaps 
help those whose interest in the problem is not a professional one more 
clearly to understand what task confronts the scientific faculty and 
the administration. 

When, in the future, a boy enters Harvard with scientific interests 
and some disposition to prepare for work in applied science, he will 


1 For a full discussion, see Professor Richards’s article in the Harvard Alumni Bul- 
letin of January 3, 1918. 
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probably find that his freshman and sophomore years are to be just 
what they might be to-day. He will naturally elect several elementary 
scientific courses chosen from the departments of Physics, Chemistry, 
and Biology; he will certainly be encouraged to go on with serious 
work in mathematics; and he will no doubt undertake the usual 
amount of distribution. If his high school record is good, he will prob- 
ably be at once eligible to a McKay scholarship. Thus he will come 
to the stage which roughly corresponds to the end of secondary school 
education in Europe prepared to specialize, but not yet committed to 
any further course of study. 

According to existing arrangements, if he should wish to undertake 
the study of medicine, and if his work had included suitable courses in 
chemistry and biology, he might at this point enter the Medical School, 
where he would then devote two years more to the study of the so- 
called medical sciences, which, however, are really branches of pure 
biology. At least he might do this if he had succeeded in earning a 
place in the first third of his class. This simple but important provi- 
sion deserves a wider extension to the other applied sciences, for it is 
simply useless to give a first-rate training in applied science to second- 
rate men. If it were understood that only students who, at the end of 
the sophomore year, stood in the first third of their class and possessed 
the necessary scientific and mathematical training, could be permitted 
to declare themselves candidates for honors in applied science, and 
that only successful candidates for honors in applied science could 
enter the Graduate School of Applied Science without some sort of 
examination, an improvement in undergraduate scientific work must 
surely result. 

Under such an arrangement a small group of students, well pre- 
pared and of good quality, would at the beginning of the junior year 
enter upon approved courses of study of two years’ duration, designed 
to fit them for graduate work in applied science. These courses might 
be very diverse in subject matter, for some would lead to engineering, 
others to applied chemistry, and others to applied biology. But inevi- 
tably they would all be alike in putting pure science and mathematics 
in the first place, while affording a reasonable opportunity for suitable 
courses to count for distribution, together with a small amount of 
work of a technical character. Such a course of study need not differ 
very much from our present arrangements for the degree of bachelor 
of arts. A part of the technical work would naturally be done in the 
summer months and the rest need not differ from the various courses 
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of a technical character which are now to be found in the elective 
pamphlet. The purpose of the arrangement would be to provide a 
broad scientific education as the foundation for later work. The stu- 
dent who had successfully completed such a course would correspond 
to European students who have completed two years of the curricu- 
lum of a school of technology, or to students in the Harvard Medical 
School at the end of the second year, but they would also correspond 
to the present Bachelors of Arts of Harvard College, and they would 
have had the benefits of the liberal life of the University. 

Whatever may be thought of the somewhat Utopian details of this 
plan, a serious modification of the curriculum is hardly possible, for 
this is determined, not by any desire to eliminate courses of a technical 
character, but by the necessity of including a sufficient amount of pure 
science and a minimum of courses of “distribution.” Above it has 
been said that such a course of study must be regarded as part of the 
professional education of the engineer. I hope that it may now be plain 
that this portion of his education is nevertheless thoroughly non- 
professional, and that it is only what is necessary to make him later a 
free man, not a slave of routine. Therefore, it is a waste of time to 
give such an education to those who have not the native ability to rise 
above the position of the routine worker. For this reason it seems just 
and expedient to admit to the Graduate School of Applied Science 
without examination only such students as have completed the under- 
graduate work with honor. 

Other students of this Graduate School might be recruited from the 
whole country, including any faculty of Harvard University, by 
means of some sort of competition. A rigorous competition, to which 
the élite of the country should be attracted by great freedom after 
admission to the School and perhaps by fellowships large enough to 
cover all expenses, would offer many advantages. These are so well 
exemplified by the French system of education that they need not be 
discussed here. It must be evident, however, that such a body of 
students could be left free from rules and much routine, thus liberating 
their professors from administrative cares. It might even be possible, 
though I fear it would be terribly un-American, to grant no higher 
degrees. Then professors and students alike would indeed be free. 
Under such conditions one can imagine a spirit of untrammeled and 
happy work which to-day inspires only the most fortunate and inde- 
pendent spirits among our students. Who can say whether such a 
. dream is beyond the range of possibility? 
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Let this School be made up of the professors and the laboratories of 
the whole University without closer bonds than now exist. Establish 
genuine codperation without administrative or legal ties, so that the 
School may be more comprehensive than any one Faculty or group of 
laboratories. Let this be in some respects an “invisible college,” like 
that body of men which grew into the Royal Society, existing for the 
sake of science and the nation. Restore simple and inexpensive stu- 
dent laboratories of engineering and broad courses in all the branches 
of technology. As the endowment permits add substantial research in- 
stitutes which can equal the attractions of the independent institutes 
of research and provide the benefits of the life of the University to 
boot. In short, seek the realities, the invisible not less than the visible, 
let the spirit of research unite and pervade the whole, and the task 
will be completed. Indeed a modest and slow growth of material equip- 
ment will be sufficient. There has been far too much emphasis upon 
bricks and mortar and vast machinery in all our universities. But 
science is a product of the mind. 

It is easy to think of other pleasant possibilities. If the fellows of 
the Graduate School of Applied Science were assigned to one of the 
college dormitories, Perkins Hall for example, the influence of the 
School upon its members and upon the University might be pro- 
moted. If some of the professors were encouraged to devote their 
energies wholly to research, like the members of the Rockefeller In- 
stitute, or to lecture only upon special topics bearing upon their 
special interests, it might be possible to win recruits to the Faculty 
who could not otherwise be won. 

But whatever the plan of the Graduate School may be, there is one 
thing that will be necessary for its success. The relation of the pro- 
fessor to the advanced student must be the personal relation of mas- 
ter and apprentice. This is, has been, and ever will be the necessary 
and sufficient condition of effective higher education in science. For 
this reason systematic instruction can have but a restricted place in 
higher education in applied science, and large classes are simply out of 
the question. 

Universal assent to any project for the formation of the School of 
Applied Science is not to be thought of. But I believe that the men 
of science in the University will nearly all agree upon one statement 
of principles. The foundation of the School must be a broad education 
in pure science and mathematics; its highest activity must be personal 
collaboration between professors and advanced students of superior 
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ability in the business of research. Nothing else matters. Any school 
corresponding to these requirements will be a true department of the 
University and a great force in the development of American civ- 
ilization. 


JOHN FARWELL MOORS : AN APPRECIATION. 
By JOHN A. SULLIVAN, k ’11. 


HERE are two classes of men who always seem reluctant to dis- 

continue the service they are rendering to the public. One is the 
paid, the other the unpaid class of public servants, and the former, 
being greater numerically, is more in evidence. The larger portion of 
our public service is, and necessarily must be, performed by agents 
who receive financial recompense for their labors, but a substantial 
part of it is done by those whose only compensation is the spiritual 
satisfaction which such service brings. The joy one experiences in 
unpaid public service is the moral and intellectual result of acts dic- 
tated by benevolent impulses. And long-continued service of this kind 
can be obtained only from those who are liberally endowed with the 
true philanthropic spirit. 

John Farwell Moors, recently elected a Fellow of Harvard College, 
is one who has received such an endowment, and his possession of it has 
been manifested in many ways and in many places. The training which 
the University gives is likely to inspire one with an interest in popular 
education, and it was only natural that after Mr. Moors’s graduation 
from Harvard in 1883 he should soon display great interest in the pub- 
lic school system of the city of his birth, He saw many defects in the 
Boston school system, and he set himself to remove them; but his 
efforts, and those of the individuals who joined him in the cause, met 
with very little success at first. He thought he could do better if he 
were a member of the School Committee, and he became a candidate 
in 1894, but he met the usual fate of the reformer. This defeat did not 
discourage him, and his activities for the betterment of the school sys- 
tem were continued with unabated ardor. He organized the Public 
School Association, which adopted the motto “Keep the schools out 
of politics,” and, after the Legislature provided in 1905 for a reduc- 
tion in the number of the School Committee from twenty-four to five, 
the hope of divorcing politics from the schools soon became a reality. 

The resulting change was far-reaching in its consequences. Since the 
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establishment of the new principle the pupils have been better housed, 
the curriculum has been extended, a merit system has been established 
for appointments and promotions, and in these and in other ways, 
throughout the system, a persistent effort has been made to attain the 
object for which the schools were founded, namely, to give the children 
an education that would fit them for their tasks in the life beyond the 
schools and make them honorable and efficient citizens of the Common- 
wealth. These beneficial results are not attributable wholly to the 
Public School Association. A wider and deeper consciousness of the 
true function of the public school system brought the change in policy 
and methods. The electorate realized that in truth the schools were for 
the children and not for the politicians. But the association which Mr. 
Moors organized and helped so largely to maintain was the most active 
influence that led to the re-discovery of this old though long-forgotten 
truth. 

Such a contribution to the public welfare as this improvement of the 
schools might well be thought sufficient by one less unselfish than Mr. 
Moors. It has in fact formed only a small portion of his benevolent 
works. A far greater drain upon his moral and physical resources has 
been made during his service on the Boston Finance Commission. This 
commission was created to discover the defects in the administration of 
the city government, to provide the remedies, and, if necessary, to 
devise a new charter. The commission consisted of seven members, 
ail unpaid, and their work began on July 20, 1907, and ended on Jan- 
uary 29, 1909 — a period of eighteen months. During this time Mr. 
Moors rarely missed a meeting of the commission. There was much 
work to do and it was of a very difficult character. The city govern- 
ment had fallen to a low estate. Politics had penetrated into its every 
nook and corner. The chief officers had been appointed without regard 
to fitness and solely as a reward for political services rendered. The 
rank and file of the city’s employees had come to feel that their promo- 
tions, and even their continuance in office, depended, not upon good 
service to the city, but upon faithful service to their political masters. 
In the real service of the city, discipline had ceased to exist, and general 
demoralization had resulted. Contracts were given to favorites without 
pretense of competition, purchases of supplies were made on the same 
basis, public work was improperly supervised, and the increased cost 
resulting from such practices was reflected in a rising tax rate and an 
increasing debt. The beneficiaries of this system were comparatively 
few, and the victims many; but the latter had come to believe that 
they were helpless and that the situation was well-nigh hopeless. 
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The situation was indeed desperate, but it proved not to be hopeless. 
The steady grind of the commission resulted in such wide publicity for 
the evils of administration that a favorable atmosphere was created 
for the consideration of the new charter which the commission pro- 
posed in its final report to the Legislature. The new charter was 
adopted and the situation began to improve immediately, the improve- 
ments being due:mainly to the short ballot, the provisions for pub- 
licity, and the better administrative machinery which the charter pro- 
vided. It was again Mr. Moors’s fortune to find that his efforts, and 
those of his associates, had not been unproductive of good results. 
With grim tenacity, he had stuck to his post, doing his full share of the 
work, and much of the credit for the performance was justly due to 
him. He did not have to wait long for recognition of his services. 

One of the provisions of the new charter was the establishment of a 
permanent Finance Commission for the city, to consist of five members, 
only one of whom, the chairman, was to receive a salary. The unpaid 
service of Mr. Moors on the original commission was followed by 
an appointment on June 23, 1909, as an unpaid commissioner on the 
new Commission for a two-years’ term. On the expiration of this term 
he was reappointed on July 12, 1911, for five years, and on the expira- 
tion of this term he was reappointed in 1916 for five years more. 
When this last term expires he will have served as an unpaid member of 
the Finance Commission for thirteen and one half years, which is a 
long sentence even for a philanthropist. 

The writer of this article served with Mr. Moors as a member of the 
Finance Commission for six years, and therefore has had an excep- 
tional opportunity to observe him at close range. 

I have never seen greater devotion to the public weal. His work on 
sub-committees was promptly done and he was unfailing in his attend- 
ance at the meetings of the full commission. To this work he brought 
patience, a keen sense of humor, a great capacity for labor on dry 
details as well as in the more interesting discussion of principles of 
government, a firm resolution to adhere to sound principles without 
compromise, and a strong desire to deal justly with, and to avoid 
giving unnecessary pain to, those whom the commission felt obliged to 
criticize. 

During all this time he has been on call for various kinds of charitable 
and relief work. The Chelsea fire, the San Francisco earthquake, the 
Salem fire, and the Halifax disaster, all resulted in calls for his services, 
and to all he gave generously of his time and his labor. Yet, with it all 
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he has managed to find time enough to lecture in the Harvard School of 
Business Administration for the last eight years, to discharge the duties 
of an officer of Radcliffe College, and to make his own private business 
successful. And I doubt if any one ever heard him complain that he 
was overworked, for self-pity seems to have no place in his composi- 
tion. Kindness, to everybody but himself, seems to animate his thought 
and guide his action. In making him a member of the Corporation, 
Harvard has honored itself no less than it has honored him, for it 
has shown a due appreciation of the fine quality of one whose sym- 
pathy with all sorts of human beings and human interests .should 
help to enrich the field of usefulness of the University itself. 


FROM A GRADUATE’S WINDOW.. 


HE weather is unpropitious for keeping the window open, and 

for that reason, perhaps, a graduate’s eyes, looking through a 
The Duffers glass that has escaped the goody’s diligence, do not see 
Parnassus clearly what is going on in the College. 

It is plain that the old elms, magnified by a pious memory into 
Sequoian grandeur, are gone, and that Weld, Thayer, and Matthews 
are still standing. How little can we, with all our scientific destruc- 
tiveness, lord it over our surroundings! A professor lets out from his 
coat pocket (or wherever scientific professors hatch larvee) a flight 
of browntail moths, which destroy all the elms for a thousand miles 
around, but never an insect, natural or artificial, which will bore into 
mortar, bricks, and brownstone, and lay eggs where destruction would 
be a blessing. Weld, Thayer, and Matthews are still standing, and 
though lovers of Harvard, hoping to hear a hollow sound, tap on the 
walls as they go by, no sound comes forth other than that of a stolid 
will to live for centuries. These buildings bid fair, unless some great 
Emathian, or other kindly conqueror, comes to the rescue, to outlive 
the rest of the College. 

Are Weld, Thayer, and Matthews symbols of academic steadfast- 
ness? Are the incorporeal parts of the College, that also existed forty 
years ago, still living on in like massive stability? What has become 
of the courses we used to take? Have they departed with venerable 
professors to the Happy Isles where professors cease from lecturing 
and students are at rest? What in particular has become of Medieval 
History II, poor dear? I remember a most amazing atmosphere. 
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The damps of Cambridge never penetrated that lecture room. The 

bodies of all the Pharaohs might lie in it for a thousand years, and 

still keep their scornful serenity and their unsunken cheeks. The 

student in those days started out with the idea that Life, after it has 
. left the purlieus of the present and drifted into the measureless regions 
of the past, was there caught, examined, and analyzed by sages, and 
reproduced in books, and that on opening those books he would find 
what had once been the present, motionless to be sure, but still 
arrayed in all the plumpness and color of life. That error was quickly 
dispelled by Medizval History II. 

The subject led us into Germany. Even in those days the Germans 
gave trouble to everybody. There was Henry the Lion and Albert the 
Bear, or the Boar (they rejoiced in bestial epithets), and dates were 
as plentiful as blackberries — dates of births, dates of coronations, 
dates of deaths, dates of cities receiving charters, losing charters, or, 
more commonly, being sacked, dates of battles. Then there were 
pedigrees, and an immense amount of tossing territories back and 
forth. Albert the Boar would gain a duchy, a county, and half a 
bishopric; then he, or his son, his son-in-law, or his nephew, would 
lose two bishoprics, half a county, and the reversion to a duchy. 
History was bistory in those days with a vengeance. 

Those of us who were not very good students used to wonder if 
history might not be tempered to the shorn lamb, if there was no 
course adapted to the requirements of duffers. In Medieval History II 
man was a pugnacious, political manikin, just as in Polecon he was 
a money-grabbing, economic manikin. The duffers never understood 
either aspect. Text-books were written on such assumptions, and 
duffers had to bow before authority. Is there any greater tenderness 
for duffers to-day than there was then? What would happen if 
Medieval History became human, and dealt with beings who breathed 
and ate breakfast and slept, like ourselves? Why should there not 
be an easy course for duffers, following the example of the Law School, 
that presented to diminutive minds the more human among the 
original sources? Nam plerumque compendia sunt dispendia et melius 
est petere fontes quam sectari rivulos. In a nursery babies are fed on 
milk and not on patent medicines. 

A course, in which students were led to believe that the personages 
talked of had once been living, would be within the comprehension of 
duffers. Eginhard’s little “Life of Charlemagne” is human, so are 
the biographies of St. Francis of Assisi by Thomas of Celano and “The 
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Three Companions.” Why not boldly skip the interhuman space 
between Charlemagne and St. Francis? Memory will not make its 
home, nor will recollection tarry, in those cheerless centuries. Then 
let the duffers have a volume or two of Matthew Paris (temp. Henry 
III of England), a very lively chronicler, next Salimbene’s (13th cen- 
tury) garrulous autobiography, and Villehardouin’s narrative of the 
Fifth Crusade. If time allows, they might end with Dante’s “De 
Vulgari Eloquentia” and “De Monarchia.” Then, even the worst 
duffer will acquire the notion, impossible to get from the compendious 
text-books, that the Past once strutted across the stage, not on a bier, 
but on its own feet. 

But the academic tradition is strong. Professors are known by 
their fruits; and they are apprehensive lest, once driven forth from 
the business of slicing, drying, and dessicating ancient times, their 
occupation would be gone. That is a mistake; they could bridge over 
the interhuman gaps between memorable personages, sew up the 
sutures, tie threads across, and rig up a background. “All the world’s 
a stage,” but if the supes have parts as long as the heroes and heroines 
of history, the whole company will play to an empty house. 

It is very hard, no doubt, to give young men who have little or no 
intellectual curiosity, an idea of the humanities, but an Alma Mater 
ought to hold out a helping hand. Scholars who delight in recording 
minutiz are apt to have a great deal more tenderness for those 
minutiz than for the students. Persons with a hobby for collecting 
compel their visitors to inspect every item of the collection. Their 
cruelty is incredible; and collectors of information have a similar 
weakness. Professors have never been haunted by those familiar 
spirits of indolence and ignorance that hover about the duffer; they 
have never learned to skip. They must bear in mind that they are 
pouring out of their ample reservoirs into shallow vessels. The duffer 
is received into College, he pays his scot, and has some claim to be 
taught things that his imperfect abilities can lay hold of. If he has 
some inclination to history, he will fare better for meeting something 
that possesses a similitude to a real person or a real episode, than 
stuffing on condensations, compendia, abridgments, that compress 
but never omit. 

Clio is too much of a bas bleu. Why should she not, in her kinder- 
garten — for such the elementary courses in history are — do, if 
report be true, as the English Department does, and drop out matters 
that only interest would-be scholars? Instead of making Tom, Dick, 
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and Harry (jolly good fellows with no sensitiveness for literature) 
read “‘ Piers Plowman,” “The Shepherd’s Calendar,’ Donne, Dryden, 
Collins, Crabbe, and other poetry that should, no doubt, be read by 
everybody, it is said that they read some prose books, such as, I 
imagine, Hakluyt’s “Voyages,” “The Life of Lord Herbert of Cher- 
bury,” “ Pepys’ Diary,” Walton’s “Life of Hooker,” “The Vicar of 
Wakefield,” some letters of Horace Walpole, Sheridan’s “Critic,” 
and (what should be obligatory in every liberal education) Lock- 
hart’s “Life of Scott.” Here the duffers gain some insight into the 
civilizing influences of English literature, and they carry away with 
them a debt of gratitude to the College that they never forget. If 
Medieval History II of ancient date left any traces except in night- 
mares, I have never heard of them. There are some memories that, 
on jolly reunions, are always suppressed. 

Nevertheless the old graduate may be as wrong about this as he is 
about other matters, and a minute knowledge of Swabian and Fran- 
conian dynasties in the eleventh century may be the best possible 
foundation for a liberal education. The idea of the Humanities, a 
deep concern in things most intimately human, is little in favor now- 
adays; and, very likely, it should be spiirlos versenkt in the ocean of 
practical life and leave not a ripple behind. 


Just as a man is bound to think that the drifts were deeper and the 
frosts harder in the winters of his boyhood, so, if he is a college man, 
he will be sure that in his day the fellows used to have bet-  pjanco 
ter talks and read better books than they do nowadays C™sule 
when his son is having his golden years. It has been my exceeding 
good fortune in the past decade or more to know not a few young men 
as they passed through the great experience of college, not only at 
Harvard but elsewhere. So far as I could learn, when I could get past 
the reticence that is so apt to guard one generation from the encroach- 
ments of another, these fine chaps were getting just about the same 
outlook on letters and life as we did — even having their rapture over 
the same books that held us fast forty years ago. 

I was glad to make this happy discovery because, being hopeful 
though not sanguine, it pleases my fancy, still rampant at sixty, to 
perceive that the tempus actum is the same old humbug it was when 
we were boys, when our fathers discussed largely and at considerable 
length on the vast intellectual privileges possessed by the youth of 
their day. I cannot, however, believe that the same things are read 
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with the same fervor — much water has run under the bridge since 
our talk was of Dante Rossetti and Burne-Jones and Swinburne. The 
audacious Mallock is well-nigh forgotten, but I nearly yelped with 
joy not long since when a college boy of recent years quoted Mat- 
thew Arnold, just as though that past master of fault-finding still 
ruled the roost of prolonged discussion over a midnight fire in Hollis 
or Weld. I am not, moreover, perfectly certain that the present vol- 
ume of that desultory but altogether charming culture which we used 
to call “‘ general reading” is as broad or as deep as it used to be. Not 
long ago I happened to speak to some young chaps of the undying 
fascinations of “‘Pilgrim’s Progress.’ “‘I know that book,” said a 
junior of no matter what college. “Sam Bunyan wrote it.”” The im- 
mortal tinker was not so little known as that a generation ago. Sam 
Bunyan, forsooth! I wonder, for instance, whether any youth of 
to-day, in search as I was for this elusive “general reading,” would 
have the patience or the zeal to read as I did the Latin translation of 
the “Deipnosophists” of Athenzeus, when I ought to have been try- 
ing to get into the Phi Beta Kappa. 

And that English alcove in old Gore Hall! In these days of steel 
stacks it would not be possible to slip into this pasture of untold 
joys and nibble around. It was against the rules, but so much the 
sweeter. Once in a while a stocky, middle-sized man, with reddish 
gray hair and beard, and a very short sack coat, used to creep into 
this alcove too, but without any air of stealth. He would glare at me 
as an intruder, and I would glare at him as the same. I did not learn 
for a long time that my fellow-conspirator was James Russell Lowell! 
Such delicious experiences as this, I fancy, are foreign to the Col- 
lege Library at present. 

Who, I wonder, takes the place to-day of Ruskin or Carlyle as sub- 
jects of never-ending contention? I can think of no names over whom 
the battle rages now as it once raged over these worthies whose gas- 
tro-intestinal afflictions, expressed through their books, were the foun- 
tain and origin of wordy contests almost as interminable as their own 
scoldings. Mr. Charles Eliot Norton, whom we all at heart loved 
and respected, was often, I fear, the provocative of many of these 
logomachies. Let his name be mentioned and whole tables at ‘‘Me- 
morial”’ would explode like bombs. The din almost equaled that of 
the tables where the “law-pills” sat, over whom ever hung the dun 
clouds of ceaseless encounter. One day at lunch the rumor went about 
that Mr. Norton had condemned Miss Alcott’s “Little Women,” as 
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— well, a little commonplace, not to say vulgar. Much blood was 
shed that day. If you did not agree with a man in the seventies, he was 
a Philistine. He was expected to fall dead at once from the force of the 
blow. Sometimes he did not. I remember that one fellow who grad- 
uated with a summa cum laude, “‘allowed”’ that he was a Philistine 
and gloried in the fact. The effect of this defiance was like poison gas 
on the ranks of the Fine Arts men. I suppose that the equivalent to- 
day of Philistine is “rotter’’ or “bounder” — or any of those pleasant 
epithets that spring up when there are mental differences between 
gentlemen. George Meredith had not been discovered then, while 
Bernard Shaw, praise be to Allah! had not yet reached his years of 
indiscretion. He was in fact just our age, and being held in reserve for 
a generation which has had much to suffer. But there was a good 
store of topics over which a fight would start at the drop of a hat. 

But it all did us a world of good, brought us nearer together in 
mind, and stimulated the interplay of words if not always of logic. 
It goes on still — and I am sure that it always will go on — this clash 
of bright young minds, all eager to end, each in his own way, the 
problems that continually beset this groaning planet. That all still 
goes well in the intellectual firmament I was well assured when my own 
son told me of a discussion in his club around the fire on the immor- 
tality of the soul, which began early in the evening and was not 
concluded to the satisfaction of all disputants at three the next 
morning! Like fathers, like sons! What a good thing it is to keep 
controversial fires glowing down through the college generations! 

As I glance about the glorious insouciance of the “‘ Farnsworth 
Room,” I can see that the good old books — the books the world has 
taken to its heart — are there, and plenty of others that we oldsters 
do not know so well. That is where the later youth have the advan- 
tage. If they are wise they will read our books and their owntoo. The 
true stuff of literature is in that room, and sooner or later the boys 
who make nice decisions about reading will come to taste the old 
Falernian that we liked. Still they have the advantage, for they can 
have also a relish for Galsworthy and Walpole and Cannan, and others 
whom we have to try a bit too hard to like. Not that they are not 
good, for they are, but like a new cheese to one whose taste is fixed in 
cheeses there is too much effort in taking on a new savor. We older 
ones have some advantages too. Chancing in this beautiful room to 
take down a volume of Dickens, I fell to reading “ Doctor Marigold.” 
Soon the lips of sixty began to tremble, and the eyes to moisten, and 
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this poor fool was blubbering for the fiftieth time over this story. 
Can the young fellow of to-day make such an ass of himself as to weep 
over Dickens? If he cannot, then honors are easy. 

Every man has his Plancus in whose consulship the best things hap- 
pened. It is about enough to make one an optimist even in these bitter 
days of the world’s travail to know that just so long as admiring and 
ingenuous youth are found the supply of Planci will last — even until 
the end of time. 

Nor must we forget that some names stand so far above.all others 
that to the generations as they come and go they are bound to make 
the same appeal and to hold all men who think and feel under the 
same spells. Montaigne, Andrew Marvell, Cervantes, Horace, Charles 
Lamb, Chaucer, and I shall add R. L. S., greater names and lesser 
names, and not so many that they cannot all be cherished — such 
as these shine down on immortal youth for its comfort and delectation. 

The real pang is that each age must come to its own understand- 
ing of what is greatest and best, and that we who have drunk deep of 
the ambrosia of great literature, must stand by in silence and hope 
that they who come after us will get the same inspiration. 


RECENT BOOKS, 


Joun Fiske, THE Man, PuivosopHer, AND HistortAn.! 


JouN Fiske died on the 4th of July, 1901. The publication of his ‘‘ Life and 
Letters,” therefore, has been long overdue. A generation has grown up which 
knew him not, and is more or less unfamiliar with the importance of his work. 
But for those of us who did know him, and to whom his writings were pro- 
phetic, this book is very welcome. It gives us glimpses of a Fiske whom the 
public had not seen, — simple, human, affectionate, devoted to wife and chil- 
dren, and invariably homesick when long separated from those he loved. Mr. 
Clark has been happy in not hiding the man beneath the scholar, nor for- 
getting the friend when describing the philosopher. 

Of John Fiske’s intellectual attainments too much hardly can be said. 
Unlike many great men of whom it is written for our comfort that they 
were dull and backward in their youth, Fiske was remarkably precocious 
from the first. As a lad he sold his skates to buy a copy of Euclid, and re- 
joiced in having acted upon such “a happy thought.’ At seven years of age 
he had devoured a large part of Cesar, and at nine he had read nearly all of 
Shakespeare. He began Greek before he was ten, and “ at thirteen had read 


1 The Life and Letters of John Fiske, by John Spencer Clark, with illustrations. 2 vols. Boston and 
New York: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1917. $7.50 net. 
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the whole of Virgil, Horace, Tacitus, Sallust, Suetonius, and much of 
Cicero, Ovid, Catullus, and Juvenal.” Entering Harvard College in the 
autumn of 1860, we find him reading the Old Testament in Hebrew and com- 
ing as he did so on a Chaldee word in the Pentateuch. “What,” he asks 
“could that Chaldee word be doing in a document written by the festive 
Moses?” At eighteen he is “‘slamming into German” and finds “‘ Kosmos much 
easier than Lessing.” At the same time he dipped into Sanskrit, — ‘‘noth- 
ing like going to the fountain-head.”’ He was as much at home in history as in 
literature, in philosophy as in mythology, and music soon came to be one of 
the master passions of his life. In June, 1860, we find him exulting over Her- 
bert Spencer’s announcement of his projective publication of a “Systematic 
Philosophy” of the Universe. He at once subscribed to the undertaking, and 
wrote his mother: “I consider it myduty to mankind, as a Positivist, to sub- 
scribe, and if I had two million dollars I would lay one million at Mr. Spen- 
cer’s feet to help him execute this great work.” 

As a sophomore in college, when only nineteen, he wrote an article on 
Buckle’s “History of Civilization,” which was published in the National 
Quarterly Review. So wise a judge as Professor Gurney did not scruple to call 
it “the ablest, most just, and philosophical review of Buckle”’ that had been 
written. As such it appealed to Professor E. L. Youmans, through whose in- 
terest it found its way to England, where Spencer and Lewes read it with ap- 
proval, and expressed a wish to know something about the author. To have 
attracted the notice of such men before one was twenty years old was no 
slight achievement, and one that well might prophesy a brilliant future. In- 
deed, so absorbed was the young man in his books at this momentous period 
that he missed for a time the true significance of the terrible ordeal through 
which his country was passing. While other men of his age were flocking to 
the colors, and preparing to lay down their lives for the Union, Fiske could 
write to a friend, ““What fools people make of themselves about this con- 
founded war! Why, I forget there is a war half the time. What is war when a 
fellow has Kosmos on his shelf, and Faust on his table?”’ Nor did the prodi- 
gies performed in college end with graduation. He entered the Harvard 
Law School in the autumn of 1863, and in nine months he had imbibed 
enough of Blackstone to gain admission to the Suffolk bar! Such intellec- 
tual exploits make the ordinary mortal feel like laying by the spear, and hang- 
ing up the sword, in sheer despair. 

He was not destined, however, for the law. Clients were few, but books were 
many. He held a very ready pen, and was constantly in demand for essays 
and literary reviews. Before long, he was lecturing on philosophy at Har- 
vard College. He had already fallen under the spell of Spencer, and could write 
him, ‘‘The influence of your writings is apparent alike in every line of my 
writings and every sentence of my conversation.” The spell was strong. It 
mastered him completely. To him it seemed generally admitted that “‘in all 
human history the only men to be compared with Spencer for insight into 
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mental processes are Aristotle, Berkeley, and Kant.” Through a period of 
nearly ten years, during which time he received an appointment in the Har- 
vard College Library, he was busily employed in writing and lecturing. In 
1873 he sailed for England, intent on meeting Spencer and other apostles of 
Evolution, to the end that he might complete and publish in book form his 
lectures on cosmic philosophy. Thus there opened out before him the richest 
and most constructive period of his career. In this first of many trips abroad 
for study and investigation, he formed literary friendships, which remained 
a joy and satisfaction throughout his life. 

To follow him into all the wealth of this experience would tax the limits of 
a brief review. The biographer goes into it in great detail, — in perhaps too 
great detail. The ‘Life’? becomes full rather than frank, discursive rather 
than discriminating, and voluminous instead of illuminating. The author 
tells us much that Fiske’s writings disclose for themselves, and he leaves un- 
mentioned many facts in his career, and many phases of his character, that 
it was hardly necessary to conceal. In short, the ‘Life’? becomes a eulogy, 
— a pan of perpetual praise. There is no shadow in the portrait; it is all 
light, and high light oftentimes at that. The perusal of these carefully 
written volumes makes one fact plain, however, which many of Fiske’s 
contemporaries failed to see; namely, that his supreme interest in life was 
interest in religion. He revolted with not a little violence against dogmatic 
Christianity, but he was drawn by all the instincts of his nature to a spiritual 
form of faith. It was not by accident that almost the very first book he pub- 
lished was called “The Unseen World,” and that among the last was the little 
volume on “Life Everlasting.” Nor between the two, throughout the period 
of his active intellectual life, did he ever lose his interest in things divine, or 
permanently remove his gaze from the things invisible. He might write his- 
tory, but his history was also prophecy. He might give himself to science, but 
he never left his science unattended by his faith. Though he dealt with myths 
and the makers of them, he was conscious still of “the everlasting reality 
of religion” which lies deep down beneath all mythical accretions. Though 
he sought for the roots of the various languages of the world, he did not for- 
get those universal instincts of the race, which no speech can utter, and no 
language frame. 

Thus it may be frankly said, and said with truth, that the natural attitude 
of John Fiske’s mind was a religious attitude; and it was religious for two 
reasons. First, because, as Professor Royce reminded us, he kept his simple, 
natural, childlike instincts and desires strong and fresh. He was always sen- 
sitive to beauty, deeply moved by music, and quick to feelings of reverence 
and awe. The training and discipline of the scholar never silenced the har- 
monies of the soul. Then, in the second place, which is almost as important, 
John Fiske never allowed himself, like so many others of his school of thought, 
to become confined in any narrow compartment of the universe. He did not 
bend so close upon the shore of life, to study minute grains of truth, that he 
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became unconscious of the billows sweeping in from the infinite ocean. He 
had a scholar’s love of accuracy, and he paid the greatest respect to scien- 
tific and historical details; but these were means, not ends, foundation stones, 
not finished temples. There was a natural and instinctive largeness in his 
view of things. It is significant that his first piece of writing was, as we have 
seen, an article dealing with Buckle’s “History of Civilization.” The book 
apparently interested him because of its inclusive character, and this ten- 
dency showed itself in little ways as well as large. His brother-in-law, Mr. 
James Brooks, to whom he owed a deep and lasting debt, told me once how 
he came up to his beloved Petersham after a long period of exhausting work 
to find a little rest. As he sat down upon the veranda, and looked off across 
the valley toward rolling hills beyond, he clasped his hands in front of his 
immense material form, — no easy task in his later years, — and said, with 
a sigh, “I should like to sit here for a million years.” That was the man, — 
wrapped in contented wonder before the marvels of creation, and extending 
the thoughts of a summer evening to the period of a million years. 

We have left but little space in which to speak of Fiske’s contribution to 
history. It is somewhat difficult to determine whether or not that contri- 
bution was either permanently valuable or deeply original. For the last 
twenty years of his life much of his time and most of his energies were spent 
in writing or reading lectures on American History. He did both supremely 
well; as, indeed, he did nearly everything to which he turned a master’s hand. 
It is doubtful, however, as a critic has suggested, if he did much more “than 
tell better what other men toiled painfully to tell as best they could.” ‘His 
most striking generalizations,” says Professor Hart, ‘‘always leave one ask- 
ing, Did he go to the bottom of a subject?” His work, therefore, will not be 
accepted as foundations on which future historians will build. The condi- 
tions under which he toiled rendered such a result almost inevitable. It was 
necessary for him to lecture in order to gain a livelihood. But the lecture called 
for a popular rather than a profound treatment of the subject. Moreover, 
to lecture constantly for five or six months each year, traveling from city to 
city, and, on oceasions, from coast to coast, was a terrible drain upon both 
time and strength. One cannot read the second volume of this “Life,” with 
its detailed descriptions of lecture trips, and lecture audiences, and lecture 
subjects, which even to read lends a sense of weariness, without a pang of 
infinite regret that this man of extraordinary powers should have had to 
spend himself in such a way. Pegasus was harnessed to a platform, when he 
should have been free to pursue his native course. It was a case of American 
wastefulness; and a waste of the very finest material. In England, such a 
man as John Fiske would have been attached to some college, where he 
would have been enabled to devote himself without reserve to productive 
research and scholarly creation. That Fiske was himself in part to blame 
for this does not mitigate much the sadness of the situation. The fact remains 
that this man of extraordinary intellect, one of the most capacious, orig- 
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inal, and far-reaching scholars that America has produced, with a tremendous 
capacity for work, spent much of his precious time in lecturing at girls’ 
schools and on popular platforms, when he ought to have been laying the 
foundations for some monumental work. The philosophy of Herbert Spencer 
had died a natural death before Fiske ceased to unfold the larger implications 
of evolution, but in the domain of history he might, under more favorable 
circumstances, have left behind a work to which future historians would 
have turned for light and inspiration. 
Paul Revere Frothingham, ’86. 


Epwarp Everett Hate.! 

The subject of this biography did not simplify the task of its writer, his 
son and namesake, by publishing in his lifetime his three volumes, “A New 
England Boyhood,” ‘“‘ James Russell Lowell and His Friends,” and “Memories 
of a Hundred Years.’’ The material contained in these books, if it had been 
left unpublished, would richly have furnished forth any biographer. In this 
instance the problem was still further complicated by the fact that Dr. Hale 
had authorized his friend, Mr. Edwin D. Mead, to bring out a collection of 
his letters after his death, and the beginnings made by Mr. Mead before he 
was obliged to abandon his undertaking had to be weighed and discarded be- 
fore the son could set seriously about the presentation of his father’s life and 
letters. Yet, he says in his Preface, “the amount of material placed in my 
hands was very great. There were thousands of letters, many diaries and 
day-books covering almost the whole of my father’s life, a great number of 
sermons as well as lectures and addresses, beside note-books, scrap-books, 
commonplace books, and other such material”’: all this in addition to Dr. 
Hale’s voluminous printed writings. The difficulty with this mass of man- 
uscript material must have been that much of it had already found its 
way into Dr. Hale's volumes of reminiscence, and so have rendered itself 
unavailable. 

To whatever extent this may be true, the two volumes now published con- 
vey the impression of having been drawn late from a reservoir originally of 
great abundance. The overflowing quality of Dr. Hale’s life and nature con- 
stantly makes itself felt. Entering the ministry without any imperative call 
to its peculiar labors, it did not take him long to find his interests spreading 
far beyond its boundaries. After twenty years in his clerical career, he wrote 
to his brother Charles: “I entered my profession with little ambition for 
success in it. I soon abandoned what little I had. I entered it with no theory 
but to take it much as I found it. I soon abandoned that, I mean that I was 
soon satisfted that the New England minister who thought that theology was 
his province because he must be a theologian, was as much mistaken as the 
soldier would be who thought mathematics was his province because every 


1 The Life and Letters of Edward Everett Hale, by Edward E. Hale, Jr., ’83. 2 vols. Boston: Little, 
Brown & Co., 1917. 8vo, pp. 390, 442. $5.00 net. 
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soldier must be a mathematician. I soon satisfied myself that the profession 
in our time could not subsist on or by or in its old standards. For myself, I 
understood that my work of the ministry should be carried out with certain 
different methods, in search of certain results not aimed at in the ministry of 
the generation before me.” 

Dr. Leighton Parks of New York has recently likened Phillips Brooks to a 
vine the branches of which grew far over the walls of the garden in which its 
roots were planted. The figure was applied to the ministry of a single denom- 
ination. In the case of Dr. Hale it may be applied to the ministry in general. 
Phillips Brooks was always primarily a preacher of the gospel; he could not 
be tempted into other activities. Dr. Hale, realizing early that he must pur- 
sue his ministry by methods hitherto not generally accepted, branched forth 
in many directions. His exceedingly facile use of the pen made him, espe- 
cially, a sort of glorified journalist. His writing, in fiction, fact, and verse, 
had almost always a certain editorial quality in that its chief aim was to in- 
fluence opinion on matters of immediate moment. The force of his person- 
ality, expressing itself in vigorous, individual speech, was devoted largely to 
the same general purpose. All sorts of good causes engaged him. He was the 
unflagging evangelist of successive gospels of human betterment, with kind- 
ness and hope for their chief agencies. 

All this involved at once the bigness and the diffusiveness that were char- 
acteristic of him, and these elements appear so clearly in his son’s record of 
his life that there can be no questioning its general faithfulness. In a more ex- 
tended notice than this both the causes and the effects of his methods of 
thought and work would lend themselves to illuminating analysis. His kins- 
man, William Everett, is reported to have said: “If only my two cousins, Ed- 
ward Everett Hale and Charles Francis Adams, would collaborate on a book, 
I should know that it would not contain a single accurate statement.” This 
may belong to the class of “ana” equally mythical and exaggerated. But it 
reflects at least the familiar belief that Dr. Hale’s dealings with the materials 
of history were not after the manner of the modern historian. Much is im- 
plied in his own statement : “It is very good training to write for a news- 
paper where you are not to see a proof. It gives you the habit of accuracy 
from the beginning.” It must also provide a certain hardening of the sensi- 
bilities that are wounded by one’s own mistakes! Apparently Dr. Hale was 
always writing where “‘the authorities” could not be reached. Near the end 
of his life his daughter pictures him in a friendly boarding-house at Pasadena: 
““My father wrote away on his ‘Life of Columbus,’ and made excursions in 
the beautiful hours between the storms.’”’ One may almost be sure that if he 
had ever found opportunity to take up his contemplated magnum opus, “‘ The 
History of the Pacific Ocean and its Shores,” much of it would have been 
written where his writing was so often done — on railroad trains. 

But it is quite aside from the mark to object to the Dr. Hale who stands 
before us again in his son’s biography because he was not an impeccable his- 
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torian. On his own showing he did not aim at that concentration in any one 
field which might have given him supremacy in it. He sought rather a gen- 
eral all-round usefulness through the service of his fellow-men by any of the 
means at hiscommand. These were many, and he turned them to capital ac- 
count. “‘The Man without a Country,” and ‘Ten Times One is Ten” — 
with its extraordinary consequences in the “Lend a Hand Movement” — 
were unique contributions from a writer to the life of his generation. His for- 
cible, direct, man-to-man preaching was yet another; his hearty, personal 
identification with all manner of good causes yielded many more. It does not 
much matter whether any one of his numberless activities was performed 
quite as well as it might have been if he had done nothing else. The sum of 
them had an uncommon and entirely individual value. “Is it better to do 
twenty things than one?” he was asked towards the end of his life; and his 
answer came: “Not best for every one; but for a man who writes forty ser- 
mons a year, it is better not to get into one rut. To write those sermons well 





he must come into touch with forty things or forty men. As a man of letters 
I say the same thing. An author must be an all-round man and take a many- 
sided view of life. My friends think it harms one. I say it does not.”” This 
was his own way of looking at it, and his “Life and Letters,” written with ap- 
parent indifference to the previous use of so much that might have provided 
its best material, and also, be it said, to some of the minutize of book-mak- 
ing, truly accomplishes its purpose in placing before the reader the breadth 
and sweep of line which made the living figure of Dr. Hale what it was, and 
should now be associated with his memory. 

May a word of personal reminiscence, put into ephemeral print some years 
ago, be added? When the writer of this notice was the editor of a periodical 
issued by students at Harvard he secured, as the chief glory of an impending 
number, a contribution from Dr. Hale. Going to bed late one night after 
reading the manuscript, he left it — how well he remembers where! 





on his 
study-table, at the extreme right. When he looked forit in the morning, it was 
not there. Beneath the spot where it should have been found stood an empty 
waste-basket. The janitor of the building, summoned in dismay, confessed 
to having lighted the open fire of the study with the contents of the basket, 
into which a sleepy hand all unwittingly the night before must have knocked 
Dr. Hale’s precious manuscript! There was nothing to do but to face the 
music, and the trembling young editor sought his great contributor. The 
first effort failed, and an abject letter told the story to Dr. Hale. A day or 
two later the young editor met him in the Yard, and confessed himself the 
great offender. “‘So you’re the fellow that burned up my article, are you?” 
“Yes,” the editor admitted in terror at what might follow. “‘ Well, young 
man, you have the very first thing to learn about running a magazine: keep 
your manuscripts out of the fire!’”” And then —as if this relief from the ex- 
pectation of a merited rebuke were not enough — the generous old man, look- 





ing to the youthful editor as venerable as a Hebrew prophet, went on: “ Never 
mind; I’ll send you another manuscript”’ — which he immediately did. 
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This was merely a typical kindness out of hundreds that he was constantly 
doing as a natural part of the day’s work. They wrote his biography while he 
lived, and built up a memory to which his son has now added a welcome 
reinforcement. 


SOLDIER AND SYMBOLIST.! 


Lieutenant Giraudoux’s style is fascinating, but bewildering. It is imag- 
inative, condensed, impressionistic; full of obscure allusions, fanciful similes, 
pranks and antics and intellectual handsprings. To understand it properly 
one should know not merely French but the language of Paris as used by a 
certain little group which was becoming famous when the war broke out. 
Nothing could be harder to translate, and it is not surprising that Miss Ser- 
geant has sometimes failed to keep up with it. 

The only portion of the original which is now easily available in America 
is the first of the “Campaigns,” published in France under the title ‘‘ Retour 
d Alsace.” The French text is nearly twice as long as the English, and a good 
deal more readable. The parts omitted are often the most vivid and delicate, 
and much that is obscure in the translation is clear in the original. For in- 
stance, one is puzzled by this sentence on page 37 of the American edition: 
“We cross a swift brook which wears its name on its bridge, as if it were a 
necklace: the Doller.”” What does that mean? Let us look at the French: 
** Nous traversons un ruisseau rapide qui porte son nom sur le pont comme sur 
un collier, c’est la Doller.’’ Clearly, collier means “collar”? — the brook has 
its name on the bridge like.a dog’s name on its collar — nothing to do with 
necklaces! This is only one instance of many, but often even the French text 
leaves us wondering — how are we to know what the noise is ‘“‘that is reeom- 
mended in Algiers for driving off grasshoppers’? Lieutenant Giraudoux 
writes to amuse himself and his friends; he leaves explanatory footnotes to 
Germans. It is a little irritating at first, but soon one begins to feel a delight- 
ful sense of surreptitiousness — like peeking over some one’s shoulder at a 
letter. 

One is inclined to believe that the peculiarity of the style is a result of the 
war. To aman of peaceful habits, one argues, the war must have seemed 
like a fantastic dream, with touches of nightmare. But that explanation will 
not work: Lieutenant Giraudoux is just as perversely playful when he is 
describing Portugal or poor dear old Lake Asquam as when he is flitting 
through Alsace. Like his artist friends, he thinks in patterns and symbols; 





‘ 





his mind is full of unexpected analogies and subtle contradictions which 
make us Americans feel like yokels at a fair. 

After a while, however, the strangeness wears off — but not the charm. 
One begins to follow the Lieutenant, almost without effort, and the sense of 
bewilderment gives way to pride, as though one had learned tight-rope walk- 


! Campaigns and Intervals, by Lieutenant Jean Giraudoux. Translated by Elizabeth S. Sergeant. (Boston 
and New York: Houghton Mifflin Co, 1918. $1.50 net.) 
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ing in a single lesson. And it is certainly exhilarating. For Giraudoux is no 
mud-dweller, of the school of Barbusse; it is not the drab and the drear and 
the grim, the pain and the stench and the blood, that this man sees in war. 
He suffered, he was wounded and sick and discouraged and disgusted, but 
he is able to lift himself out of mere personal experience and soar so far above 
himself and all other mere bodies that the war becomes a picture unrolled 
upon the earth, in faultless perspective, with details appreciated yet subor- 
dinated, lines and colors standing out strong and clean. Perhaps the elements 
of the design are symbols, perhaps they are not; quite independent of any 
meaning, the pattern is beautiful. It is in this surprising decorative treatment 
of the war, with its restraint and refinement and supreme artistic sense, that 
makes ‘Campaigns and Intervals” a notable book. It should be ordained 
by some higher power that every American who reads that foul book, “Under 
Fire,”’ should immediately thereafter purify his mind by reading Giraudoux’s 
wonderful chapter on the Dardanelles. 

The most moving part of the book, of course, is “Five Nights, Five Dawns 
on the Marne.” The author, then a mere sergeant, makes no attempt at 
strategy or tactics; he tells what he saw and what he felt, and leaves the 
broader phases of the battle to the generals and the experts. What he makes 
us realize is that an army, even in the execution of a vast codrdinated move- 
ment, consists of human beings, in whom the soldier does not supplant or 
suppress the man. Each has his peculiarities of temperament and point of 
view, his private faults and virtues; each preserves his old tastes and interests 
and memories and hopes. The task, to be sure, was the most joyful that falls 
to the soldier — the rescue from pollution of his own soil and his own villages, 
with their helpless inhabitants. Yet in the brief flashes he throws on his com- 
rades, Giraudoux has shown enough to make us feel sure that even in the 
darkest hour these men will maintain their steadfast, cheerful loyalty, their 
French tenderness and largeness of heart, their swift intelligence and frank 
simplicity. They are admirable, lovable, and the war has not spoiled them; 
it has brought out the best in them. A sentence, incidental, almost uncon- 
scious, sticks in one’s mind and seems to sum up the whole story: “We are 
calm and methodical, as if instead of defeating the Prussians, we had won 
some sort of a victory over ourselves.” 

Frederic Schenck, ’09. 


A Stupy or Cost AccounTIN«.! 

Mr. Scovell has produced a book of wide interest: for, though it is not 
complete enough for a standard work of reference, all accountants will be in- 
terested in its treatment of two technical subjects — interest as cost, and 
what Mr. Scovell calls “‘unearned burden”; — lay readers will find it a read- 
able discussion of, the general principles of cost accounting, — suggesting 





1 Cost Accounting and Burden Application, by Clinton H. Scovell,’03. (New York: D. Appleton & Co., 
1917; pp. xiv, 328.) 
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what accounting is, why it is important, and why it attracts men to profes- 
sional practice; economists will be interested in his treatment of unearned 
burden; and manufacturers will find interesting his discussion both of general 
principles and of cost-finding methods in certain industries. As the type is 
large, and the arrangement is in the main orderly, one may use the book for 
any of the interests mentioned and not find it ponderous. The index is better 
than usually found in accounting texts. 

Four fifths of the text is devoted to a discussion of the general principles of 
cost accounting; and concerning most of this discussion substantial agreement 
' is found among accountants, though, of course, details are debatable. The 
emphasis of the book, however, suggests that the real occasion for the publi- 
cation was Mr. Scovell’s desire to help settle an accounting controversy, and 
his desire to present a new doctrine as a sort of protest against an accounting 
method rather widely, and many think unfortunately, accepted in certain 
industries. It should be said at the start that Mr. Scovell’s treatment of these 
controversial matters is temperate and scholarly — in contrast with some 
other discussions of the same subjects. 

The first of these controversial subjects, the nature of interest on invest- 
ment, has both an academic and a practical aspect, though often one or the 
other of these is denied. Mr. Scovell maintains that interest on capital is a 
cost, and that profit is a sum received above interest and rent, as a return for 
enterprise and risks taken. He supports his arguments by quotations (col- 
lected, he assures us, by a student of economics who did not know what use 
was to be made of them) from virtually all the standard economic writers, 
which show that in the vocabulary of economists interest is a cost. Lest this 
may not satisfy the practical man who has no use for the vocabulary of 
economists, Mr. Scovell shows that the plain business facts which a man 
wishes to know are more clearly presented to him when he uses terms as the 
economist uses them than when he falls back upon the careless off-focus 
vocabulary of the street. All who have had part in the debate, either with 
fellow-accountants or with business men in practical application, owe grati- 
tude to Mr. Scovell for clarifying the case. 

In the other controversial matter, Mr. Scovell takes ground which, so far 
as the reviewer is aware, is original. The question is of interest to all students 
of business, public or private. Against what product of an industry shall be 
charged the fixed cost of capacity temporarily unutilized? One widely used 
method attaches all fixed charges of any month to the product of that month: 
so that in months of curtailed production the costs are higher than in busy 
months, for the fixed expenses, unaffected by changes in the volume of output, 
are treated as chargeable against fewer products in one case than in the other, 
and therefore the unit cost is higher. Logical use of this method would charge 
the fixed costs of all the many hours of summer idleness of a public hall, used 
for dances, lectures, etc., against the few occupied hours of summer, adding a 
large burden, and only the few hours of winter idleness against the many win- 
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ter occupied hours. Mr. Scovell (to give his theory a very bald statement) de- 
clares that fixed charges in times of idleness due to curtailment are not costs 
of any product, but are virtually financial losses rather than production costs. 
The protest against the theory that expenses due to lapse of time, like fixed 
costs, are chargeable against the product of definite artificial short periods 
of time is wholesome. To many readers, however, Mr. Scovell will seem to 
have dislocated the pendulum by swinging it so far the other way. The facts 
are, of course, that machinery cannot be profitably put in and taken out so 
as to be adjusted exactly to changing conditions, and that the cost of carrying 
it in times of idleness is actually borne for the benefit of production in times 
of activity; and hence, to most persons, that cost during idleness seems charge- 
able to the product of activity; and the protest against the short-period 
method of attaching such costs should lie not in denying the fact of cost, but 
in attaching the costs of idleness to the product for which these costs are 
borne — the product not of one month, nor even of one short cycle of months, 
but of a cycle of seasons sufficient to cover a normal round from special activ- 
ity through curtailment to special activity again. To accomplish this is not 
child’s play; but neither is allowing wisely for obsolescence and depreciation, 
or any one of a hundred other tasks of the accountant. 

Such scanty comment on Mr. Scovell’s work can do it but poor justice; but 
it should suggest the fact that Mr. Scovell has done some careful thinking on 
a serious practical problem and deserves thoughtful attention for his thesis. 
The presentation is clear — though logically faulty in that the reasoning is 
based on examples that take but one phase of curtailment, whereas the con- 
clusion is stated as universal. The real question is one of magnitude as well 
as of time; not only what period (unit of time) shall be used in attaching un- 
utilized capacity, but what unit of capacity (whole factory, minimum com- 
plete capacity, maximum — duplicated — capacity) shall be used? Mr. 
Scovell has apparently assumed that curtailment is always of production 
from duplicated parts of a plant, rather than of production from minimum 
equipment under shorter hours. Those who disagree with him are likely to 
put the emphasis on the other kind of curtailment; and between them they 


will doubtless arrive at the whole truth. 
William Morse Cole, ’90. 


An Irentc TREATMENT OF RELIGION IN NEW ENGLAND.! 


“Can two walk together except they be agreed?”’ The book in hand assures 
us that they can, even in religious opinions, if the promenade is made under 
the auspices of King’s Chapel and Harvard University. We have here a 
volume of lectures delivered at the Chapel (by provisions of the Lowell Insti- 
tute) on the contributions of several Protestant denominations to the religious 
development of New England, by men of unquestioned authority as spokes- 


1 The Religious History of New England: King’s Chapel Lectures, by John Winthrop Platner and others. 
(Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1917. 8°, 347 pp.) 
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men for their respective affiliations. The history of the Trinitarian wing of 
the Congregationalists is discussed by Professor John Winthrop Platner of 
Andover Theological Seminary; early revolts against the “standing order,” 
and the Unitarian wing, by Dean William W. Fenn of the Harvard Divinity 
School; the Episcopalians, by Dean George Hodges of the Episcopal Theo- 
logical School; the Baptists, by President George E. Hoar, of the Newton 
Theological Institution; the Quakers, by Professor Rufus M. Jones, of Haver- 
ford College; the Methodists, by President William E. Huntington, of Boston 
University; the Swedenborgians, by President William L. Worcester, of the 
New Church Theological School; the Universalists, by the Rev. John Cole- 
man Adams, Hartford, Conn. 

Seldom has any book on religion been issued in this country countersigned 
by so many eminent scholars and leaders, and the thoroughly irenic tone in 
which they have objectified their respective denominations invests it with 
unusual importance. Of signal interest and charm are their ripeness and genial- 
ity of interpretation. 

The preface regrets the absence of any presentation of Roman Catholi- 
cism, although the Christian Science and Jewish bodies ought also to have 
been included in this “‘absit omen!”’ Since the lectures were in no wise in- 
tended as arsenals of data but as interpretations and appraisals, they are 
therefore in large measure free from the aridity of statistics; although a 
greater uniformity in the use of footnotes and citations could be desired. 
Redundancy in a compilation designed strictly for historical use would be 
peccable; but in this volume it adds piquancy, since we are deeply interested 
to see with what divergent judgment such a mooted point as the Dedham 
Case, for instance, is treated by Professor Platner and Dean Fenn. We are 
glad to discover with what magnanimity this and other former acrimonies 
are handled by the writers concerned: Anne Hutchinson, the Quaker and 
Baptist persecutions, the Whitefield revival and the Episcopalian Tories. 
Any lingering acerbity is expended upon that straw man, the “bigoted 
Puritan.” This lay figure is so slurred that we become almost sympathetic 
with him, and wish that Professor Platner had dwelt a bit more upon those 
political exigencies of the Plantation by which religious radicalism logically 
assumed in the Puritans’ eyes the aspect of “‘copperheadism.”’ The omission 
of any reference in Professor Platner’s article to the influx of the French 
Huguenots is doubtless unintentional. 

The literary value of the lectures is exceptionally high, and the secular 
reader will be grateful to Dean Hodges for a brilliant mosaic of “facetize”’ 
and for many a shrewd vignette of human nature; though for the sake of strict 
historical accuracy it might be urged that he ascribes too little importance to 
the Puritans’ strictures upon the lax moral tone of Tudor and Stuart England. 
Prelacy signified Sandys, the archiepiscopal libertine, as well as Whitgift, 
the ritualist! Dean Fenn gives a masterly explication of the development of 
post-Channing Unitarianism, for which (since he overlooks them) he doubt- 
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less regards the foundation of the American Unitarian Association and the 
Free Religious Association as of meagre significance. 

A similar omission of any reference to the Shakers of the town of Harvard 
and elsewhere permits Professor Rufus M. Jones to give us such a singularly 
consistent and attractive account of the Quakers, that we are in a mood 
to wonder how any crass and refractory soul would marry “outside the meet- 
ing’’ — an item in their decline to be pondered over! 

Dr. Hoar’s and Dr. Huntington’s reviews of the Baptists and the Method- 
ists are balanced and pleasant blendings of the general and the particular, 
and the Rev. John Coleman Adams’s vivacious and vigorous presentation of 
the Universalists’ great services is flecked only by a rather curious and self- 
conscious effort to prove (in King’s Chapel!) that they are the “‘senior Uni- 
tarian body.”’ Dr. Worcester’s elucidation of the present-day persuasion of 
Swedenborgians is a revelation to those acquainted chiefly with Emerson’s 
critique of the founder. 

The volume is eminently readable, and so sweet and reasonable in its tone 
that all lovers of the broader sweep of Christian thought must rejoice in the 
rapprochement it both commemorates and embodies. 


Charles H. Lyttle, S.T.M. 713. 


THE UNIVERSITY. 


THE WINTER TERM. 
By THE UNIVERSITY EDITOR. 


TuE war is undoubtedly having its effect upon the quality of the work done 
by the students in American colleges. That is noticeable at Harvard, and it 
College is likely that other institutions are having the same experience. 
standardsin Nor need the fact give any occasion for astonishment, for what 
— branch of American life has not felt, in some way or other, the 
strain which this great conflict is placing upon the country? 

The students who have left college are for the most part the older and more 
mature men, those who are of draft age, or in other words the natural under- 
graduate leaders. Of the present college population a far larger proportion 
than ever before are freshmen and sophomores, younger students, not fully 
habituated to college standards and traditions. The freshmen and sophomores 
this year outnumber the upper classmen at Harvard almost two to one. Upon 
their shoulders have now fallen various activities and responsibilities which 
would never come their way if the senior and junior classes were up to ordi- 
nary numerical strength. In the journalistic, social, athletic, and other under- 
graduate activities of the college the upper classmen have, during normal 
years, taken the dominant share. But to-day, with the great shrinkage in their 
ranks, this is not possible. Among those who have gone, moreover, are most 
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of the physically vigorous and versatile seniors and juniors, the ones who would 
be making their leadership and their influence felt in all the varied fields of 
undergraduate life if they were here. The younger students, accordingly, 
are getting a hand in more outside interests than usual (including a far greater 
share in the social distractions of a neighboring city), and this has not tended 
to increase either their available study hours or their mental concentration 
upon the affairs of the curriculum. 

The observations of various professors who have large elementary courses 
seem to coincide with the records of the Dean’s office on this point. Peace- 
time standards of college work are hard to maintain just now. The college 
is trying to do it, but the task is not an easy one. Nor will it grow easier with 
time if the war continues. More of our older students will go and their steady- 
ing influence will be missed to an increasing degree. Some instructors have 
been inclined to feel that the time which undergraduates are now devoting to 
military drill, either in the morning or late afternoon hours, may account for 
the tendency to a let-down in civilian studies. But that does not explain the 
situation in any substantial measure. Our students are this year giving less 
time to military drill than they formerly gave to athletics. The perceptibly 
altered response to classroom demands is not due in the main to anything 
directly connected with the work of the Reserve Officers’ Training Corps. 
The change in the general make-up of the student body is the chief reason 
for it. 

The University continues to provide accommodation for a large and in- 
creasing number of men, particularly in the Naval Radio School. During the 
months of midwinter the total enrolment in this unit rose to Our naval and 
nearly 3500 and many College buildings were entirely given ™ilitary units 
over to their use, including Pierce Hall, Memorial Hall, Walter Hastings Hall, 
Austin Hall, and the Hemenway Gymnasium. In addition it became necessary 
to secure accommodation in Craigie Hall, a private dormitory. With this 
large body quartered in and around the University precincts the uniform of 
the United States Navy has been much in evidence at all hours. The School 
for Naval Ensigns, with a personnel of only about 150, is still ‘‘on board” in 
Holyoke House. So far as can now be foreseen, both these units will be with 
us for some time to come. 

The instruction of the Reserve Officers’ Training Corps has proceeded in 
accordance with the plans made at the beginning of the year under the guid- 
ance of Major William F. Flynn, U.S.A., Ret’d. The tactical exercises have 
been somewhat hampered during the cold weather by the lack of an armory, 
but the municipal drill hall in Brattle Square and the baseball cage at Sol- 
diers Field have been utilized as much as possible. In December a group of 
fifty cadets from the Corps were selected by the Commandant, at the request 
of the War Department, for admission to the Officers’ Training School at Camp 
Upton, Yaphank, N.Y., and early in January they entered upon their course 
of instruction at that cantonment. Provisional plans for summer instruction 
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in military science at Harvard have been made by the summer school author- 
ities. The courses, if it proves possible to carry out these plans, will extend 
through six weeks, of which two weeks may be spent in camp at Barre or 
some other suitable place. 

In the matter of intercollegiate athletics the war has done what faculty 
resolutions in many years failed utterly to do: it has cut down athletic sched- 
What of ules and in many cases caused intercollegiate contests to be 
reat abolished altogether. For the time, at any rate, the bleachers 
war? are deserted and those who have so often speculated as to what 
institutions like Yale, Princeton, and Harvard would be like without athletic 
distractions need only open their eyes and gaze upon us. The main question 
just now is what will happen when the colleges get back to normal conditions? 
Shall we commence again where we left off by letting things reéstablish them- 
selves along the old lines? College authorities throughout the country may 
adopt either one of two alternatives. One of them is to do nothing, in which 
case it is reasonably certain that the old régime will reappear with its un- 
seemly competition for promising athletic material, its paid coaches, its train- 
ing-tables, its host of subsidiary extravagances, and its general demoraliza- 
tion of undergraduate work during many weeks of every academic year. The 
other alternative is to take the present opportunity in hand with a view to 
determining whether, without sacrificing intercollegiate schedules entirely, 
the abuses of the old system cannot be largely eliminated. No such oppor- 
tune occasion for a general reform has ever presented itself before, and none 
is likely to come for a long time again. The slate is now practically clean. 
It is not a question of abolishing anything but of starting anew. Let it be 
earnestly hoped that this rare chance for constructive reorganization will not 
be allowed to pass unheeded. Dean Briggs, in his annual report, has stated 
the exact truth of the situation. “One thing is certain,” he declares, “if, when 
the world is at peace again, and intercollegiate contests are resumed, we fail 
to reduce the expense of coaching and training, to inculcate notions less luxuri- 
ous, and to foster a better understanding of the relation between athletics and 
other interests of life, we shall lose one of the opportunities so dearly bought 
by this war.” 

One unfortunate aspect of the situation in past years has been the failure 
of many athletic partisans, both alumni and students, to distinguish between 
the advocates, respectively, of reform and of abolition. Any one who has 
ventured to suggest the one has too often found himself set down as aiming 
at the other. Very few persons believe in the abolition of all intercollegiate 
athletics as a matter of principle, but not a few have been driven to become 
abolitionists by the apparent hopelessness of all efforts in the direction of 
reform. Their frame of mind is that of the man who originated the aphor- 
ism about the dead Indian. Such an attitude, so frankly assumed by many 
educators, is of course unfortunate, but it will hardly be changed until the 
partisans of intercollegiate sport display a readiness to meet the reformer 
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half-way. We have proceeded on the principle that athletics, like public 
service corporations, are capable of developing great abuses unless they are 
subjected to strict regulation. In keeping with that belief every college has set 
up a Committee on the Regulation of Athletics or something of the sort. 
These are the logical bodies to devise plans for the future, and as such things 
must be arranged in coéperation they will take a good deal of time. No one 
institution can carry through any substantial reforms in a matter of this sort. 
If we are to have a new régime in intercollegiate athletics after the war, it 
must be by general agreement. 

There would be some difference of opinion, no doubt, as to the things which 
most urgently need reformation, but a reduction in the expense of preparing 
for the big games has been generally recognized as one of them. To this end 
it might be found advisable to have the financial management of athletics 
taken over by the college authorities themselves or at any rate taken away 
from undergraduate managers in whose hands it now rests to a large extent. 
A reduction of the schedules would have many advantages, particularly if 
that would serve to give inter-class games a chance and thus encourage a 
larger number of men to participate in outdoor sports during the earlier 
part of each season. Too much has been sacrificed in the past in order to get 
a strong team on the field forthe earlier as well as the later games. There has 
been much professing of a desire to have every one take part in athletics, 
but the whole system in actual practice has been directed to the encourage- 
ment of a selected few. 

The decision of the Massachusetts Supreme Judicial Court in the matter 
of the Gordon McKay trust, and the consequent abrogation of the agreement 
made a few years ago between Harvard and the Massachusetts The McKay 
Institute of Technology, have given rise to much speculation po monger 
as to future provisions for scientific education in Cambridge. science at 
In the present issue of the MaGazrne an articie by Professor Harvard 
L. J. Henderson presents a point of view which is shared by many others, 
both among the members of the Harvard faculty and among the alumni. 

In former discussions of this subject it has usually been taken for granted 
that any attempt to develop a strong scientific school at the University must 
necessarily result in a duplication of the plant, facilities, and instruction at 
the Institute of Technology. The most cogent argument in support of the 
now annulled agreement was the contention that such duplication would be 
wasteful and that the advancement of scientific education in general ought not 
to be subordinated to the ambitions of any one institution. Now it appears, 
however, that experts in scientific education are not by any means unanimous 
in regarding schools of science as natural monopolies like telephone com- 
panies, with room for only one concern in any definite area. Some of them tell 
us that the field of science, pure and applied, is quite big enough for two 
great institutions without any serious overlapping, and that there is a real 
opportunity for the development of a school of pure science at Harvard. 
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Whether this points the way to an ultimate solution of the problem or not, 
it is at least a good omen that the question in all its bearings is being fully and 
freely discussed by men who are rightly to be regarded as competent counsel- 
ors on such matters. It is not that the University finds itself in a position 
to do whatever may be determined upon as the best educational policy with- 
out regard to any other consideration, for the recent decision of the Supreme 
Judicial Court enunciates with unmistakable clearness the principle that a 
benefactor’s desires, when definitely expressed, are to be carried out whether 
they conduce to the most profitable use of his benefaction or not. If, however, 
it should appear that there is ample scope for an expansion in the teaching of 
scientific subjects at Harvard without thereby bringing about a wasteful 
competition between two neighboring institutions, the legal problem will be 
an easy one to solve. 

The question of academic freedom at American universities is not a new 
one, but the war has brought it to the front in a somewhat new light, and 


Harvard’s President Lowell, in his annual report, devotes several pages 
on to a discussion of the subject. This is not because anything has 
freedom happened at Harvard to make the question one of great local 


interest; on the contrary the issue has not been raised in this University, di- 
rectly or otherwise. For that very reason, perhaps, the whole question can 
be more easily considered in its broader aspects, without the confusion of the 
main issues which invariably results when particular persons are concerned. 

Every one professes to believe in the principle of permitting college teachers 
to enjoy a reasonable freedom of opinion and speech. The only difference of 
opinion is as to how far the limits of reasonability extend. On matters within 
one’s own special field of knowledge there is an imperative need for practically 
complete freedom; indeed this may properly be set down, to use President 
Lowell’s words, as “an axiom of higher education.”’ The teacher who is not 
free to tell his classes what he honestly believes to be the truth about the work 
that they have in hand will never develop much enthusiasm either for dis- 
covering the truth or for imparting it. It is quite true that false doctrines 
in philosophy and science may sometimes be passed on in this way to the 
next generation; but that is by far the lesser of two evils. 

In ordinary times the trouble does not usually arise with respect to what 
goes on in a professor’s own classroom or laboratory. Teachers have nowhere 
been admonished or dismissed or denied promotion by college trustees be- 
cause of unorthodox views upon purely scientific matters. Occasionally it 
happens that in those branches of the curriculum which have to do with con- 
troversial subjects, such as economics or government, the criticism is directed 
against a teacher in his strictly professional capacity and fault is found with 
him for teaching what he believes to be the truth. At one large American 
university, it is said, a teacher of political science was warned a year or two 
ago that he must “refrain from criticizing American institutions.” That was 
a rather sweeping injunction, in view of the fact that Tammany Hall, the 
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“pork barrel,”’ the gerrymander, and the ward boss are all entitled to recog- 
nition as “American institutions.” But in the main the chief cause of diffi- 
culty is not what a teacher says or does in his classroom, but what he may 
say or do outside, and particularly in connection with things which do not 
relate to his own special field of knowledge or attainment. In such cases the 
liberty of teaching is not at issue; the question becomes merely one of decorum, 
good taste, and of obligation towards the institution with which a teacher is 
connected. Every citizen in this country has an inalienable right to speak 
out his mind provided he keeps within the law; but no one has an inalienable 
right to be a college professor, and the teacher who insists upon the former 
privilege may find it incompatible with his generally accepted obligations 
towards the institution he serves. Being on the staff of a university does not 
absolve any one from displaying “‘a decent respect for the opinions of man- 
kind.” 

Yet the matter of disciplining those who overstep the bounds in this way 
is not one of law or logic but of expediency. If college authorities ever under- 
take to set up a censorship, either inside the classroom or outside, they will 
have embarked upon an impossible enterprise, for there is no mortal being or 
group of mortals wise enough to act as a censor for the whole field of human 
knowledge. What would pass for the truth under such conditions would not 
be truth at all but merely the fiat of authority. Such a situation is of course 
unthinkable, and the only alternative is, as President Lowell suggests, 
to expect that teachers themselves will bear in mind the close relation be- 
tween freedom and obligation, between professional liberty and professional 
responsibility. That, at any rate, is what Harvard has always done and it is 
what Harvard will continue to do. 

An organization known as “The Society for American Fellowships in 
French Universities”’ has been formed among professors in various American 
institutions with the purpose of promoting closer educational sending our 
relations among the allied countries, and particularly with the Post-graduate 

; er . ssc aay students to 

aim of bringing the universities of France and the United aliied 

States into such reasonable articulation that in future years Countries 
the former may become, not only through the establishment of fellowships 
there, but by reason of better facilities for instruction, the natural resort of the 
American student when he goes abroad for post-graduate work. One of the 
first steps taken by this organization has been the issue of a book entitled 
“Science and Learning in France, with a Survey of Opportunities for American 
Students in French Universities”’ (reviewed in the December issue of this 
MaaazineE), which contains exactly the information that its title implies. The 
work of obtaining money for fellowships will be actively pushed forward. 

During the past fifty years most American students in quest of post-grad- 
uate instruction abroad have gone to one or other of the German universi- 
ties. Relatively few were attracted to the French or English institutions 
of higher education. Several reasons, no doubt, accounted for this marked 
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partiality. The methods of instruction at German universities are not widely 
different from those commonly used in this country. The allurement of a 
Ph.D. degree, which could be practically assured to any one who would re- 
main for a couple of years at any German university, often proved a factor 
in determining the student’s destination. Neither Oxford and Cambridge on 
the one hand, nor the University of Paris on the other, could offer the Ameri- 
can student any reasonable assurance of getting a doctor’s degree within a 
short space of time, nor were their programs of instructions so well adapted 
to the needs of one who had already taken four years of college work in this 
country. Added to all this was the fact that the world at large, until it had 
occasion to learn differently, took German scholarship at the value which Ger- 
mans themselves put upon it, and German professions of friendliness for the 
United States as genuine. Moreover, if an American student spent his post- 
graduate years in Germany and then came home to be himself a college teacher 
(as happened in so many instances), he would in turn help to direct the next 
generation of students thither, and so the cumulative influence piled up until 
the so-termed Germanization of the American universities and colleges be- 
came far more than a figment of the imagination. 

To the minds of many American educators this situation, as it existed in 
1914 and bade fair to continue, was unfortunate in more ways than one; yet 
under ordinary conditions it could not have been changed by herculean ef- 
forts. Now, however, the stream of post-graduate students to Germany has 
been shut off, and the idea is to so arrange matters that after the war it will 
not resume its old proportions. Apart altogether from the political aspects of 
the matter it is not desirable that the educational institutions of the United 
States should ever again be largely under the spell of any other single coun- 
try. If our post-graduate students go in varying but not greatly unequal 
numbers to different lands we shall have a more profitable reaction upon our 
own educational system than if the tide sets in toward any one centre. France 
and England in the past, however, have had far less than their due share. 

A committee appointed by the American Association of University Profes- 
sors has prepared and published an interesting report upon the various hon- 


Honorary orary degrees now granted by American colleges and the basis 
degrees -- who 
receive them 

and why rise to some discussion at almost every Commencement season, 


yet no one has hitherto made any serious attempt to ascertain the actual 
facts as a basis for conclusions. It has been a matter of general opinion that 
every college is a law unto itself as regards the relative significance of the 
various honorary degrees (such as the degrees of LL.D., Litt.D., or L.H.D., 


upon which they are conferred. This is a matter which gives 


etc.) and that the selection of recipients has been in large measure determined 
by considerations other than those of intellectual distinction. The facts 
gathered in the course of the present survey seem to indicate that such im- 
pressions are not, in the main, well-founded. It appears, for example, that 
by “unconscious agreement” the degree of LL.D. is recognized by institu- 
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tions throughout the country as “‘the suitable recognition of eminence or suc- 
cess in public life or administration.” In the entire list of 447 persons who have 
received this degree from thirty-seven leading American universities and col- 
leges during the period of years studied by the committee, it was found that 
no less than eighty-five per cent were men in public life or men of great 
practical achievement; and that of the remainder less than nine per cent were 
persons who could be designated as scholars or investigators only. By com- 
mon consent the degree of LL.D. is the highest academic honor. The fact 
that so few scholars receive it from institutions which are presumed to be 
judges of high scholarship is assuredly a matter of significance if not an alto- 
gether anomalous thing. 

With respect to the degrees which are not generally esteemed to represent 
so great a measure of distinction (Litt.D., Se.D., etc.), the situation is quite 
different. Here the scholar and the investigator leave the publicist far be- 
hind. Only in cases somewhat out of the ordinary are these degrees conferred 
upon men whose eminence has been achieved in the realm of public affairs. 
The degree of D.D. is of course conferred only upon clergymen, and here it 
was discovered that denominational considerations play an important part 
in the selection. The Doctorate of Divinity is bestowed alike upon successful 
pastors and upon theological scholars; there is no special way of differentiating 
these two quite different types. As for the Master of Arts degree it appears 
to be the consolation prize. At any rate the investigating committee could 
discover among the various institutions no consensus as to why or to whom 
this distinction ought to be given. The figures are left to speak for themselves. 
They show that the degree goes regularly to public men of the second rank, 
to journalists occasionally, to some investigators whose achievements have 
not yet made them of doctoral quality, to not a few women, and to a consid- 
erable group of persons who can only be set down as “‘unclassified.””, Among 
forty-four recipients of the A.M. degree, honoris causa, the committee found 
no fewer than seventeen who could not be classified as public men, adminis- 
trators, scholars, scientists, journalists, or anything of the sort. Not one of 
these seventeen, significantly enough, appeared in the pages of “‘Who’s Who 
in America.” This is a clear indication that honorary degrees of the lesser 
sort, like public offices in the same category, do not always have to seek the 
men. 

On the whole, however, the existing situation gives ground for no very 
serious criticism. Positive disapproval of the methods by which the recip- 
ients of honorary degrees are chosen was found to exist at very few institu- 
tions. There is a lurking notion that our colleges are prone to bestow these 
honors too freely and that they would be more highly valued if the number 
each year were considerably reduced. In many institutions the pressure to 
confer a degree upon a man because he is “‘one of our own graduates,” even 
though he be of relatively modest achievements either in public affairs or 
any other field of action, is too strong to be easily resisted. That, to some 
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extent, accounts for the considerable grist of Doctors of Divinity and Masters 
of Arts which so many small colleges turn out year after year. 

As for other suggestions the committee has none of much importance to 
make except that honorary degrees, being academic distinctions, should not 
ordinarily be granted by the trustees of a university or college without some 
deference to the opinions of the teaching staff. Otherwise these honors are 
likely to become, in the course of time, wholly dissociated from any considera- 
tions of scholarship or intellectual attainment. They will go, like the Order 
of the Red Eagle or the British C.M.G., to all and sundry who happen to 
possess a friend at court. It may be, indeed, that honorary degrees in this 
country are likely to take that course because we have no national or state 
decorations to confer upon citizens in recognition of their public service, their 
philanthropy, their patronage of art and music, or their generous contribu- 
tions to the campaign funds of a successful political party. It may be that a 
democracy, disdaining to confer titles or insignia through official channels, 
expects its institutions of learning to gratify such human aspirations, which, 
by the way, seem to be just as numerous and as strong on this side of the 
Atlantic as on the other. But it will be better for American universities to 
keep their honorary degrees, so far as practicable, within the traditional 
limits and to demand something more than the ordinary brand of political 
or business success as the basis of an academic distinction. To that end a 
plan of selection by a committee on honorary degrees, made up from both 
trustees and faculties, is suggested as preferable to any arrangement which 
leaves the matter wholly in the hands of either body alone. 

About the middle of January the Harvard Student Council adopted a 
resolution expressing its desire for such change in the daily schedule of aca- 
Daylight- demic exercises as would enable all classes to be begun an hour 
saving by. earlier in the day. It was agreed that this proposal should be 
earlier rising .bmitted to a vote of the student body on January 22, so 
that, if approved, it might be urged upon the Faculty, and it was so submitted 
after much discussion of the measure, pro and con, in the correspondents’ 
column of the Crimson. By a rather large margin, however, the project 
was defeated, the vote in favor being 393 while that in opposition ran up to 
689. Only the votes of undergraduates were counted, as it was felt that the 
proposed change, if carried into effect, would not affect the Law School or 
the Graduate Schools in any great measure. 
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CORPORATION RECORDS. 
Meeting of October 29, 1917. 


Voted that the President and Fellows 
desire to express their gratitude: 


To Mrs. James C. Melvin for her generous offer of 
$5000 a year for the Department of Tropical Medi- 
cine, any unexpended portion to be added to the ex- 
istent endowment for Tropical Medicine, and in 
case the said School be discontinued, the money to 
be expended in whole or in part for the benefit of the 
Department of Hygiene and Preventive Medicine. 


The President reported the gift of a 
portrait of Barrett Wendell by Charles 
Hopkinson from a large number of his 
pupils and friends, and the same was 
gratefully accepted. 

The Treasurer reported the receipt of 
$2968.49 from the estate of Robert C. 
Mcllwain, his residuary bequest to the 
President and Fellows of Harvard Uni- 
versity, and the same was gratefully 
accepted. 

Voted that the President and Fellows 
desire to express their gratitude to the 
following persons for their generous gifts: 


To the Harvard Club of Boston for the gift of 
$1200 for six scholarships for the year 1917-18. 

To Mr. George R. Agassiz for his gift of $1000 
towards the payment of salaries of assistants for one 
year to revise the Draper Catalogue. 

To Mr. A. Lincoln Filene for his gift of $1000 
towards the expenses of the Bureau of Vocational 
Guidance in the Division of Education. 

To Mr. Joseph Lee for his gift of $750 for a cer- 
tain salary. 

To the Harvard Club of Cleveland for the gift of 
$600 towards the scholarships for 1917-18 

To Mr. Ogden L. Mills for his gift of 3500 towards 
the expenses of the work of the Committee on Eco- 
nomic Research. 

To the Department of the Classics for the gift of 
$100 for the Classical Library Fund. 

To Mr. Franklin W. Moulton for his gift of $25 to 
be expended under the direction of the social service 
worker for the Cancer Commission of Harvard 
University. 

To the Association of Harvard Chemists for the 
gift of $15.73 for the purchase of books for the Col- 
lege Library. 

To members of the Division of Fine Arts for the 
gift of $15 to be added to the income of the William 
Hayes Fogg Fund. 


The following resignations were re- 
ceived and accepted: to take effect Sep- 
tember 1, 1917, Daniel Sommer Robinson, 
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as Assistant in Philosophy, Orin Renwick 
Douthett, as Austin Teaching Fellow in 
Chemistry, Charles Joseph Smith, as As- 
sistant in Operative Dentistry, Beth Vin- 
cent and Mark Hunking Wentworth, as 
Assistants in Surgery, Richard Henry 
Miller, as Assistant in Surgery and Anat- 
omy, Goodwin LeBaron Foster, as Assist- 
ant in Surgery and Biological Chemistry, 
Arthur Brewster Emmons, 2d, as Director 
of Appointments for Medical Alumni; to 
take effect October 1, 1917, Walter 
Brackett Lancaster, as Associate in Oph- 
thalmology (Graduate School); to take 
effect October 23, 1917, Karlton Goodsell 
Percy, as Assistant in Pediatrics, Arthur 
Burkhard, as Proctor and Instructor in 
German; to take effect October 99, 1917, 
Thomas Henry Clark, as’ Assistant in 
Geology. 

Voted to make the following appoint- 
ments: for one year from September 1, 
1917, H. Gilman, J. L. Snider, and R. H. 
Trott, as Proctors, Laurence Rich Grose, 
as Assistant in Forestry, Walter William 
Spencer Cook, as Assistant in Fine Arts, 
Charles Grover Smith, as Assistant in 
Physics, William Edward Masterson, as 
Assistant in Public Speaking, Albert How- 
ard Bump, as Assistant in Chemistry, Em- 
mett Kirkendall Carver, as Assistant to 
the Director of the Gibbs Laboratory, Fred 
Lemuel Ham, as Assistant in Economics, 
Victor Fritz Lenzen and Ralph Mason 
Blake, as Assistants in Philosophy, Wal- 
ter Cecil Schumb, as Austin Teaching 
Fellow in Chemistry, Roscoe Copeland 
Morris, as Austin Teaching Fellow in 
Physiology, James Washington Bell, as 
Tutor in the Division of History, Govern- 
ment, and Economics, Harold Ernest 
Burtt, as Instructor in Psychology, Somers 
Fraser, Conrad Jacobson, William Ed- 
wards Ladd, Torr Wagner Harmer, André 
William Reggio, James Murry Gallison, 
and Edward Hammond Risley, as Assist- 
ants in Surgery, Warren Richards Sisson, 
as Assistant in Pediatrics, Martin Joseph 
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English, as Assistant in Medicine, Robert 
Jay Cook and Lloyd Thornton Brown, as 
Assistants in Orthopedic Surgery, Fred- 
erick Leo Good, as Assistant in Gynacol- 
ogy, Delos Judson Bristol, Jr., as Assistant 
in Obstetries, Horace Kennedy Sowles, as 
Alumni Agsistant in Surgery, George Gil- 
bert Smith, Edward Lorraine Young, and 
Otto John Hermann, as Assistants in 
Genito-Urinary Surgery, William Carter 
Quinby, as Director of the Laboratory of 
Surgical Research, Alfred Willson Bos- 
worth, as Research Fellow in Pediatrics, 
Andrew Watson Sellards, as Associate in 
Tropical Medicine, Arthur Fisher Whit- 
tem, as Acting Director of the Summer 
School; Ralph Guy Adams, Francis Alden 
Browne, Roy Gibson Burnham, Irving 
Henry Cowdray, Myron Wilkinson Dole, 
Jesse Jennings Eames, Arthur Brown 
English, Addison Francis Holmes, Wil- 
liam Henry Jones, James Richard Lam- 
birth, Charles Everett Littlefield, Jere- 
miah Francis O’Neill, Dean Peabody, Jr., 
Kenneth Caleb Robinson, Charles Bald- 
win Sawyer, Robert Henry Smith, and 
DeWitt McClure Taylor, as Instructors in 
Mechanical Engineering; Chester Laurens 
Dawes, William Thomas Haines, Nathan- 
iel Sidney Marston, and Claire William 
Ricker, as Instructors in Electrical Engi- 
neering; John Brazer Babcock, 3d, as In- 
structor in Civil Engineering; Rufus Cook 
Reed, as Instructor in Mining; Harry 
Garfield Davies, Alfred John Ferretti, 
Paul Hatch, John Aleck Lunn, Harry 
Manford Mosher, Herbert Colvin Parker, 
and Chester Arthur Rogers, as Assistants 
in Mechanical Engineering ; James Blaine 


Newman and Alfred Salem Niles, as” 


Assistants in Civil Engineering; Paul 
Henry Burkhart, Edwin Albert Ekdahl, 
Charles Orlando Gibbon, Guy Augustus 
Gray, and Clifford Earl Lansil, as Assist- 
ants in Electrical Engineering; for the 1st 
half of 1917-18, Henry Gilman, as Assist- 
ant in Chemistry, and James Percy Baum- 
berger, as Austin Teaching Fellow in Zoél- 
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ogy; from October 15, for the remainder of 
1917-18, Benjamin Harrison Ragle, as 
Research Fellow in Tropical Medicine; for 
three years from September 1, 1917, 
William T. Bovie, as Instructor in Bac- 
teriology; for five years from September 1, 
1917, David Cheever, as Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Surgery. 

The President nominated the following 
persons as members of the Administrative 
Board for Special Students and for Uni- 
versity Extension for the year 1917-18, 
and it was voted to accept them: James 
Hardy Ropes, Dean, Paul Henry Hanus, 
Byron Satterlee Hurlbut, Clifford Her- 
schel Moore, Kenneth Grant Tremayne 
Webster, Hector James Hughes, William 
Bennett Munro, Gregory Paul Baxter, 
and Arthur Fisher Whittem. 

Voted to appoint William Sturgis Big- 
elow, John Templeman Coolidge, and 
George Henry Chase, Trustees of the 
Museum of Fine Arts for one year from 
January 1, 1918. 

Voted to appoint the following Com- 
mittee on the Regulation of Athletic 
Sports for 1917-18: Faculty members, 
LeBaron Russell Briggs, Henry Aaron 
Yeomans, Dunham Jackson; Graduate 
members, Robert Frederick Herrick, 
Jeremiah Smith, Jr., George Peabody 
Gardner, Jr. 

Notice was received of the election of 
Robert Ellsworth Gross, Andrew Feld 
Tribble, and Norman Stewart Walker, 
Jr., in place of George Almy Percy, John 
Merryman Franklin, and Hampton Robb, 
resigned, as undergraduate members of 
the Committee on the Regulation of 
Athletic Sports for one year from Sep- 
tember 1, 1917. 

Voted to make the following changes of 
title: Robert Franklin Field, from Assist- 
ant to Instructor in Physics, William Car- 
ter Quinby, Channing Chamberlain Sim- 
mons, Harry Fairbanks Hartwell, and 
Robert Henry Vose, from Assistants to 
Instructors in Surgery, Herbert Handy 
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Howard, from Assistant in Surgery to 
Assistant in Genito-Urinary Surgery. 
Voted to grant leave of absence to the 
following men while in the service of the 
Government: to Archivist Thomas P. 
Martin from October 1, for the remainder 
of 1917-18, to Assistant John Bryant 
from October 1, for the remainder of 
1917-18, to Faculty Instructor Channing 
Frothingham, Jr., for the year 1917-18, 
to Faculty Instructor William H. Robey, 
Jr., for the year 1917-18, to Faculty In- 
structor James S. Stone, for the year 
1917-18, to Assistant Librarian W. B. 
Briggs, for the year 1917-18, to Assistant 
Professor Hugh Cabot for the year 1917- 
18, to Assistant Professor H. V. Hubbard 
for the year 1917-18, to Assistant Pro- 
fessor Percy W. Bridgman for the year 
1917-18, to Professor Harvey Cushing for 
the year 1917-18, to Professor Eugene 
Wambaugh for the year 1917-18. 


Meeting of November 12, 1917. 


The Treasurer reported the receipt of 
$4000 additional from the estate of Sam- 
uel C. Cobb, and the same was gratefully 
accepted. 

Voted that the President and Fellows 
desire to express their gratitude to the 
following persons for their generous gifts. 


To Mr. Charles W. Hubbard for his gift of securi- 
ties valued at $10,000 to establish a fund in the Di- 
vision of Education, subject to such use (general or 
particular) as may be advised by Mr. Greene, the 
chairman of the department committee 

To sundry subscribers for the gift of $6362.57 to 
defray the expenses of the Harvard R.O T.C. 

To Mrs. James C. Melvin for her gift of $2500 
for the Department of Tropical Medicine, in accord- 
ance with her offer entered in the meeting of Octo- 
ber 29, 1917. 

To Mr. Frederick P. Fish for his gift of $1000 for 
assistance in Education 9. 

For the gift of securities valued at $1000 for the 
Harvard Endowment Fund. 

To the Massachusetts Society for Promoting Ag- 
riculture for the gift of $625, the first quarterly pay- 
ment for the year 1917-18 on account of their an- 
nual gift of $2500 to the Arboretum in accordance 
with their vote of May 11, 1917. 

'o Mr. Charles W. Hubbard for his gift of $600 
for the Library of the Division of Education. 

To Mr. Eugene V. R._ Thayer for his gift of $500 


towards the expenses of the work of the Committee 
on Economic Research. 

To Mrs. Frederick L. Gay for her gift of $467.60 
for binding books presented by her to the College 
Library from the library of her husband. 

To the Harvard Club of Chicago for the gift of 
$250 towards the scholarships for the year 1917- 
18. 

To the Harvard Club of Cincinnati for the gift of 
$250 towards the scholarships fer the year 1917- 
18. 

To Mr. George R. Agassiz for his gift of $200 for 
the Bermuda Biological Station for Research. 

To Mr. Robert W. Sayles for his gift of, $200 to 
increase a certain salary. 

To each giver toward the War Activities Fund of 
Harvard University. 


The resignation of Meyric Reynold 
Rogers as Assistant in Fine Arts was re- 
ceived and accepted to take effect No- 
vember 12, 1917. 

Voted to make the following appoint- 
ments for one year from September 1, 
1917: John Alford Hanna, as Proctor, 
Walter Lucius Whitehead, as Assistant in 
Geology, Ward Hance Cook, as Instructor 
in Pathology, Carl Ludwig Schrader, as 
Instructor in Gymnastics, Lucius Ward 
Bannister, as Lecturer on Water Rights, 
Bancroft Gherardi Davis, as Lecturer on 
Mining Law, Sydney Russell Wrighting- 
ton, as Lecturer on Massachusetts Practice, 
Elisha Flagg, as Director for Appointments ' 
for Medical Alumni; Dental School — 
Benjamin Howard Codman, Leon Julius 
Lawton, Charles Erwin Parkhurst, and 
Harry Snow Parsons, as Instructors in 
Operative Dentistry, Percy Tylor Burtt, 
Frank Herbert Galloway, Guy Webster 
Gilbert, Homer Robinson Gray, and 
Charles Rollin Williams, as Assistants in 
Prosthetic Dentistry. 

The President nominated the following 
persons to be members of the Adminis- 
trative Board of the Medical School for 
the year 1917-18, and it was voted to 
appoint them: President Abbott Lawrence 
Lowell (ez-officio), Dean Edward Hick- 
ling Bradford (ex-officio), chairman, 
Algernon Coolidge, Milton Joseph Rose- 
nau, David Linn Edsall, Reid Hunt, John 
Lewis Bremer, David Cheever, and Roger 
Pierce, Secretary. 
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Voted to grant leave of absence to the 
following men while in the service of the 
Government: to Professor Arthur D. Hill 
for the academic year 1917-18; to Assist- 
ant Professor Chandler R. Post for the 2d 
half of 1917-18. 

Voted not to charge a “graduation fee”’ 
of $20 to men who graduate in 1918 and 
go into active service prior to Commence- 
ment. 


Meeting of November 26, 1917. 

Voted that the President and Fellows 
desire to express their gratitude to the 
following persons for their generous gifts: 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of $1500 for 
present use at the Botanical Museum. 

To Messrs. Frank Graham Thomson and Clarke 
Thomson for their gifts of $625 each towards sup- 
porting the Bureau of Municipal Research in con- 
nection with the course in Municipal Government. 

To Mrs. Ernest B. Dane for her gift of $500, to 
Mr. Rodolphe L. Agassiz for his gift of $200, and to 
Mr, Dudley L. Pickman for his gift of $100 for the 
Bermuda Biological Station for Research. 

To Mr. James J. Storrow for his gift of $500 and 
to Mr. Robert Sultonstall for his gift of $250 for 
special services in the library of the Division of 
Education. 

To Mr. Paul E. Fitzpatrick for his gift of $75 for 
the purchase of books for the Graduate School of 
Business Administration. 

To Mc Franklin W. Moulton for his additional 
gift of $25 to be expended under the direction of the 
social service worker for The Cancer Commission 
of Harvard University. 

The following resignations were re- 
ceived and accepted: to take effect Sep- 
tember 1, 1917, David Cheever, as Asso- 
ciate in Surgery, Fred Alexander Beckford, 
as Instrucior in Prosthetic Dentistry; to 
take effect November 12, 1917, Albert 
Levitt, as Proctor, Alexander Donald 
Macdonald, as Austin Teaching Fellow in 
Chemistry, and Frederick Henderson 
Sterns, as Associate in Anthropology; to 
take effect November 19, 1917, Harold 
James Cutler, as Assistant in Crown and 
Bridge Work, James Fairbank Smith, as 
Austin Teaching Fellow in Chemistry; to 
take effect November 26, 1917, Emmett 
Kirkendall Carver, as Assistant to the 
Director of the Gibbs Laboratory. 

Voted to make the following appviat- 
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ments: for one year from September 1, 
1917, Lee Irvin Smith, as Proctor, Kirke 
Williams Cushing and Robert Frederick 
Loeb, as Assistants in Biological Chemis- 
iry, William Edgar Deeks, as Lecturer on 
Tropical Medicine (Graduate School), Ed- 
ward Forbes Greene, as Lecturer on Naval 
Science and Tactics, André Morize and 
Paul Jean Louis Azan, as Lecturers on 
Military Science and Tactics; from October 
1, for the remainder of 1917-18, Franklin 
Augustus Stevens as Alumni Assistant in 
Medicine, and Hyman Morrison, as 
Assistant in Medicine; for the 2d half of 
1917-18, William Morris Davis, as Ex- 
change Professor to Western Colleges, Ar- 
thur Brown, Jr., as Lecturer on Design 
(Architecture), Joseph Garfield Walleser, 
as Visiting Lecturer on English from Grin- 
nel College. 

Voted to appoint Charles Wood, as 
William Belden Noble Lecturer for the year 
1917-18. 

Voted to appoint the following lecturers, 
members of the Faculty of Arts and Sci- 
ences for one year from September 1, 
1917: Paul Jean Louis Azan, André 
Morize, Edward Forbes Greene. 

Voted to appoint Fred Alexander Beck- 
ford, as Assistant Professor of Prosthetic 
Dentistry for five years from September 1, 
1917. , 

Voted to grant leave of absence to As- 
sistant Professor Grinnell Jones for the 
second half of 1917-18, while in the service 
of the Government. 


Meeting of December 10, 1917. 

The Treasurer reported the receipt of 
$10, the fifteenth annual payment under 
the provisions of clause forty of the will 
of Jerome Wheelock as amended by sec- 
tion seventeen of the modifications and 
amendments thereof, and the same was 
gratefully accepted. 

Voted that the President and Fellows 
desire to express their gratitude to the 
following persons for their generous gifts: 
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To Mrs. James C. Melvin for her gift of $2500 for 
the Department of Tropical Medicine, in accord- 


ance with her offer entered in the meeting of Octo-. 


ber 29, 1917. 

To Mr. Felix M. Warburg for his gift of $1000 for 
exhibitions and lectures at the Fogg Art Museum. 

To Mr. A. Lincoln Filene for his additional gift of 
$250 towards the expenses of the Bureau of Voca- 
tional Guidance in the Division of Education. 

To Mrs. Luther S. Livingston for her gift of 
$206.20 for the purchase of books for the College 
Library. 

To the Department of Government for the gift of 
$100 for the purchase of books for the College 
Library. 

To Mesdames Charles F. Batchelder, Arthur A. 
Carey, William G. Farlow. Byron S. Hurlbut, 
James R. Jewett, Roger B. Merriman, Edward 
Caldwell Moore, Nathaniel C. Nash, and Philip L. 
Spalding for their gifts of $10 each, to Messrs. 
Charles Peabody and Denman W. Ross for their 
gifts of $10 each, and to Professor F. Lowell 
Kennedy for his gift of $5 towards the expenses 
of concerts given for members of the Radio 
School, under the direction of the Division of 
Music. 

To the Harvard Club of Buffalo for the gift of 
$200 for the scholarship for 1917-18. 

To Dr. Frederick Cheever Shattuck for his gift of 
$100, and to Mr. William S. Spaulding for his gift 
of $25 for the Bermuda Biological Station for Re- 
search. 

To Mrs. Henry Parkman for her gift of $25 to- 
wards a certain salary. 

To Dr. William F. Sharpe for his gift of $20 to- 
wards the Dental School Endowment of the Class 
of 1891. 


The following resignations were re- 
ceived and accepted: to take effect Sep- 
tember 1, 1917, Aristides Evangelus 
Phoutrides, as Instructor in Greek and 
Latin; to take effect December 8, 1917, 
Carl Henry Wilson, as Austin Teaching 
Fellow in Chemistry, Paul Hatch and 
Harry Manford Mosher as Assistants in 
Mechanical Engineering. 

Voted to make the following appoint- 
ments: for one year from September 1, 
1917, Durand Appleton Hall, as Assistant 
in Economie Geology, Carl Hermann 
Bucholz, as Assistant in Physical Thera- 
peutics (Graduate School of Medicine), 
Frank Butler Granger, as Instructor in 
Electrotherapeutics (Graduate School of 
Medicine); from December 1, for the re- 
mainder of 1917-18, Frederick Simmonds 
Hammett, as Secretary of the Graduate 
School of Medicine; from December 8, for 
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the remainder of 1917-18, Frank Olson 
and Edward Dennett Sewall as Assist- 
ants in. Mechanical Engineering, Martin 
Mower, as Instructor in Fine Arts, Mal- 
colm McLeod, as Lecturer on English. 

Voted to appoint Clifford Herschel 
Moore, Ingersoll Lecturer on the Immor- 
tality of Man for the year 1917-18. 

Voted to appoint the following members 
of the Library Council for one year from 
September 1, 1917: Archibald Cary Cool- 
idge, Chairman, George Foot Moore, 
George Lyman Kittredge, Charles Homer 
Haskins, Theodore Lyman, Chester 
Noyes Greenough, Thomas Barbour, 
James Buell Munn, Secretary. 

The President nominated the following 
persons as members of the Administrative 
Board of the Graduate School of Medicine 
for the year 1917-18, and it was voted 
to appoint them: Horace David Arnold, 
Director, Alexander Swanson Begg, Dean, 
Edward Hickling Bradford, George Gray 
Sears, Algernon Coolidge, Charles Locke 
Scudder, Ernest Edward Tyzzer, Francis 
Weld Peabody. 

Voted to grant leave of absence to Pro- 
fessor George A. Reisner for the year 
1917-18. 

Voted to grant leave of absence to the 
following men while in the service of the 
Government: to Faculty Instructor B. A. 
G. Fuller for the 2d half of 1917-18, to 
Dean Alexander S. Begg for the year 
1917-18, to Professor Roger I. Lee for 
the year 1917-18. 


Meeting of December 24, 1917. 


The Treasurer reported the additional 
receipt of $4000 from the estate of Mary 
A. P. Draper (Mrs. Henry Draper) “‘for 
the purpose of caring for, preserving, 
studying, and using the photographic 
plates of the Henry Draper Memorial for 
the purpose for which they may be used 
and exhibited,”’ and the same was grate- 
fully accepted. 

Voted that the President and Fellows 
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desire to express their gratitude to the 
following persons for their generous gifts: 


To Mr. Robert T. Lincoln for his gift of securities 
valued at $20,000 towards the Harvard Endowment 
Fund. 

To the National Canners Association for their 
gift of $10,000 on account of their offer of $20,000 
annually for three years, or such portion thereof as 
may be requisitioned, for the purpose of investigat- 
ing the subject of food poisoning, or so called pto- 
maine poisoning, with special reference to canned 
foods, under the direction of Dr. M. J. Rosenau. 

To Mr. Redfield Proctor and to Miss Emily Dut- 
ton Proctor for their gifts of $1000 each towards a 
certain salary. 

To Mrs. Ernest B. Dane for her gift of $1200 for 
the Department of Botany. 

To Dr. Frederick Cheever Shattuck for his gift of 
securities valued at $1000 for instruction in Mili- 
tary Medicine. 

To Mr. Edward A. Filene for his gift of $250 to- 
wards the expenses of the Bureau of Vocational 
Guidance in the Division of Education. 

To Mrs. N. Penrose Hallowell for her gift of 850 
towards a certain salary. 

To Mr. James F. Porter for his gift of $50 for the 
Bermuda Biological Station for Research. 

To Mr. Philippe B. Marcou for his gift of $50 for 
the Jeremy Belknap Prize for the year 1917-18. 


The President reported the death of 
Lt. Edward Forbes Greene, Lecturer on 
Naval Science and Tactics, which oc- 
curred on the eighteenth instant in the 
thirty-third year of his age. 

The following resignations were re- 
ceived and accepted: William Morris 
Davis, as Exchange Professor to the West- 
ern Colleges; to take effect September 1, 
1917, George Clymer, as Alumni Assistant 
in Neurology; to take effect December 1, 
1917, Laurence Rich Grose, as Assistant in 
Forestry : to take effect December 15, 1917, 
Walter Lucius Whitehead, as Assistant in 
Geology, Alfred Chester Hanford, as In- 
structor in Government and Tutor in the 
Division of History, Government, and 
Economics; to take effect December 24, 
1917, Robert Bacon, as Fellow of the 
Corporation. 

Voted to make the following appoint- 
ments: for one year from September 1, 
1917, Charles Henry Woolbert, as Assist- 
ant in Psychology, Philip Francis Weather- 
ill, as Assistant in Chemistry; Collis P. 
Huntington Memorial Hospital — Henry 
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Asbury Christian and Francis Weld Pea- 
body, as Consulting Physicians, George 
Richards Minot, as Assistant Consulting 
Physician, George Adams Leland, Jr., as 
Surgeon to Out-Patients, Daniel Crosby 
Greene, as Consulting Laryngologist, 
Harry Aldrich Barnes, as Assistant Con- 
sulting Laryngoloyist; The Cancer Commis- 
sion of Harvard University — Clarence 
Cook Little, as Research Fellow in Genet- 
ics, Henry Lyman, as Research Fellow in 
Chemistry, Roger Pierce, as Deputy 
Treasurer ; from December 1, for the re- 
mainder of 1917-18, Walter Alden Griffin, 
as Assistant in Medicine (Graduate School 
of Medicine). 


Meeting of January 7, 1918. 


The following resignations were re- 
ceived and accepted: to take effect De- 
cember 1, 1917, Torr Wagner Harmer, as 
Assistant in Anatomy and Surgery and 
Associate in Surgery (Graduate School of 
Medicine), Frank William Marvin, as 
Assistant in Anatomy; to take effect Jan- 
uary 1, 1918, Lee Irvin Smith, as Instruc- 
tor in Chemistry. 

Voted to make the following appoint- 
ments from December 15, for the re- 
mainder of 1917-18: William Franklin 
Temple, Jr., as Assistant in Anatomy, 
John Bromham Hawes, 2d, as Instructor 
ain Medicine, Carl Wallace Miller, as In- 
structor in Mathematics. 

Voted to appoint George Grafton Wil- 
son, a member of the Committee on Divi- 
sion Examinations in the Division of His- 
tory, Government, and Economics for one 
year from September 1, 1918. 

Voted that the President be requested 
to communicate to the Board of Overseers 
at their meeting of January 7, 1918, the 
resignation of Robert Bacon as Fellow of 
the Corporation, and to ask that the 
President and Fellows may have the con- 
sent of the Overseers to proceed to the 
election of a Fellow in his place. 

The consent of the Board of Overseers 
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having been obtained, Voted to proceed to 
the election of a Fellow of the Corporation 
in place of Robert Bacon, resigned: — 
whereupon, ballots being given in, it ap- 
peared that John Farwell Moors, A.B., 
LL.D., was elected. 

Voted to communicate this election to 
the Board of Overseers that they may 
consent thereto if they see fit. 

Voted to grant the following leaves of 
absence: to Assistant Samuel W. Ells- 
worth from January 1, for remainder of 
1917-18, while in the service of the Gov- 
ernment; to Instructor Lester R. Ford 
from January 1, for remainder of 1917-18, 
while in the service of the Government; 
to Assistant Professor Julian L. Coolidge 
from January 1, for remainder of 1917-18, 
while in the service of the Government; 
to Associate Professor Walter R. Spalding 
for the 2d half of 1917-18, to enable him 
to engage in war work; to Professor Regi- 
nald A. Daly for the 2d half of 1917-18, 
to enable him to engage in war work; to 
Professor Albert Sauveur for the 2d half 
of 1917-18, while in the service of the 
Government. 


OVERSEERS’ RECORDS. 
Stated Meeting, November 26, 1917. 

A stated meeting of the Board of Over- 
seers of Harvard College was held in Uni- 
versity Hall, Cambridge, on Monday, 
November 26, 1917, at 2 o'clock P.M. 
The following 17 members were present: 
Judge Grant, the President of the Board; 
Mr. Lowell, the President of the Uni- 
versity; Messrs. Felton, Fish, Forbes, 
Frothingham, Greene, Hallowell, Her- 
rick, Higginson, Marvin, Palmer, Roose- 
velt, Shattuck, Slocum, W. R. Thayer, 
Woods. 

The record of the previous meeting was 
read and approved. 

The votes of the President and Fellows 
of October 8, 1917, electing John Living- 
ston Lowes, Professor of English, to serve 
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irom September 1, 1918; William Francis 
Flynn, Professor of Military Science and 
Tactics, to serve while detailed here by 
the United States Government as Com- 
manding Officer, were taken from the 
table, and the Board voted to consent to 
said votes. 

The President of the University pre- 
sented the votes of the President and Fel- 
lows of October 29, 1917, appointing Wil- 
liam T. Bovie Instructor in Bacteriology 
for three years from September 1, 1917; 
David Cheever, Assistant Professor of 
Surgery for five years from September 1, 
1917; William Sturgis Bigelow, John Tem- 
pleman Coolidge, and George Henry 
Chase, Trustees of the Museum of Fine 
Arts for one year from January 1, 1918; 
appointing the following persons as mem- 
bers of the Administrative Board for 
Special Students and for University Ex- 
tension for the year 1917-18: James 
Hardy Ropes, Dean; Paul Henry Hanus, 
Byron Satterlee Hurlbut, Clifford Her- 
schel Moore, Kenneth Grant Tremayne 
Webster, Hector James Hughes, William 
Bennett Munro, Gregory Paul Baxter, 
Arthur Fisher Whittem; appointing the 
following Committee on the Regulation 
of Athletic Sports for 1917-18: — Fac- 
ulty members: LeBaron Russell Briggs, 
Henry Aaron Yeomans, Dunham Jack- 
son; Graduate members: Robert Freder- 
ick Herrick, Jeremiah Smith, Jr., George 
Peabody Gardner, Jr.; and the Board 
voted to consent to said votes. 

The President of the University pre- 
sented the votes of the President and Fel- 
lows of November 12, 1917, appointing 
the following persons to be members of 
the Administrative Board of the Medical 
School for the year 1917-18: President 
Abbott Lawrence Lowell (ex-officio); 
Dean Edward Hickling Bradford (ex- 
officio), Chairman; Algernon Coolidge, 
Milton Joseph Rosenau, David Linn Ed- 
sall, Reid Hunt, John Lewis Bremer, 
David Cheever, Roger Pierce, Secretary; 
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and the Board voted to consent to said 
votes. 

The President of the University pre- 
sented the votes of the President and Fel- 
lows of November 26, 1917, appointing 
Fred Alexander Beckford Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Prosthetic Dentistry for five 
years from September 1, 1917; appointing 
the following Lecturers members of the 
Faculty of Arts and Sciences for one year 
from September 1, 1917; Paul Jean Louis 
Azan, André Morize, Edward Forbes 
Greene; and the Board voted to consent 
to said votes. 

The President of the University pre- 
sented his Annual Report for the aca- 
demic year of 1916-17, and the same was 
referred to the Executive Committee, and 
upon the recommendation of said Com- 
mittee was accepted by the Board and 
ordered to be printed. 

The President of the University, in the 
absence of the Treasurer, presented the 
Treasurer's Annual Statement of the 
financial affairs of the University, for the 
year ending June 30, 1917, and it was ac- 
cepted and ordered to be printed. 

Mr. Frothingham, on behalf of the 
Executive Committee, communicated the 
following resignations from Visiting Com- 
mittees: Clement S. Houghton, Edward 
D. Adams, and Fritz Achelis as members 
of the Committee to Visit the Germanic 
Museum; William Caleb Loring as Chair- 
man of the Committee to Visit the Law 
School; William D. Sohier as a member 
of the Committee on Military Science and 
Tactics; also the death of George V. 
Leverett, a member of the Committee on 
Mathematics, on October 19, 1917, and 
the appointment of Arthur Woods as a 
member of the Committee on Military 
Science and Tactics in the place of Wil- 
liam D. Sohier, resigned; and the Board 
voted to approve said resignations and 
appointment. 

The President of the Board presented 
and read a Report from the Committee to 
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Visit the Kitchens and Dining Rooms of 
all the College Commons, and it was re- 
ferred to the Executive Committee, and 
the Secretary of the Board was instructed 
to make a fitting acknowledgment of the 
Report to Mrs. Roger Wolcott, the Chair- 
man of said Committee. 
The Board voted to adjourn. 


Special Meeting, January 7, 1918. 


A special meeting of the Board of Over- 
seers of Harvard College, called by re- 
quest of the President of the University, 
was held at 50 State Street, Boston, on 
Monday, January 7, 1918, at 2 o’clock 
p.M. The following 11 members were pres- 
ent: Judge Grant, the President of the 
Board; Mr. Lowell, the President of the 
University; Mr. Adams, the Treasurer of 
the University; Messrs. Forbes, Frothing- 
ham, Greene, Higginson, Palmer, Shat- 
tuck, Slocum, W. R. Thayer. 

The record of the previous meeting was 
read and approved. 

The President of the University pre- 
sented the vote of the President and Fel- 
lows of January 7, 1918, communicating 
to the Board of Overseers the resignation 
of Robert Bacon as Fellow of the Corpora- 
tion, and asking that the President and 
Fellows may have the consent of the 
Overseers to proceed to the election of a 
Fellow in his place, and the Board voted 
to give their consent thereto. 

Subsequently the President of the Uni- 
versity presented the vote of the President 
and Fellows of January 7, 1918, electing 
John Farwell Moors, A.B., LL.D., a Fel- - 
low of the Corporation in place of Robert 
Bacon, resigned, and said vote was laid 
over under the rules, and upon the motion 
of President Lowell was referred to the 
following Committee appointed by the 
President of the Board: Messrs. Shat- 
tuck, Forbes, Greene, W. R. Thayer, 
Slocum. 

The President of the University pre- 
sented the votes of the President and Fel- 
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lows of December 10, 1917, appointing 
the following members of the Library 
Council for one year from September 1, 
1917: Archibald Cary Coolidge, Chair- 
man, George Foot Moore, George Lyman 
Kittredge, Charles Homer Haskins, Theo- 
dore Lyman, Chester Noyes Greenough, 
Thomas Barbour, James Buell Munn, 
Secretary; appointing the following per- 
sons as members of the Administrative 
Board of the Graduate School of Medi- 
cine for the year 1917-18: Horace David 
Arnold, Director; Alexander Swanson 
Begg, Dean; Edward Hickling Brad- 
ford, George Gray Sears, Algernon Coo- 
lidge, Charles Locke Scudder, Ernest Ed- 
ward Tyzzer, Francis Weld Peabody; 
and the Board voted to consent to said 
votes. 
The Board voted to adjourn. 


Stated Meeting, January 14, 1918. 


A stated meeting of the Board of Over- 
seers of Harvard College was held in 
University Hall, Cambridge, on Monday, 
January 14, 1918, at 2 o'clock p.m. 
The following 18 members were present: 
Judge Grant, the President of the Board; 
Mr. Lowell, the President of the Univer- 
sity; Mr. Adams, the Treasurer of the 
University; Messrs. Felton, Forbes, Froth- 
ingham, Greene, Herrick, Higginson, 
Marvin, Morgan, Roosevelt, Shattuck, 
Slocum, Swayze, W. R. Thayer, W. S. 
Thayer, Wister. 

The record of the previous meeting was 
read and approved. 

The vote of the President and Fellows 
of January 7, 1918, electing John Farwell 
Moors, A.B., LL.D., a Fellow of the Cor- 
poration in place of Robert Bacon, re- 


signed, was taken from the table. Dr. 
Shattuck presented the Report of the 
Committee, to whom this vote was re- 
ferred at the special meeting of the 
Board of January 7, 1918, recommend- 
ing that the Board give its consent to 
said vote of the President and Fellows, 
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accepted and 


and said Report was 
adopted by the Board, and the Board 
thereupon voted unanimously to consent 


to said election. 

The President of the University com- 
municated the decision of the Supreme 
Judicial Court for the Commonwealth 
of Massachusetts, holding that the agree- 
ment by and between Harvard College 
Institution of 
Technology cannot be lawfully carried 


and the Massachusetts 


out as far as respects the property re- 
ceived by the University under the deeds 
of trust and the will of Gordon McKay, 
and the Secretary was instructed to note 
this communication upon the records of 
the Board, and to annex thereto a copy 
of said Decision. 

Upon the motion of Mr. Marvin, and 
after debate thereon, the Board voted: 
That the President of the Board be re- 
quested to appoint a Committee of five 
members of the Board to consult and con- 
fer with the President of the University, 
the members of the Harvard Corporation, 
the Trustees of the McKay Trust, or such 
of them, and in such manner as may seem 
to the Committee wise, in order, if it 
should be found feasible, to assist in for- 
mulating a plan for the administration of 
the funds left to the University under the 
will of Gordon McKay, especially in view 
of the recent decision of the Supreme 
Judicial Court of the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts holding that such funds 
cannot properly be used under the terms 
of the agreement made between the Uni- 
versity and the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology in February, 1915; and to re- 
port to this Board from time to time with 
respect to the progress in the formulation 
of such plan. 

Judge Grant presented and read a Re- 
port from the Committee to Visit the 
Kitchens and Dining Rooms of all the 
College Commons, and it was referred to 
the President of the University. 

The Board voted to adjourn. 
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RADCLIFFE COLLEGE. 


Bertua M. Boopy, R. ’99. 


Mrs. William G. Farlow, Miss Alice M. 
Longfellow, and Professor William E. 
Byerly, who were asked by the Council 
last year to arrange for the publication of 
a life of Mrs. Agassiz, have appointed 
Lucy A. Paton, ’92, to serve as editor with 
Miss Emma F. Cary, Mrs. Agassiz’s 
sister. 

The committee on extra-curriculum war 
courses has had added to its membership 
Annette L. Crocker, 96. The lists which 
were posted in Agassiz House, asking the 
students to sign for the courses they were 
most interested in had the following head- 
ings: typewriting, surgical dressings, gar- 
dening, elementary dietetics, advanced 
dietetics. It was interesting to watch 
what the student body cared for most. 
Very few wanted to have another ele- 
mentary course in dietetics. Several 
wanted to go on with a second course in 
dietetics, following the first, which they 
had had the first half-year. Approxi- 
mately twenty were interested in having 
a gardening course during the spring, and 
about the same number wanted work in 
surgical dressings, but the greatest inter- 
est was shown in typewriting, for which 
there were about 200 signers. The com- 
mittee means to work out a scheme for the 
second half-year somewhat like that of 
the first half-year, using this report from 
the students to guide them as far as 
possible in their plans. 

There are several half-courses to be 
offered during the last half-year among 
the regular college courses that were not 
announced in the catalogue. Professor 
Greenough is to give English 61, a course 
in Eighteenth Century Periodicals, which 
we had thought would be bracketed for 
this year. A course in Browning, Eng- 
lish 48, which Radcliffe College has not 
had for some time, is offered by Mr. 
Schenck. Professor White is giving Ger- 
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man 31, Heine’s Life and Works. Pro- 
fessor Henderson is giving a second half- 
course in the History of Science, this last 
half-year’s work dealing with the Nine- 
teenth Century Scientists. In the Astron- 
omy Department Dr. Stetson is offering 
Astronomy 7, which has not been given 
for the last year or two. Professor Mcll- 
wain is giving a course in the History of 
England to the Sixteenth Century, and 
for the first time Professor Whipple is 
coming to Radcliffe College, giving this 
half-year Government 17. Economics 8, 
a course in Money, Banking, and Allied 
Problems, is a new course, as there seems 
to be demand among the students in this 
direction. In the Philosophy department 
Professor Hoernle is to give Philosophy 
19, a course in the History of Ethics. 

A new regulation in regard to registra- 
tion goes into effect the last half-year 
which will be of great help to the office, 
and which conforms to what is already 
done at Harvard College. “Any student 
who fails to register, or to hand in her 
study card at the time set, is required to 
pay a fee of five dollars before proceeding 
with her college work. One who is per- 
mitted to change an elective course upon 
petition, filed later than the second Satur- 
day of the half-year in which the course 
begins, must pay a fee of five dollars for 
the change. A student who adds an ‘addi- 
tional’ course or who drops an ‘addi- 
tional’ course, after the third Saturday of 
the half-year in which the course begins, 
must pay a fee of five dollars for the 
change.”” The money which comes from 
these fines is to be put into the loan funds 
of the College, and so go back to the 
students by helping those who need it. 

Several of the instructors are to be away 
from Cambridge the last half-year, or are 
kept by war service from giving their 
usual courses; but in every case the de- 
partment does its best to keep the loss 
from being felt in the college work, and 
the College too tries to do’its share in 
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helping the adjustment of these changes. 

The Graduate Club of the College has 
taken within the last few weeks a special 
form of war work, as its members are re- 
sponsible for a certain number of host- 
esses at the rooms maintained on Chest- 
nut Street by King’s Chapel for men in 
the. service. The Club was interested in 
this work through Marian Nichols, ’99. 

The college collection for Y.M.C.A. 
work was larger than any collection of the 
kind that the College has ever made. The 
students contributed about $1800. The 
amount which the College was able to 
turn over to the Halifax Fund, through 
the interest of Mrs. Gallison and the 
Choral Society, helped by the entire Col- 
lege, came to something over $600, two 
performances of “Tolanthe” for this pur- 
pose being given on December 15. “‘Io- 
lanthe”’ was first given in order to raise 
money for the scholarships which the 
Choral Society gives each year. On De- 
cember 1 the Forty-Seven Workshop was 
good enough to repeat for the benefit of 
the Radcliffe Red Cross, two Forty-Seven 
plays, from which $200 was turned into 
the Red Cross treasury. Work in the Red 
Cross room is going on with enlarged in- 
terest, and now the supervisors are our 
own students who have taken the surgical 
dressings course, which enables them to 
take charge of the workroom. In the 
beginning of the year the Cambridge Red 
Cross furnished these supervisors, and 
Grace Davenport Winslow, 02, who was 
in charge through the fall, is still in charge 
of these student supervisors. The results 
of the membership drive for the Red Cross, 
which came just before Christmas, were 
very good. 

Directly after the Christmas vacation 
Professor Sedgwick of the Institute of 
Technology came to speak to the girls 
about Public Health Work as War Service 
for Women. After the lecture, which was 
in Agassiz theatr’ Professor Sedgwick 
went into the living room to answer ques- 
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tions, and a great many girls gathered 
round him, most eager to get from him all 
sorts of information. The students of 
Radcliffe College were asked to be the 
guests of the Institute of Technology on 
January 21, when Miss Helen Fraser of 
the National War Savings Committee, 
London, spoke on Social and Industrial 
Changes in the War. The College was 
glad that the students could have this 
opportunity of hearing a most interesting 
speaker. On January 13 some of the Glee 
Club members went out to Ayer to sing in 
the Hostess House. 

The regular meeting of the Alumne 
Association was held at Agassiz House in 
the middle of the Christmas holidays, 
December 27. The business meeting, at 
which Mabel Harris Lyon, ’97, the Presi- 
dent, presided, consisted of reports of the 
war activities of the College. The Dean 
first told the alumnz what the undergrad- 
uates had been doing, showing the great 
difference that the year had made in un- 

aflergraduate life. Mrs. Wolbach next told 
about the extra-curriculum courses that 
the Council had authorized. .This was 
followed by a most interesting description 
given by Mrs. George P. Baker, the 
chairman of the alumnze committee on 
War Service. She told of the quickness 
with which the money for war service had 
come in, saying that she had in her hands 
something over $3000, in addition to the 
$1000 pledged by the Alumnz Association 
and the $100 pledged by the Radcliffe 
Union. The War Service Committee have 
decided to send a worker for reconstruc- 
tion abroad with the Wellesley College 
unit, which has been most friendly to the 
plan to include among its members a 
worker from Radcliffe College. The com- 
mittee will soon announce the person 
whom it has selected as the Radcliffe Col- 
lege representative. The last speaker was 
Miss Lucy Paton, editor of the Radcliffe 
Quarterly. The Quarterly, acting for the 
College, has sent to all past students of 
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the College slips to be filled out, showing 
the sort of service that Radcliffe women 
are giving. The Quarterly means to pub- 
lish from time to time the facts that these 
records show. Miss Paton told interesting 
stories about some of the reports that had 
come in to her. 

At the luncheon of the Radcliffe Club of 
New York, on January 19, war work was 
also the topic for discussion, and after 
dinner speeches were made by ‘President 
Briggs about Harvard men in the war, 
and by Miss Boody about the work of 
Radcliffe women. For outside speakers 
the Club had invited Miss Rachel Croth- 
ers, the playwright, who is the president 
of Stage Women’s War Relief, who told of 
the war work that the stage women are 
doing in New York — work which is 
gradually spreading over the country; and 
Professor Ellery C. Stowell of Columbia 
University, who spoke on the Patriotic 
League in New York City, and also of 
certain international conditions that we 
may have to look for in years to come. 
Mabel H. Watson, ’99, who is the presi- 
dent of the club in place of Mabel Ham- 
mond, °06, who resigned because of 
absence from New York, presided. 

The mid-winter meeting of the Rad- 
cliffe Union was held on February 2, when 
Miss Mabelle B. Blake, Executive Secre- 
tary of the Woman’s Patriotic League of 
Massachusetts, was the speaker. 

Edith Taylor Spear, ’97 (Mrs. Ellwood 
B. Spear) has been interested in arousing 
public sentiment for the conservation of 
platinum. She has got together a com- 
mittee to try to bring people through the 
country to a realization that while plati- 
num is so necessary for scientific work, 
and particularly for the scientific work 
connected with war work, and while it is 
so difficult to get, even at abnormally high 
prices, the women of the country should 
see to it that platinum jewelry is not 
ved 

Miss Mooar, the Director of the Ap- 
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pointment Bureau, has had interviews 
with all of the Senior class, to see about 
the work to which they are looking for- 
ward after next year. Out of 135 Seniors 
50 are planning to teach, 20 are interested 
in business, 5 plan for advanced study. Of 
the remaining members of the class, sev- 
eral are interested in social service, a good 
many in secretarial work, some in agricul- 
ture, library work, economic investiga- 
tion, industrial newspaper 
work, and work connected with the war. 
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To an unusual degree the members of the 
class seem to have a definite idea of the 
sort of work that they hope to go into. 
One reason for this is that work is brought 
so much more closely to the college stu- 
dent this year than it has ever been before. 
as many of the undergraduates are already 
giving time to outside activities both paid 
and unpaid. The one conference that the 
Appointment Bureau has had so far this 
year was held on November 15, when Miss 
Florence Jackson, of the Women’s Edu- 
cational and Industrial Union, spoke 
about war work for women. 

At the Wednesday teas we are trying a 
plan this year which we hope will bring 
back regularly each week some graduate 
of the College to pour tea for the girls. 
At the first tea, January 9, Mabel Harris 
Lyon, president of the Alumnz Associa- 
tion, poured, at the second, Ada Eliot 
Sheffield, president of the Radcliffe Union, 
and at the third, Sarah Yerxa, ’94, who is 
a permanent Associate of Radcliffe Col- 
lege. The undergraduates enjoy very 
much the chance that the teas bring to 
them to see something of older Radcliffe 
women. 

The Radcliffe Musical Association came 
back to Agassiz House for its open meet- 
ing on January 8. The American String 
Quartet played, and Laura Littlefield, ’04, 
sang. 

Aside from war activities the College 
has been fairly quiet. The Seniors and the 
Juniors voted not to give up their usual 
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class dances, but both dances were very 
much simplified, as all the arrangements 
were cut down so that there should be the 
least possible expense, and there were no 
refreshments. Professor Mark has given 
to the College the published contributions 
of the Bermuda Biological Station in three 
volumes; the additional amount of $27,000 
in cash has come from the Abigail W. 
Howe estate, and $19,880 in securities 
from the Susan H. Dabney estate. This 
last amount is for a scholarship fund. The 
College has accepted with a great deal of 
pleasure from the family of Mr. Arthur 
Gilman $1500 to be used for the erection 
of a gate facing on Brattle Street by the 
Library, to be named in honor of Mr. Gil- 
man. The placing of the gate is a specially 
happy one, since that particular place is 
associated with Mr. Gilman and his school, 
which used to stand there, as well as with 
Mr. Gilman and the College. 

The honor lists in the admission exam- 
inations for 1917 have just been an- 
nounced. This list includes only those 
students who in their entrance examina- 
tion record attained an average grade of 
work worthy of mention. The list in- 
cludes seven names. Three of the girls were 
fitted for the College at private, and 
four at public schools. The list of group 
scholars of the three upper classes con- 
tains in the first group, which is made up 
of those undergraduates whose work en- 
titles them to very high academic dis- 
tinction, 6 Seniors, 3 Juniors, and 3 Soph- 
omores. In the second group there are 19 
names from 1918, 10 from 1919, and 13 
from 1920. Both groups are larger than 
they were last year, and it is particularly 
interesting to see how very widely from 
year to year all the different classes vary. 


STUDENT LIFE. 
FRANKLIN Eppy Parker, Jr., °18. 


The object of chief interest, if not of 
enjoyment, of the undergraduates during 


the past mid-winter period has been the 
mid-year examinations. Yet, snatching 
time from preparation to meet and the 
meeting with these bug-bears, Harvard 
students have not been inactive in the 
war work which could be done by them, 
and several campaigns or drives have been 
made with great success. Foremost among 
these was that for the Y.M.C.A. Red Tri- 
angle Fund. A publicity campaign was 
inaugurated previous to the coming of Dr. 
John R. Mott, who spoke to practically 
the entire undergraduate body in New 
Lecture Hall on November 15. The sub- 
scription part of the work was organized 
by Arthur Beane, ’11, Graduate Secretary 
of Phillips Brooks House, and an under- 
graduate committee headed by Cass Can- 
field, "19, aided in securing the $51,000 
which was finally obtained. Considering 
the small enrolment this sum was far 
ahead of the hopes of the campaign or- 
ganizers, and the success is due to the 
tireless efforts of Beane and Canfield. In 
the drive for increasing the number of 
Red Cross members in the University a 
committee with R. E. Gross, °19, as its 
chairman carried on the work. Nearly a 
thousand new names were added by this 
committee, the larger part of the sub- 
scription being one dollar annual dues. 
When the Halifax disaster occurred, Phil- 
lips Brooks House with an undergraduate 
committee composed of E. J. Brehaut, ’18, 
J. H. Peters, ’19, J. C. Ryan, ’21, and E. 
C. Storrow, ’21, arranged a collection of 
money and clothing for the sufferers. A 
special Harvard relief fund was forwarded 
through the Cambridge city donation. 
The severity of the fuel situation in 
New England has been realized by the 
undergraduates and several movements 
have been effected to aid the work of con- 
servation. The 1919 Junior Dance, which 
had been set for February 12, was indefi- 
nitely postponed. Preparations for this 
function had been started under a com- 
mittee composed of W. R. Odell, Jr., of 
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Chicago, G. C. Barclay, of New York, G. 
A. Brownell, of New York, R. E. Gross, of 
West Newton, W. W. McLeod, of Malden, 
F. Parkman, of Boston, and J. H. Quirin, 
of Manchester. N.H. It is hoped that this 
dance may be given some time before the 
spring recess, and that it will be of a war- 
time nature. Plans to open the Quincy 
Street end of the Union for reading, smok- 
ing, and game rooms were abandoned 
when the stringent fuel rules were put into 
effect by Washington. A committee com- 
posed of C. Canfield, ’19, of Roslyn, L.I., 
N.Y., R. E. Gross, °19, of West Newton, 
A. Horween, 19, of Chicago, W. W. Mc- 
Leod, °19, of Malden, and F. E. Parker, 
Jr., "18, of Bay City, Mich., had been ap- 
pointed to supervise the plan and to act in 
codperation with Regent Brandegee. The 
Union Library and reading-rooms will in 
all probability be opened this spring. 

In keeping with the closing of buildings 
because of the coal shortage, the Locker 
Building on Soldiers Field was shut up. 
The baseball cage and Newell Boat House, 
where winter training had been held, were 
likewise closed for an indefinite period. 
Perhaps the most effective means of con- 
serving fuel was a wood-chopping expedi- 
tion which the Massachusetts Forestry 
Association carried on at Sandwich and 
Waltham. About fifty students spent a 
part of their Christmas vacation in clear- 
ing the land at these places of small tim- 
ber, earning $2.50 per day and adding 
about 200 cords of wood in all to the scant 
supply of the metropolitan district of Bos- 
ton. On January 22 the entire University 
voted on the plan of moving all college 
exercises back one hour in an effort to save 
electricity by using more daylight. This 
‘Eight o’clock-Nine o'clock scheme,”’ as it 
was known, failed to convince the student 
body of its merits, and it was defeated 
by a comfortable majority. Had it been 
favorably received it was to be recom- 
mended to the Faculty for that body’s 
consideration. 
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Two fires on University property cre- 
ated much excitement during the winter. 
On January 24 Foxcroft Hall was badly 
damaged by a blaze starting in the kitchen, 
and on February 3 Dane Hall was ruined 
from fire probably caused by poorly in- 
sulated wires. Although the latter hall is 
a much more historic edifice, there was 
more concern over the destruction of Fox- 
croft, for it is an eating establishment, 
whereas Dane Hall has of late years been 
the Bursar’s office and the place for pay- 
ing term bills. 

On November 26, under the auspices of 
the Memorial Society, tribute was paid to 
John Harvard, the day being the 310th 
anniversary of the founder's birth. Two 
battalions of the R.O.T.C. and the Regi- 
mental Band took part in the exercises. 
An ivy wreath was hung on the statue in 
the Delta near Memorial Hall. 

An informal Thanksgiving Celebration 
was held at Phillips Brooks House for all 
students who spent the holiday in Cam- 
bridge. A program of music and reading 
was given before an open fire. The annual 
Christmas carol service was held in Apple- 
ton Chapel on the evening of December 
19. The University choir, together with 
the Radcliffe Choral Society, presented a 
program of Christmas music arranged by 
Dr. A. T. Davison, 06, and Professor Ed- 
ward Caldwell Moore conducted the serv- 
ice. On December 18 Professor I. L. Win- 
ter, °86, gave a reading of Dickens’s 
“Christmas Carol’ in Sanders Theatre. 
Christmas music was also sung by the 
University choir and the Radcliffe Choral 
Society. The proceeds of the entertain- 
ment, which had been arranged by the 
Woman’s Committee of the Council of 
National Defence, were devoted to the 
Red Cross. On December 20 Professor 
Copeland gave his Christmas Reading to 
members of the University in Sever 11. 
This was the twenty-fifth Christmas read- 
ing which Professor Copeland had given, 
and the room was filled to overflowing. On 
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November 22 Professor Copeland gave his 
annual reading to the Freshman Class in 
Smith Halls Common Room. 

The Lampoon has announced the elec- 
tion of G. L. Strehlke, ’20, of Montrose, 
Colo., and H. H. F. Jayne, ’20, of Walling- 
ford, Pa., to the editorial staff; and of W. 
W. Claflin, 20, of Newton Centre, to the 
business staf The Crimson has an- 
nounced the election of F. E. Parker, 
Jr., 18, of Bay City, Mich., as president, 
G. C. Barclay, *19, of New York, as 
managing editor, B. F. Wilson, ’20, of 
Cambridge, as secretary. F. M. Warburg, 
19, of New York, and N. L. Harris, 
°19, of Dedham, were elected to the edi- 
torial department; T. H. Gammack, ’20, 
’ of Fitchburg, R. B. Williamson, ’20, of 
Augusta, Me., F. Workum, ’20, of New 
York, and H. D. Costigan, ’20, of Chi- 
cago, were elected to the news depart- 
ment: R. W. Harwood, ’20, of Littleton, 
and A. E. Angier, ’20, of Waban, were 
elected to the business department. The 
Advocate has announced the election of B. 
W. Thoron, °19, of Colorado Springs, 
Colo., as president, and of H. H. F. Jayne, 
°20, of Wallingford, Pa., and H. B. Sling- 
erland, ’20, of Saratoga Springs, N.Y., to 
the literary department. The Advocate 





has also announced the election of S. H. 
Ordway, Jr., ’21, of New York, and S. 
Wadsworth, ’21, of New York, to the 
board, as business editors. The Jilus- 
trated has announced the election of the 
following men to the board: as photo- 
graphic editors, 5. W. Fordyce, 3d, ’21, of 
Little Rock, Ark., and R. W. Barton, °21, 
of Omaha, Neb.; as business editors, J. H. 
Quirin, °19, of Manchester, N.H., and 
H. K. Guinzburg, ’21, of New York. 

In the class elections held on November 
13 the following officers were elected: 
1918, members of the Student Council, S. 
N. Dunton, of Circleville, O., and L. A. 
Wheeler, of Allston; 1919, president, C. 
Canfield, of Roslyn, L.I., N.Y.; vice- 
president, W. R. Odell, Jr., of Chicago, 
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Ill.; secretary-treasurer, R. E. Gross, of 
West Newton; members of Student Coun- 
cil, G. C. Barclay, of New York, A. H. 
Bright, of Cambridge, G. A. Brownell, of 
New York, and D. B. Hull, of Chicago; 
1920, president, A. Horween, of Chicago, 
vice president, J. G. Coolidge, 2d, of 
Brookline; secretary-treasurer, W. P. Bel- 
knap, Jr., of New York; member of Stu- 
dent Council, F. K. Bullard, of Revere. 

The first election of permanent officers 
from the class of 1918 has resulted in the 
following choice: first marshal, G. A. 
Percy, of Arlington; second marshal, W. 
J. Murray, of Natick; third marshal, J. 
M. Franklin, of New York; treasurer, F. 
H. Stephens, of Dorchester; orator, H. 
Davis, of Brookline; ivy orator, S. N. 
Dunton, of Circleville, O.; poet, T. Nel- 
son, of Hubbard Woods, IIl., odist, A. 
Putnam, of Philadelphia, Pa.; chorister, 
B. J. Mattuck, of Brooklyn, N.Y. The 
nominating committee, with D. L. Rich- 
ardson as chajrman, sent out ballots to 
all members of the class in government 
service in this country. The photograph 
committee usually elected was appointed 
by the nominating committee this year 
because of the great need to get things 
started early. It is composed of C. Blum, 
Jr., of New York, B. W. Sayer, of War- 
wick, N.Y., and A. L. Whitman, of Cam- 
bridge. 

The 1921 Freshman Room Committee 
appointed by Regent Brandegee to repre- 
sent the class in each of the dormitories 
and as a means through which requests 
and complaints may be made is com- 
posed as follows: 

Standish Hall — W. V. M. Fawcett, of Newton; 
T. S. Lamont, of New York; G. C. Lee, of West- 
wood; F. B, Lothrop, of Boston; and J. A. Sessions 
of Northampton. 

Gore Hall — R. W. Buntin, of West Newton; T. 
H. Mills, of Portland, Ore.; H. D. Smith, of Chicago; 
(i. A. Soper, of New York; and J. O. Stubbs, of 
Portland, Ore. 

Smith Halls — P. C. Cabot, of Brookline; H. H. 
Faxon, of Quincy; T. W. Orr, of New York; R. M. 
Sedgwick, of New York; and C. S. Stillman, Jr., 
of Wellesley. 
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The Phi Beta Kappa has elected the 
following officers: first marshal, E. Am- 
dursky, °18, of Pittsburgh, Pa.; second 
marshal, A. L. Whitman, °18, of Cam- 
bridge; members of the Student Council: 
H. Davis, °18, of Brookline; H. V. Fox, 
°18, of Dedham; and A. L. Whitman, 18, 
of Cambridge. The sixteen Senior mem- 
bers elected to the Phi Beta Kappa this 
winter and the first Junior eight are as 
follows: 1918: — J. W. Angell, of Chicago, 
Ill., H. W. Boal, of Ronceverte, W.Va., 
J.J. Brooks, of East Boston, J. S. Dole, of 
Melrose, L. B. Keane, of Roxbury, R. E. 
Langer, of Cambridge, O. W. Larkin, of 
Georgetown, M. L. Levine, of Pittston, 
Pa., B. J. Mattuck, of Brooklyn, N.Y., W. 
P. Palmer, of Dorchester, S. A. Smith, of 
Arlington, M. Swanson, of Ralston, Pa., 
L. M. Swope, of Abbeville, 5.C., G. W. 
Taylor, of Paterson, N.J., S. Waldstein, 
of Boston, E. Wolf, of Dorchester. 1919: 
— Henry Alpern, of Pittsburgh, Pa., C. C. 
Brinton, of Springfield, C. W. Efroymson, 
of Indianapolis, Ind., S. A. Freeman, of 
Cambridge, S. Rezneck, of Chelsea, M. 
Smith, of Pittsburgh, Pa., H. C. Tingey, 
of Haverhill, H. T. Tisdale, of Allston. 
The annual dinner of the Phi Beta Kappa 
was held in the Union on the evening of 
December 4, when the newly elected mem- 
bers were initiated. 

The Harvard Poetry Society has again 
opened its season of meetings under the 
leadership of M. Cowley, ’19, and R. H. 
Snow, ’20. Original verse is read at gath- 
erings held in various members’ rooms. 
The Menorah Society is active this year, 
having held a series of open meetings at 
one of which Dr. Joel Blau addressed the 
society on “‘ New Internationalism.”’ The 
Quinquennial Convention of the Inter- 
collegiate Menorah Societies was held in 
New York City from December 26 to 31. 
Many delegates from the University at- 
tended. The Socialist Club formally 
opened its year with a joint meeting of the 
University and Radcliffe Clubs on Novem- 
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ber 6 at which Dr. W. H. Crook spoke on 
“Socialism After the War.’ Members 
from the socialist clubs of colleges in the 
vicinity of Boston were present. The Cos- 
mopolitan Club has had a particularly 
busy season this year, giving frequent en- 
tertainments for the foreign students of 
the University and nearby colleges. On 
December 19 an international Christmas 
meeting was held in Phillips Brooks 
House, at which a program of ten numbers 
representing different countries was of- 
fered. The Musical Clubs were forced to 
abandon their proposed trip to New York 
during the Christmas recess. A concert 
was given in Fall River on December 21, 
and many entertainments have been held 
for men in the service at Fort Strong, 
Commonwealth Pier, Camp Devens, etc. 
The management plans to continue this 
policy of giving concerts at military camps 
and training Stations near Boston. The 
Aeronautical Society has resumed its 
weekly meetings at which air-craft and 
its uses in war are discussed. Experts 
from other places are to address the so- 
ciety during the course of the year. 

The question for discussion in the inter- 
class Debate this winter was ‘‘ Resolved, 
that in the light of recent events the Mon- 
roe Doctrine has been rendered obsolete 


and should be abandoned.” In the pre- - 


liminary debates the Seniors defeated the 
Sophomores, and the Juniors defeated the 
Freshmen. In the finals the Junior team 
proved victorious; the 1919 debaters took 
the affirmative side of the question, and 
were L. S. Bing, M. L. Luessenhop and 
E. Weissbuch. 

The contests for the debating cham- 
pionship of Princeton, Yale, and Harvard 
will be held on the evening of Friday, 
March 22, one debate taking place at each 
of the three institutions. At the request of 
the debating authorities at Yale, a period 
of only seventeen days will be allowed the 
teams to prepare their cases for the final 
contests. On March 5, accordingly, the 
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question for debate by the three universi- 
ties will be announced. 

The Pasteur Medal, offered annually 
by Baron Pierre de Coubertin for the 
best speech in English upon some subject 
of contemporary French politics, was 
awarded at the debate in the Music 
Building, November 26, to L. Brentano, 
"18, of Orange, N-J. Six men, chosen from 
the preliminary contest discussed either 
side of the question, “Resolved, that the 
French Government should take by taxa- 
tion all excess profits made by French 
manufacturers and tradesmen because of 
the war.” 

Under the direction of the French De- 
partment, and with the codperation of the 
Cercle Frangais and the French Forum, 
the “Salle Francaise’ in Matthews 5 is 
kept open to all members of the Univer- 
sity daily between the hours of 9 A.M. and 
10 p.m. French daily papers and maga- 
zines are provided, also books on “ Mili- 
tary French” and military maps and a 
phonograph with “military French’’ 
records. Information about France may 
be obtained from 7 to 8 p.m. daily, except 
Saturdays and Sundays, during the 
French conversation hour, which will be 
under the direction of instructors of the 
Department. 

The 1919 Senior Dormitory Committee 
has been appointed as follows: R. E. 
Gross, of West Newton, chairman, ©. A. 
Hill, of New York, R. Hoffman, of East 
Boston, R. McA. Lloyd, of New York, W. 
W. McLeod, of Malden, W. R. Cdell, Jr., 
of Chicago, J. H. Quirin, of Manchester, 
N.H., M. A. Taylor, of Haverhill, B. W. 
Thoron, of Colorado Springs, Colo., and 
F. M. Warburg, New York. Rooms have 
been assigned to about 200 for next year. 

The 1917-18 University Register was 
put on sale on January 26. In addition to 
its regular departments, this year’s Regis- 
ter contains a war record of all men who 
would normally have been in college this 


year. 





Student Life. 
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Special examinations were held for the 
51 men going to the third Officers’ Train- 
ing Camp at Yaphank on January 5. It 
was first planned to hold these tests from 
December 26 to January 2, but such pro- 
test went up from the future soldiers be- 
cause in many cases they could not get 
home for Christmas that the College Of- 
fice graciously set the examinations from 
December 18 to 24. 

On November 16 and 17 the “47 Work- 
shop”’ presented three plays in Agassiz 
House, Radcliffe. 

The first play, ‘The Simms-Vane Inci- 
dent,” by J. E. Pillot, Sp., was acted by 
the following cast: 
Miller the Hawk, 
Lucille, his accomplice, 
Miss Jones, 

Mrs. Simms-Vane, 


Police Inspector, 
Garrity, a policeman, 


W. G. Stetson 

Miss Doris Halman, 1G. 
Miss Margaret Carver, ’18 
Miss Christine Hayes 

N. S. Wolff, 19 

M. H. Dill, ’20 


The second play, entitled “Three Pills 
in a Bottle,’ was a fantasy by Miss 
Rachel Lyman Field, a graduate student 
at Radcliffe. The parts were taken as 
follows: 


G. P. Baker, Jr. 
Vianna Knowlton, °17 
H. Scholle, ’18 

E. Massey 

S. Crocker 

J. E. Pillot, Sp. 

Miss Beulah Auerbach, 18 
Miss Evelyn Chard 


Tony, 

The Widow, his mother, 

A Middle-Aged Gentleman, 
His Soul, 

A Scissors Grinder, 
His Soul, 

A Scrub-Woman, 
Her Soul 


The third play was entitled “The Good 
Men Do.” It was written by Hubert Os- 
borne, Sp., the holder of the MacDowell 
Fellowship in Dramatic Composition. 
The cast follows: 


Lucy Wright 

J. L. Hotson, ’20 
Lillian Hartigam 

Ruth Chorpenning, ’20 
Ethel Read 

Eleanor Hinkley, Sp. 
R. T. Bushnell, 719 

P. F. Reniers, '16 


Nurse, 

Jenkyns, 

Susanna Hall, 
Judith Quincy, 
Mistress Whatley, 
Anne Hathaway, 
Dr. John Hall, 
Rev. John Ward, 


On December 14 and 17 the “47 Work- 
shop” presented a four-act drama en- 


titled “Her Flesh and Blood,” by Miss 
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Eleanor Hinkley, a member of the Work- 
shop. The cast follows: 


H. Osborne, Sp- 
Fredericka Gilbert 
Doris Halman, 1G. 
Maude Fiske 

E. Massey, Sp. 

F. S. Owen 

J. E. Pillot, Sp. 

R. T. Bushnell, ’19 
Lois Compton 


Timothy Atwood, 
Sadie Carver, 
Aunt Carver, 

Mrs. Mabel Jenny, 
Carver Jenny, 
Silas Carver, 

Mr. Sanders, 
Trueman Carver, 
Violet Jenney, 


The University Glee Club and the 
Radcliffe 
performances of Gilbert and Sullivan’s 
**Tolanthe” at Agassiz House, Radcliffe, 
on December 7 and 8, with the cast 
substantially as given in the December 
MAGAZINE. 


Choral Society gave three 


ATHLETICS. 


FRANKLIN Eppy Parker, JR., ’18. 
Football, 


The last few weeks of the Informal foot- 
ball team’s season were not crowned with 
many victories, but they showed a steady 
improvement in the eleven and brought 
out much hitherto hidden material. On 
November 3 the Portland Naval Reserves 
held the Informals to a 0 to 0 tie. That 
same day an Army and Navy Carnival 
was held in the Stadium, at which 20,000 
spectators were present. A review of both 
land and sea forces was held, and the 
Navy football eleven proved its superior- 
ity by taking the football game from the 
Army, 28 to 0. On November 10 the In- 
formals played another tie game, this 
time the Camp Devens team, holding 
them 0 to 0. The last game of the year 
was played on November 17, when the 
Informals went to Newport, R.I., to meet 
the Newport Naval Reserves, generally 
considered the fastest team in the East. 
That these same Informals were able to 
prevent the sailors from scoring more than 
two touchdowns made a 14 to 0 defeat 
seem almost satisfactory. 


— Footbail. 
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Now that the “informal” football season 
has been completed and students are be- 
ginning to consider spring sports, the 
question of maintaining the “informal 
system” 
tance. It must be conceded by all that 
something was lacking throughout the 
football schedule, since we met no college 


once more becomes of impor- 


teams or teams which had the same eligi- 
bility rules. The informal system was not 
a success in football, and it would be more 
difficult to make it so in baseball. It 
would be impossible in rowing. Both 
Yale and Princeton Have unofficially ex- 
pressed an opinion favoring returning to 
intercollegiate games, without the former 
evils of highly-paid coaches, advertised 
games, etc. There can be no doubt that 
this is just the mind of Harvard under- 
graduates. They want to be patriotic to 
the highest degree, but they fail to see in 
what way playing games with other col- 
leges would detract from their patriotism, 
yet it would stimulate interest in spring 
athletics tremendously. There seems to 
be no necessity for regarding intercol- 
legiate games and highly organized and 
commercialized athletics as synonymous. 

The Freshman football eleven proved 
through the Pringeton game to be a team 
of marvels. On November 3 Exeter and 
1921 played a 7 to 7 tie, but Exeter was 
especially strong. The following Satur- 
day, November 10, Princeton 1921 was 
the Freshmen’s opponent, and the team 
entered this game in no great spirit of con- 
fidence, for the Tiger yearlings had a re- 
markable team which had been winning 
right along. The Harvard Freshmen, 
however, caused a big surprise by winning 
this game 24 to 6 and thus completely up- 
setting all ‘“‘dope.”’ Things looked bright- 
er for November 17 when Yale 1921 came 
to the Stadium, but the Blue team was not 
at all willing to fall in line with the regular 
order of events and defeated our Fresh- 
men 14 to 0. The Freshmen were out- 
played and outspirited in many ways. 
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Curiously enough, it turned out that on 
the following Saturday the Princeton 
freshmen defeated the Yale freshmen, 
making it even all around. It was a year 
of surprises in Freshman football. 

The following Freshmen who took part 
in the football game with Yale received 
their numerals: C. P. Anderson, Jr., of 
New York, E. Bangs, of Boston, C. B. 
Butterfield, Jr., of Chestnut Hill, M. P. 
Davis, of Stockbridge, Captain H. H. 
Faxon, of Quincy, W. B. Frothingham, of 
Boston, John Gaston, of Boston, A. D. 
Hamilton, of Milton, C. F. Havemeyer, 
of New York, Jabish Holmes, Jr., of New 
York, R. S. Humphrey, of Milton, Regi- 
nald Jenney, of Brookline, H. P. King, of 
Boston, G. C. Lee, Jr., of Westwood, F. B. 
Lothrop, of Boston, J. A. MacDonell, of 
Lima, O., M. E. Olmsted, of Harrisburg, 
Pa., R. M. Sedgwick, of New York, C. S. 
Stillman, Jr., of Wellesley, E. H. Stillman, 
of Wellesley, T. C. Wales, of Chestnut 
Hill, manager, J. A. Sessions, of North- 
ampton. 


Dockep. 

Hockey, which has also been run on the 
informal system this winter, has been for- 
tunate in having a few excellent players 
left in College, and a good team has been 
built about them. Playing only service 
teams and school sevens they have not a 
wide field in which to test their ability, 
but they have downed their rivals in 
rather consistent style. All the organiza- 
tion of the team has fallen on the shoul- 
ders of R. E. Gross, 19, of West Newton, 
who has captained and coached the seven, 
and the success which it is able to attain is 
due to him. W. W. Rice, ’18, E. Cabot, 
20, A. H. Bright, ’19, N. S. Walker, °20, 
and W. J. Louderbach, ’20, were all men 
of hockey experience; and they have coép- 
erated with Gross to form an able team 
under difficulties. Several practice games 
have been held with the Radio School 
team in which the University Informals 
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came out victorious. On January 25 
Brookline High School was defeated 1-0. 
On January 30 a strong Newport Naval 
Reserve team came to the Arena, and 
with many veterans in the line-up, it was 
thought the Informals would be easily 
vanquished. A 1-0 score, however, 
seemed to be their favorite, and by the 
hardest kind of playing they were able to 
make the game end this way, with the 
Informals on top. 

The Freshman hockey team started out 
its season in the right way by defeating 
the Stone School seven 5 to 0. Judging 
from its record the Freshmen are very 
strong this year. E. L. Bigelow, of Bos- 
ton, has been elected captain, and he, with 
C. S. Stillman, Jr., and R. S. Humphrey, 
form a trio that promises to hold up 
Freshman hockey traditions in the right 
way. On January 20 the 1921 team de- 
feated Pomfret School 3 to 1 at Pomfret. 
Newton High School administered the 
only defeat the Freshmen have suffered 
on November 23, when the schoolboys 
went home with a 2 to 1 victory. On 
January 26 Exeter came to Cambridge 
and was defeated 6 to 0. Andover was 
next on the schedule, and on February 4 
this team was beaten 3 to 2. 


Track. 

Winter track practice began on January 
8 for both Freshman and University can- 
didates. Coach Farrell has had charge of 
the jumpers and weight men and Coach 
Donovan instructed the runners for a 
time, but he later left to enter war service. 
The Informal track team has only had one 
test so far when the relay team ran against 
the Technology team in the B.A.A. meet 
on February 3. The quartet composed of 
L. B. Evans, ’20, W. H. Goodwin, ’20, D. 
J. Duggan, ’20, and B. Lewis, ’20, lost this 
race by about seven yards, the time being 
3 minutes, 20? seconds. In this same meet 
the Freshman relay team, composed of C. 
A. Page, F. W. Douglass, J. T. Baldwin, 
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and D. F. O’Connell, defeated the Yale 
1921 team by about ten yards, the time 
being 3 minutes, 214 seconds. C. G. Krog- 
ness, 21, also won the running high jump 
with a leap of 5 feet, 10% inches. Previous 
to this meet the Freshman relay team had 
defeated the Boston College relay team in 
practice races on the board track on Sol- 
diers Field, the races being held on Janu- 
ary 25 and 29. 

The Freshman cross country team last 
fall placed ahead of Yale 1921 in two 
meets. On November 17 a race was run 
over the Belmont course, the Freshmen 
winning 19 to 47. In the I.C.A.A.A.A. 
meet, held in New York on November 24, 
the Syracuse Freshmen came in first, with 
Harvard second, and Yale third. In both 
these events Captain D. F. O’Connell of 
the Harvard Freshmen placed first. 


Crew. 


Fall rowing closed formally with the an- 
nual regatta held during the first week of 
November. The Thayer and Eliot crews 
divided honors, each winning once. The 
Slocum Cup for Freshman interdormitory 
crews was won by Standish Hall. D. L. 
Withington, ’20, was the winner in the 
“comp” race, and E. C. Mott-Smith 
came in ahead in the wherry contest. Just 
what will happen in crew this spring is diffi- 
cult to say. Spring practice began on Feb- 
ruary 11, and with Coach Haines back 
there ought to be a few dark horses this 
year. Captain F. Parkman, °19, R. S. Em- 
mett, ’19, captain of his Freshman eight, 
C. Canfield, ’19, and T. F. B. Whitman,’19, 
are four first-class men. At present there 
is an uncertainty as to the status of row- 
ing. If it is decided to row outside crews, 
there can be no question that Harvard 
will have a worthy eight. If the informal 
system is applied to crew also, it will be 
difficult to keep up crew enthusiasm. 


Baseball. 


Practice for University and Freshman 





baseball began on February 11. A severe 
blow was dealt to University prospects 
when Captain W. W. McLeod, °19, de- 
cided to leave College. This leaves three 
men of experience around which to con- 
struct the nine, L. P. Jones, 719, an in- 
fielder and a hard hitter, R. E. Gross, 19, 
an outfielder, and F. H. Stephens, *18, a 
catcher. Plans for a schedule are still un- 
certain as the management, as in crew, is 
waiting to see what the athletic heads set- 
tle at a conference to be held soon after 
this writing. Little can be prophesied 
about the Freshman nine; there are many 
former preparatory school stars among 
the candidates, but how they will develop 
into a unified team is another matter. 
The one ray of sunshine on both Univer- 
sity and Freshman baseball is the fact 
that Coach Hugh Duffy is taking charge 
of the practice. The experience of this 
baseball tutor may possibly accomplish 
miracles with the material at his dis- 
posal. 








SMinor Sports. 


The chief event for minor sports has 
been the opening of Randolph Gymna- 
sium by the University. This building is 
open daily from 9 a.m. until 6.30 P.M. 
During this time the entire equipment of 
the Gymnasium is available, including a 
swimming pool, a large racquet and tennis 
court, which has been remodeled for hand- 
ball and for the 5 o’clock athletic class, a 
smaller racquet court, now devoted to 
basketball, and two squash courts, which 
will be used for wrestling and boxing. In 
addition to these facilities, there is a large 
lounging room. 

The Freshman Class in general athletics 
held its initial meeting of the year in Ran- 
dolph Gymnasium on January 10. The 
class practices three times a week. Those 
members of 1921 who applied for admis- 





sion have been divided into four groups, 2 
boxing squad under Coach Foley, a fenc- 
ing squad under Coach Leslabay, a wres- 
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tling squad under Coach Anderson, and a 
swimming squad under Coach Waters. 
Freshman swimming candidates were 
called out on January 10 for practice in 
the Cambridge Y.M.C.A. tank under the 
instruction of Coach Waters. Nothing 
definite has been decided about the or- 
ganizing of a University swimming team, 
for not one of lgst year’s team has re- 
turned to College and there has not been 
any special evidence of interest in such a 
team. Wrestling for all students com- 
menced on January 7 when forty-seven 
candidates reported for instruction in 
Randolph Gymnasium. S. K. Bolton, ’21, 
of Brookline, has been elected captain of 
the Freshman rifle team, and A. E. Cham- 
bers, ’21, of New York, has been ap- 
pointed manager. A schedule of meets has 
been arranged, and if the team proves suc- 
cessful rifle team numerals will be awarded. 
The marksmen are now practising on the 
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75-foot range and every candidate is re- 
quired to shoot at least three targets each 
week. 

Although defeated by the New York 
Athletic Club fencers, five bouts to two, 
in the finals for the Manrique Cup on 
February 2, the Harvard fencing team 
made a good showing, outfencing the 
other two college teams entered in the 
meet, Columbia and Pennsylvania. In the 
first round of the competition the Har- 
vard team, composed of Captain E. R. 
Gay, ’19, R. H. Snow, ’20, and E. Pruyn, 
*18, scored a victory over Pennsylvania, 
winning five straight bouts, the New 
York A.C. team meanwhile disposing of 
Columbia, by five bouts to one. In the 
finals, however, the more experienced 
fencing of the Athletic Club members 
told, and the Harvard fencers were de- 
feated, losing five bouts and winning but 
two. 


THE GRADUATES.’ 


HARVARD ALUMNI 
ASSOCIATION. 


At a meeting of the Directors of the 
Harvard Alumni Association at the Har- 
vard Club of Boston on Jan. 14, 1918, 
F. S. Mead, ’87, editor of the Directory 
and the War Records, reported consider- 
able progress in the preparation of a full 
list of former members of the university, 
to be rendered available for various pur- 
poses through addressograph plates, and 
urged every Harvard man taking part in 
war service of any kind to report it to the 
Harvard War Records Office, Cambridge. 
F. W. Burlingham, ’91, president of the 
Associated Harvard Clubs, was present 
and laid before the Directors a project for 
reaching the entire “living Harvard 
force” through a periodical combining the 
Alumni Bulletin and the GrapvatTEs’ 








Macazine. A committee of four was 
appointed to confer with a corresponding 
committee of the Associated Harvard 
Clubs and one representative each of the 
Bulletin and Magazine. This joint com- 
mittee of conference is now at work. 

A Committee on the Happy Observance 
of Commencement Day was appointed, 
and Louis A. Frothingham, 93, elected 
Chief Marshal for the Commencement of 
1918. He is a member of the class which 
will celebrate in June the twenty-fifth an- 
niversary of its graduation. His position 
in College as captain of the baseball team 
in both his junior and his senior year, and 
his public service as a member and speaker 
of the Massachusetts House of Repre- 
sentatives and as lieutenant-governor of 
the State for three years, have made him 
one of the most conspicuous members of 
his class. 





CLASS SECRETARIES 
ASSOCIATION. 


Unless otherwise advised the Associa- 
tion of Harvard College Class Secretaries 
will hold its annual meeting and dinner 
at the Harvard Club of Boston on Thurs- 
day, April 25. 


HARVARD CLUBS. 


BOSTON. 


The entertainment of sailors at the 
Harvard Club of Boston on Thanksgiving 
Day was a great success. The boys had 
a band and seemed to enjoy themselves 
thoroughly. About 300 were present. 
The Club continues to be used actively 
by officers of our own Army and Navy as 
well as by those of our Allies, many of 
whom make it their home while in this 
part of the country. 

There has recently beén started in con- 
nection with the Secretary’s office a sim- 
ple Information Bureau for the service of 
members who desire to do volunteer work 
directly or indirectly connected with the 
war, codperating with the National Serv- 
ice Bureau of the Alumni Association 
The Club has 
already started a number of men in work 
of this kind, and hopes to do still more 
as time goes on. Out of a membership of 
4500 there are undoubtedly still a con- 


and smaller agencies. 


siderable number of men not actively 
engaged in business who can give a good 
deal of time to war work, and it is one of 
the purposes of this Bureau to bring such 
possibilities before them. 

The collection of memorabilia in the 
Club Library is steadily increasing and 
further additions are welcomed at all 
times. They consist of old manuscripts, 
books, pictures, etc., all having a direct or 
indirect bearing upon the University. 

The Board of Governors recently passed 
a vote extending guest privileges to Offi- 
cers of the Reserves, Army or Navy, for 
the term of their service in the North- 
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eastern District, when proposed by a 
member of the Club, with the proviso that 
no officer who is eligible to membership 
in the Club shall be entitled to these 
special guest privileges. 

CINCINNATI. 

The annual dinner of the Harvard Club 
of Cincinnati was held at the University 
Club in that city on the evening of Nov. 
10, 1917. The speakers were: R. G. 
Fuller, ’04, Adjutant of the Harvard 
R.0.T.C.; W.C. Phillips, ’04, secretary 
of the National Social Unit Organization; 
S. A. Eliot, Jr., 13, director of the Cin- 
cinnati Players. 

The following officers were elected for 
the coming year: President, Murray 
Seasongood, 00; directors, F. O. Suire, 
’80, C. J. Livingood, ’88, John Shillito, 
’11; chorister, Max Hirsch, ’00. 

CONNECTICUT VALLEY. 

The annual dinner of the Connecticut 
Valley Harvard Club was held at the 
Nyasset Club, Springfield, Mass., on 
Friday evening, Jan. 18. Thirty-eight 
members were present. 

Lieut. André Morize, of the French 
Army, spoke, with lantern slides, about 
the war. Twenty-six army officers from 
the Springfield Armory had coffee and 
cigars with the members of the Club and 
listened to Lieut. Morize. 

Special tribute was paid to two former 
presidents of the Club who have died dur- 
ing the past year — H. C. Chapin, ’82, 
and Joseph Shattuck, ’92. 

The following officers were elected for 
the current year: President, G. Marston 
Leonard, ’03; first vice-president, Frede- 
ric M. Jones, 96; second vice-president, 
John L. Hyde, ’92; secretary, Leicester 
Warren, °00, 83 St. James Avenue, 
Springfield. 


HARVARD ENGINEERS. 


A meeting and dinner of the Associa- 
tion of Harvard Engineers was held at 
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the Harvard Club of Boston on Nov. 
6, 1917. There were about thirty-five 
present. President J. H. Libbey pre- 
sided. After the dinner, Hugh Bancroft, 
’97, gave an account of the work for the 
War Camp Community Fund, describing 
the general conditions and the necessity 
for the raising of this fund, for which he 
was chairman of ghe New England Com- 
mittee. Mr. Flynn, Assistant to the Direc- 
tor of the Recruiting Service of the U.S. 
Shipping Board, described the work of 
that service in Boston. 

President I. N. Hollis, of the Worcester 
Polytechnic Institute and the American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers, spoke 
on the war, particularly in connection 
with a trip which he has made throughout 
the country meeting various engineers. 


HAWAII. 

The annual meeting of the Harvard 
Club of Hawaii was held on Saturday, 
Nov. 10, 1917, at the home of J. D. 
Dole, ’99, in Honolulu. The speakers 
were D. L. Withington, ’74, A. F. Grif- 
fiths, ’99, R. N. Burnham, ’99, B. H. 
Knollenberg, A.M. ’14, C. F. Damon, ’15, 
W. H. Hoogs, ’14, A. L. Castle, ’06, J. P. 
Morgan, ’11, and J. D. Dole, ’99. An 
interesting letter was read from Mon Fah 
Chung, ’20, who now holds the scholarship 
of the Club. 

The following officers were elected for 
the ensuing year: President, W. F. Dil- 
lingham, ’02; secretary-treasurer, J. P. 
Morgan, ’11; executive committee, A. M. 
Nowell, ’98, E. A. Mott-Smith, °95, J. D. 
Dole, ’99, and the president and secre- 
tary; scholarship committee, W. T. Brig- 
ham, ’62, A. L. Dean, ’00, A. F. Griffiths, 
’99, and J. P. Morgan, 711. 

The Club offered this year again a cup 
for the team winning the interscholastic 
football championship of Honolulu. 


LONDON. 
The Harvard Club of London had a 
dinner at Claridge’s Hotel in that city 


on the evening of Oct. 31, 1917. J.H. 
Seaverns, ’81, the president of the Club, 
was in the chair. Among those at the 
dinner were Lord Bryce; Professor-Emeri- 
tus F. C. de Sumichrast, recently re- 
turned from making many speeches in the 
United States; Sir George Perley, 78, 
High Commissioner for Canada; Major 
Grayson M.-P. Murphy, European Com- 
missioner of the American Red Cross; 
William Endicott, ’87; Dr. Wallace But- 
trick. 
MINNESOTA. 

The Harvard Club of Minnesota has 
sent to every Harvard man in that State 
a circular setting forth the activities of 
the Club, particularly the raising of the 
annua! scholarship for a Minnesota boy 
in Harvard College. A list, and brief 
records, of the holders of the scholarship 
for the past five years are contained in the 
circular. 


NEBRASKA. 

The Harvard Club of Nebraska held its 
annual meeting in Omaha on Jan. 22. 
The following officers were elected: Presi- 
dent, Ezra Millard, ’98; vice-president, 
C. S. Elgutter, ’87; secretary, Alan Mc- 
Donald, ’12, 911 Omaha National Bank 
Building, Omaha; treasurer, H. W. Yetes, 
or; UF. 

The Club has sent to all of its mem- 
bers an extended statement of what the 
University itself is doing in the war and 
an announcement that the annual dinner 
would not be held. The officers asked 
the members to send their checks for the 
usual price of the dinner and stated that 
the amount received would be forwarded 
to the University as a contribution to- 
wards the expenses of its war work. 


NEW YORK CITY. 

The Harvard Club of New York City 
has endeavored to arrange meetings of 
general interest to its members in spite of 
the fact that through the absence of over 
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900 members in active service meetings 
could not be as largely attended as in past 
years. 

The first of these was held on Nov. 
22, 1917, in memory of the late Evert 
Jansen Wendell, ’82. On this occasion a 
portrait of Mr. Wendell was presented 
to the Club by Robert F. Perkins, ’84, 
on behalf of a group of members; and 
Lawrence E. Sexton, ’84, paid a warm- 
hearted and discriminating tribute to the 
friend of so many members of the Club. 

On Jan. 11, 1918, Major Ian Hay 
Beith, M.C. of the 10th Argyll and Suth- 
erland Highlanders delivered a lecture on 
“The War To-day by Land and Sea.” 
On Sunday, Jan. 20, there was a con- 
cert by Letz String Quartet. On Sat- 
urday, Jan. 26, President Lowell and 
Colonel Azan were the guests of the 
Club, the former addressing the members 
on the contents of his annual report, and 
the latter speaking in French of the cor- 
diality of the relations existing between 
the French and the Americans, and par- 
ticularly the part which Harvard has 
played in promoting this friendship. 
Jan. 27, a song recital by Lambert 
Murphy, ’08, and Frank R. Hancock, ’14, 
took place. 

The Committee on Military and Naval 
Service issued a comprehensive report 
upon the activities of members of the 
Club already in war service and also op- 
portunities for other service still open to 
members willing to undertake such work. 
The report showed 914 members in ac- 
tive, 337 in auxiliary service. 

Guest cards extending the privileges 
of the Club have been issued to 679 officers 
at camps situated near New York. 

The National Service Club, No. 1, 
which is a Harvard Club of New York 
City undertaking, continues to be well 
patronized by soldiers and sailors. A 
schedule has been arranged whereby a 
Harvard man is on duty at the Service 
Club each evening and throughout the 
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entire time during which the Club is 
opened on Saturdays and Sundays. 

The Columbia University Club of New 
York moved at the end of January from 
the quarters it had been occupying on 
Gramercy Park to the new Club House 
on West Forty-third Street. The privi- 
leges of the Harvard Club were offered 
and accepted by the Columbia Univer- 
sity Club, for their convenience during 
the period of moving beginning Jan. 26. 

The Princeton Club of New York City 
is to be closed for a considerable period 
during the next few months and the priv- 
ileges of the Harvard Club will be sim- 
ilarly extended to the members of the 
Princeton Club. 

In thus sharing the facilities of our 
Club House with the members of these 
two neighboring college clubs the Harvard 
Club of New York City is very happy to 
recognize the obligation incurred in for- 
mer times by the enjoyment of similar 
hospitality from the Columbia and Prince- 
ton Clubs, and the Board of Managers 
bespeak the heartiest welcome from all 
members of the Harvard Club to their 
Columbia and Princeton guests. 


NEW YORK ENGINEERING SOCIETY. 


Ninety-six members and guests were 
present at the eleventh annual dinner 
of the Harvard Engineering Society of 
New York, held Dec. 6, 1917, at the 
Harvard Club of New York City. The 
speakers, most of whom dealt with ques- 
tions of the war, were: Dr. de Kerlir, the 
French psychologist; M. Pierre Gendrop, 
Maréchal de Logis of the French Army; 
Lieut.-Col. Ivor Thord-Gray of the Brit- 
ish Army in Flanders; Charles E. Whit- 
more, ’96; President Ira N. Hollis of 
Worcester Polytechnic Institute; Ralph 
N. Foss, 03; H. G. Allen, 95. 


PARIS. 


The Harvard Club of Paris held its 
autumn dinner at the Hotel Lutetia in 
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that city on Saturday, Oct. 27, 1917. Of 
the 110 Harvard men who attended only 
about a dozen were in civilian dress. 

J. H. Hyde, ’98, president of the Club, 
presided. There were no formal addresses. 
Among those at the head table were: Pro- 
fessor J. H. Woods, Professor Albert Sau- 
veur, Lieutenant-Colonel Marlborough 
Churchill, *00, Cojonel R. C. Bolling, 00, 
A. T. Perkins, ’87, and J. H. Perkins, ’98. 


SAN FRANCISCO. 

On Nov. 14, 1917, the Harvard mem- 
bers of the San Francisco bar joined with 
the lawyers of the University Club in en- 
tertaining Professor Felix Frankfurter of 
the Harvard Law School. About 30 men 
were present. 

On Saturday, Nov. 17, the Harvard 
Club of San Francisco entertained 24 
Harvard men who were at the Presidio 
camp of the Reserve Officers’ Training 
Corps. 

TORONTO. 

When Theodore Roosevelt, ’80, visited 
Toronto, Nov. 26, 1917, in the interest 
of the Canada Victory Loan campaign, 
the Harvard Club of Toronto was repre- 
sented by its president, Campbell Hum- 
phrey, ’07, its secretary, R. E. L. Kit- 
tredge, ’07, and ten of its members at a 
reception, given to Col. Roosevelt by Sir 
John Hendrie, Lieutenant-Governor of 
Ontario. 

WATERTOWN. 

The annual dinner of the Watertown, 
Mass., Harvard Club was held at the 
Colonial Club, Cambridge, on the even- 
ing of Saturday, Dec. 1, 1917. The 
guests were: President-Emeritus Eliot, 
Assistant Dean Mayo, and Arthur Beane, 
*11, Graduate Secretary of Phillips Brooks 
House. The following officers were elected 
for the ensuing year: President, Charles 


A. Hobbs, ’80; secretary, Alden V. Keene, | 


’16; treasurer, Warren M. Wright, ’04. 
Seven members of the Club are now 
in the service of the country. 


NEWS FROM THE CLASSES. 


*k The personal news is compiled from informa- 
tion furnished by the Class Secretaries and by the 
Secretaries of Harvard Clubs and Associations, and 
from other reliable sources. The value of this de- 
partment might be greatly enhanced if Harvard 
men everywhere would contribute to it. Respon- 
sibility for errors should rest with the Editor. 

*e* Tt becomes more and more diflicult to assign 
recent Harvard men to their proper Class, since 
many who call themselves classmates take their 
degrees in different years. It sometimes happens, 
therefore, that, in the news furnished by the Secre- 
taries, the Class rating of the Quinquennial Cata- 
logue is not strictly followed. 

** Much additional personal news will be found 
in the reports of the Harvard Clubs, in the Corpo- 
ration and Overseers’ Records, and in the Univer- 
sity Notes. 

#& The name of the States is omitted in the case 
of towns in Massachusetts. 


1855. 
Epwin H. Assort, Sec., 
14 Beacon St., Boston. 


Mrs. S. Parkman Blake has given 
Harvard $50,000, the income of which 
is to be used for the care of the Yard, or 
other grounds of the University. This 
gift is made in memory of her husband, 
our classmate, and of her son, Robert 
Parkman Blake, ’94, who died Apr. 22, 
1914. This gift is the only endowment 
provided for the care of the College 
grounds. While much has been done to 
replace the elms in the Yard, much more 
is needed. What has been done hitherto 
in the original Yard, for which our class- 
mate Johnston gave the first and finest 
of all the gates, is the result of individ- 
ual and class gifts. — James M. Sea- 
well died of pneumonia at his home in 
San Francisco on Saturday, Oct. 20, 
1917, after a very brief illness. He had 
been presiding over the trial of an 
important case, involving nearly half a 
million dollars of value, until Monday 
of that week, when, feeling unwell, he 
adjourned the court for a few days of 
rest. His widow and two sons, Harry 
and Victor, survive him. Seawell’s 
father was born in Virginia, but was an 
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officer in the United States Army, and 
our classmate was born on Jan. 8, 1836, 
at an army frontier post, then known 
as Fort Gibson in Indian Territory. He 
entered Harvard in our junior year. He 
subsequently studied law at the Uni- 
versity of Kentucky, and received a de- 
gree of LL.B. in 1857. He then started 
in Philadelphia, where he was admitted 
in Dec., 1858, to the Pennsylvania Bar. 
He, however, soon removed to Califor- 
nia, and in 1861 began practice in San 
Francisco. His partnership with James 
M. Shafter lasted about ten years; there- 
after he practised law alone until, in 
Nov., 1892, he was elected to fill the un- 
expired term of Judge Wilson in the Su- 
perior Court of the City and County of 
San Francisco. He remained on the 
bench in that office by successive re- 
elections until the day of his death. He 
preferred a trial court, and his reélec- 
tions were practically a mark of the ex- 
treme confidence which the community 
and bar placed in his knowledge of law 
and soundness of judgment and abso- 
lute integrity. He won the trust of 
everybody by uniform courtesy and fair- 
ness, and his judicial life was an honor 
to the city and to his profession. The 
confidence not only of the bar, but also 
of all litigants whose causes came be- 
fore him, kept him in office with very 
little exertion of his own. Indeed, at the 
last election, he refused to make any 
effort to procure it, and the newspapers 
of that day show how the mayor of the 
city, and its leading citizens united in an 
appeal to the voters to reélect Judge 
Seawell to an office which he had made 
one of peculiar honor and trust. The 
nature of the litigation in this City 
Court made it long since a leading tri- 
bunal of California, and its character 


was built up very largely during the past - 


25 years by the extraordinary abilities 
and respect which was felt for Judge 
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Seawell. The first duty of a lawyer, as 
one of our Boston leaders used to teach 
his pupils, is to know the law. Everybody 
in San Francisco felt that Judge Seawell 
knew the law. He was absolutely fear- 
less, and his decisions were very rarely 
questioned or modified by the Supreme 
Court, because he was so thoroughly 
grounded in the great principles of legal 
science. One of the leading papers of 
San Francisco at his death reminded its 
readers that, notwithstanding the num- 
ber and importance of his decisions, they 
made him few enemies, “for all interest- 
ed parties realized that he decided the 
matters before him according to his 
great knowledge and sound view of the 
law, and of the legal principles involved. 
Private litigation in San Francisco dur- 
ing the past 25 years has involved very 
great and valuable property, and very 
novel legal rights. Judge Seawell’s de- 
cisions were usually accepted as final, 
because his learning, his sound sense, 
and his spotless character were so con- 
spicuous. His decisions often settled 
most important matters of public wel- 
fare, and great constitutional questions.” 
James T. Mitchell, our classmate, re- 
ceived the degree of LL.D. from Har- 
vard, and he honorably deserved it. He, 
however, lived in Philadelphia, and 
served on the Board of Overseers. San 
Francisco was too far off for the Harvard 
authorities to recognize the unusual 
ability and the extraordinary record of 
this great Californian judge, who made 
his fame, as Lord Erskine did, in a nisi 
prius court. Seawell was long the centre 
of Harvard influences in San Francisco, 
and a leader in its Harvard Club. But 
he was a man who never sought public 
attention, and he lived and died a quiet, 
unpretending gentleman, who stood be- 
fore his fellow-citizens as the embodi- 
ment of honor, uprightness, legal learn- 
ing, and unremitting public service. 
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“1857. 
Rosert M. Morss, 
Surviving Member of the Class Committee. 
57 Equitable Building, Boston. 

Joseph May died at Philadelphia, 
Jan. 9, 1918. He was the son of the Rev. 
Samuel Joseph May (1817) and Lucre- 
tia Flagge (Coffin) May, and was born 
in Boston, Jan. €1, 1836. He was the 
first scholar in his class but was prevent- 
ed by serious illness from taking part 
in the Commencement exercises. After 
spending some time in foreign travel, he 
entered the Divinity School in 1862, and 
graduated in 1865; in the latter year he 
was ordained to the ministry and in- 
stalled as pastor of the Hope Church, 
Yonkers, N.Y. In 1868 he was settled 
over the First Religious Society in New- 
buryport, Mass., where he remained un- 
til January, 1876. He was then installed 
as minister over the First Unitarian 
Church in Philadelphia, a position which 
he retained until January, 1901, when 
he resigned and was made _ pastor 
emeritus. During his long ministry he 
was a frequent contributor to religious 
and secular periodicals, was active in 
social and political movements for re- 
forms, wrote a biography of Samuel 
Longfellow (1839) and edited a volume 
of his sermons. In 1901 he published 
a volume entitled “The Miracles and 
Myths of the New Testament” which 
was republished in England in 1908.’ In 
1887 he received the degree of LL.D. 
from Jefferson University. He married, 
Oct. 24, 1865, Harriet Charles, daughter 
of Philip C. Johnston of Washington, 
D.C., by whom he had four children, 
Lucretia (wife of Abram H. Winter- 
steen, of Philadelphia), John Edward, 
Sarah (wife of Walter Dumaux Ed- 
munds), and William Ropes May, ’95, 
M.D., ’98. Mrs. May died Feb. 5, 
1881. May was married, Nov. 25, 1891, 
to Elizabeth Bacon Justice, who sur- 


vives him. 
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1858. 

Fisher Ames, the Secretary of the 
Class, is spending the winter at the 
Westminster, Washington, D.C. He 
would be very glad to hear from any 
member of 1858. He may also be ad- 
dressed: Care of C. D. Parker & Co., 
78 Devonshire St., Boston. 


1860. 
Dr. StepHen W. Driver, Sec., 
£5 Brattle St., Cambridge. 

Silas Dean Presbrey, A.M. ’63, 
M.D. ’65, for many years one of the 
leading citizens of Taunton, Mass., 
died at his home there, Oct. 23, 1917. 
He had just passed his 79th birthday. 
He was born in Taunton, Oct. 19, 1838, 
the only child of Billings Troop and 
Clarissa Burt (Dean) Presbrey. He 
attended the Taunton schools, and in 
1856 was admitted to Harvard College. 
During the winter of his sophomore 
year he taught at a school on High St., 
Taunton, and during the winters of his 
junior and senior years he was princi- 
pal of the East Weir School in his na- 
tive town. In spite of his outside work, 
he had honor parts at the junior and 
senior exhibitions and at Commence- 
ment in 1860; he was also elected to the 
Phi Beta Kappa Society. In the au- 
tumn of 1860 he entered the Harvard 
Medical School, but withdrew before 
the end of the year to become principal 
of the Taunton High School; he was a 
highly successful teacher, but he did not 
abandon his ambition to practise medi- 
cine, and, in the fall of 1863, he again 
entered the Harvard Medical School; 
in 1865 he received the degree of M.D. 
Soon afterwards he returned to Taun- 
ton for his professional career, and in 
1868 he moved to the house in which 
he had his office and his home until he 
died. He retired from active practice 
several years ago. He had been city 
physician of Taunton, president of the 
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Bristol North District Medical Society, 
medical examiner for the Bristol North 
District, president of the Morton Hos- 
pital (which was established mainly 
through his efforts) from its beginning, 
president of the Massachusetts Medico- 
Legal Society, vice-president of the 
American Academy of Medicine, presi- 
dent of the Massachusetts Medical 
Society, chairman of the Taunton 
School Committee, for many years a 
trustee and vice-president of the Bristol 
County Savings Bank, and a 32d de- 
Oct. 19, 1863, he 
married Sarah Williams Briggs, daugh- 
ter of Artemas and Susan Shaw (Wil- 


gree Mason. On 


liams) Briggs. He is survived by two 
daughters, Clara Briggs Presbrey and 
Nathalie Presbrey. Mrs. 
Presbrey and a third daughter, Laura 
Edith Presbrey, died some years ago. 
— Francis Welles Hunnewell died on 
Sunday, Sept. 30, 1917, at his country 
home in Wellesley, Mass. He was born 
in Paris, Nov. 3, 1838, the son of Hora- 
tio Hollis and Isabella (Welles) Hunne- 
well. The town of Wellesley was named 
for his mother’s family. He prepared for 
College at Dr. Green’s boarding school 
in Jamaica Plain, one of the leading pri- 
vate schools of the fifties and sixties. In 
1860 he received the degree of A.B. from 
Harvard College, and that of A.M. in 
1863. In 1864 he received the degree of 
LL.B. from the Harvard Law School. 
For many years thereafter, as a member 
of the firm of H. H. Hunnewell & Sons, 
which had been established by his father. 
he was active and prominent in the busi- 
ness life of Boston. For a long period he 
was a director in the Calumet & Hecla 
Mining Co., a director and chairman of 
the board of directors of the Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy Railroad; he was a 
director of the Bay State Trust Co. from 
the time of its formation up to a few 
years ago. At the time of his death he 
was president and a director of the State 


Florence 
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Street Exchange, and a director in the 
Massachusetts Hospital Life Insurance 
Co. and the Frontenac Copper Co. 
Among his many charitable interests the 
Children’s Hospital always had imme- 
diate consideration, and he was one of 
the most generous contributors to its 
needs at all times; he was both president 
and trustee, and a few years ago, when 
funds were greatly needed, he contri- 
buted $150,000. Another charity that 
always enlisted his coéperation was the 
House of the Good Samaritan, which 
was founded many years ago by Miss 
Robbins in Allen Street, West End, and 
was subsequently moved to Roxbury. It 
was his generosity that made the new 
building possible, for he contributed 
more than one half of the money needed 
for its erection. He was its treasurer for 
many years. He was vice-president of 
the Church Home for Orphan and Des- 
titute Children and a trustee of St. 
Luke’s Home for Convalescents. As a 
prominent layman in the Protestant 
Episcopal Church, he had been a mem- 
ber of the standing committee of the 
diocese of Massachusetts, and was ac- 
tive in raising the pension fund to which 
Bishop Lawrence gave so much time 
and effort. He was honorary chairman 
of the diocesan committee appointed to 
raise a share of this fund, and his gift of 
$50,090 at the outset of the campaign 
proved a stimulus to others in giving. 
His donations extended all over the 
country, and he was always generous to 
the appeals of the Episcopal bishops in 
the domestic mission field. Practically 
all of his life he was connected with the 
Church of the Advent, Boston. He was 
both a member of the corporation and 
the senior warden. He was married 
twice. His first wife was Margaret Fassitt 
of Philadelphia. After her death he mar- 
ried Gertrude G. Sturgis of Boston. She 
died in 1890. His survivors are two 
brothers, Walter Hunnewell and Henry 
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S. Hunnewell; and two sisters, Mrs. 
Robert Gould Shaw (Isabelle P. Hunne- 
well) and Mrs. Francis W. Sargent 
(Jane W. Hunnewell). — George Everett 
Adams died Oct. 5, 1917, at his 
home “Elm Hill,” in Peterborough, 
N.H., after a lingering illness. His 
health had failed rapidly since the death 
of his wife in May, 1917. Adams 
was born in Keene, N.H., in 1840, 
the son of Benjamin F. and Louisa 
Reddington Adams, of that town. In 
; 1848 they moved to Chicago and there 
Adams lived most of his life. He stud- 
ied in the Keene schools, Phillips- 
Exeter Academy, and entered Harvard 
College in the fall of 1856. Four years 
after graduation he spent a year in the 
Harvard Law School, and in 1865 re- 
ceived the degree of LL.B. When he 
went from Cambridge to Chicago he at 
once took an active part in the affairs of 
the growing western city. He was inter- 
ested in politics, and from 1878 to 1882 
was a member of the Illinois Legislature. 
He was then elected to Congress, and 
from 1882 to 1890 represented the 9th 
Illinois Congressional district in the Na- 
tional House. He was prominent in 
many ways in Chicago. He had been 
president of the Union League Club, 
the Chicago, and the Commercial Clubs, 
and at the time of his death he was a 
trustee of the Field Columbian Museum, 
the Newberry Library, and the Chicago 
Orchestra Association. On Oct. 19 and 
20, 1917, the Chicago Orchestra played 
the arioso from the St. Matthew Passion 
Music by Bach, with this statement on 
the program: “In memory of George E. 
Adams. Died, October 5th, 1917. Trus- 
tee (1894-1917) and President (1894— 
1899) of the Orchestra Association.” A 
distinction which Adams prized highly 
was his election to the Board of Over- 
seers of Harvard College; he was the 
first Overseer elected from West of the 
Allegheny Mountains. He always took 
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an active interest in Harvard affairs. 
He was for several years president of the 
Harvard Club of Chicago, and was, as 
the resolutions adopted by that Club set 
forth, its most distinguished member. 
Adams never gave up his legal residence 
in Chicago, but during the later years of 
his life he passed most of the time at his 
summer home in Peterborough which 
had formerly been the homestead of his 
wife’s family. He was greatly interested 
in forestry and reforestation in New 
England. In 1871 Adams _ married 
Adele Foster, the daughter of Dr. John 
H. and Nancy Smith Foster, who moved 
from Peterborough to Chicago with the 
first tide of western immigration in 
1832. 


1861. 

Alpheus Holmes Hardy was born in 
Boston, Mar. 14, 1840. His father was 
Alpheus Hardy, a prominent business 
man of that city. He prepared for Col- 
lege at Phillips Academy, Andover, 
graduated from Harvard in the class of 
1861, and was Secretary of his Class. The 
year after graduation he enlisted in the 
45th Massachusetts Volunteers, and 
served as Ist lieutenant until he was 
honorably discharged because of ill 
health. He kept his interest in military 
affairs, especially in his comrades, 
throughout his life, and he wrote the in- 
scription for the flag, presented in 1917 
to the Old South Church, Boston, in 
memory of the 24th, 43d, 44th, and 
45th regiments of Massachusetts Vol- 
unteers. Upon his return from the war 
he became a partner of his father in busi- 
ness. In 1873 he became the head of the 
firm; he retired from active business in 
1890. He was for many years the treas- 
urer of Andover Theological Seminary; 
he was treasurer of Wellesley College 
for twenty years; he was a trustee of 
Phillips Academy, and had charge of 
many estates. He was a prominent 
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member of the Old South Church, a 
member of its Standing Committee, and, 
at the time of his death, one of its oldest 
members. He was a member of the Loy- 
al Legion and of the Massachusetts Mil- 
itary Historical Society, and many other 
organizations. His death occurred at 
the Corey Hill Hospital, Brookline, on 
Tuesday, Dec. 18, 1917, after several 
weeks of illness. He is survived by his 
wife, three daughters, and two sons, 
Alpheus S. Hardy, °87, and Roger 
S. Hardy, ’01. Mr. Hardy maintained 
his soldierly qualities throughout his 
life. He was brave, loyal, and highly 
useful. He carried in his heart a great 
fund of tenderness, unsuspected except 
by his family and intimate friends. He 
has left behind him an honorable name, 
an inspiring example, and a happy mem- 
ory. —G. A. G. 


1863. 
C. H. Denny, Sec., 
23 Central St., Boston. 

Edward Gray Stetson died in San 
Rafael, Calif., Nov. 6, 1917. He was 
the son of Caleb (Harv. 1822) and Julia 
A. (Meriam) Stetson, and was born 
in Medford, Mass.,. Nov 4, 1840. He 
fitted for College at Phillips-Exeter 
Academy. In August, 1863, he was ap- 
pointed a superintendent of plantations, 
as were also his classmates, Waters and 
Morison, and together they lived on 
St. Helena Island, S.C., engaged in rais- 
ing cotton. There Stetson remained un- 
til May, 1865, when he was commis- 
sioned, with two others, by the general 
commanding the District of Florida, to 
travel through the interior of that State, 
to investigate the condition of whites 
and negroes, and assist in reéstablish- 
ing order and industry among them. 
After a month of this work he went back 
to Jacksonville. He returned to the 
North in December, 1865, and was for 
some time a private tutor at Champlain, 
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N.Y. In September, 1866, after having 
spent two months in a law office in New 
Bedford, he entered the Law School at 
Cambridge. During his course there he 
acted as proctor in the College, gave pri- 
vate instruction to undergraduates, and 
assisted Prof. Parsons in the preparation 
of his work on Insurance. In September, 
1868, he sailed, by way of Panama, for 
San Francisco. There, after studying 
the local law and procedure, he was ad- 
mitted to the bar in April, 1869. In Au- 
gust of the same year he became a mem- 
ber of the firm of Barstow, Stetson & 
Houghton. Mr. Barstow retired in 1877, 
and the firm became Stetson & Hough- 
ton. In January, 1874, with a few other 
Harvard men of San Francisco, he or- 
ganized the Harvard Club ef which he 
was afterwards secretary and president. 
He was a director of the Mercantile Li- 
brary Association, and a member of the 
Civil Service Reform Association, and 
of the Union Club. On Sept. 3, 1887, he 
married Marion Cushing, daughter of Dr. 
John Jenckes Cushing, of Mill Valley, 
Calif. He made his home in San Rafael, 
but continued his law practice in San 
Francisco. In 1890 he moved to a coun- 
try place which he had purchased near 
San Rafael; he named it Toyon, and he 
lived there until his death. On Jan. 1, 
1889, his partnership with Mr. Hough- 
ton was dissolved, and he continued 
practice alone until April, 1906, when 
the San Francisco fire destroyed every- 
thing in his office. Not caring to begin 
practice again at his age, he settled 
down at his country home, where he re- 
mained until his death. He left, besides 
his widow, two sons: Meriam, born in 
1888, and Philip Cushing, born in 1890. 
— William Henry Lathrop died in Low- 
ell, Mass., Dec., 25, 1917. He was the 
son of William McCracken (Yale, 1825) 
and Charlotte Elizabeth (Belcher) 
Lathrop, and was born in Enfield, Mass., 
on March 11, 1840. He fitted for Col- 
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lege at the Boston Public Latin School. 
From Aug. 29, 1862, to June 18, 1863, he 
was a private in the 44th Mass. Volun- 
teer Infantry. During most of the time 
for three years after graduation he was 
in some way connected with the Army. 
On Aug. 10, 1863, he received an ap- 
pointment as acting medical-cadet in 
the Satterlee Gene8al Hospital at Phila- 
delphia. He remained there for a year, 
attending medical lectures in the winter 
of 1863-64 at the Jefferson Medical Col- 
lege. In the winter of 1864-65 he at- 
tended medical lectures at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, where he re- 
ceived the degree of M.D., on March 11, 
1865. On the same day he was ap- 
pointed an acting assistant-surgeon, and 
ordered to the Army of the Potomac. 
On June 14, 1865, he was commissioned 
assistant-surgeon of the 55th Mass. Vol- 
unteer Infantry, and joined the regi- 
ment at Orangeburg, S.C., but the 
regiment was soon mustered out of serv- 
ice, and he was assigned to duty at 
Charleston, S$. C. Afterwards he was on 
duty at Orangeburg and Barnwell, S.C., 
and later was stationed on a vessel, near 
Hilton Head, as quarantine officer for 
that harbor. He left the Army, Nov. 1, 
1866. He then spent some time in Phila- 
delphia, at the medical schools, went 
afterwards to Boston for a few months, 
and then to Chicago, where he began 
practice in August, 1867. He removed 
to Detroit, Mich., on Oct. 2, 1868, and 
entered upon his duties as Professor of 
Physiology in the Detroit Medical Col- 
lege. He retained his connection with 
that institution until March 1, 1873. 
For about two years, while in Detroit, 
he had charge of the Retreat for the In- 
sane, and was City Physician for one 
year. During most of his life in Detroit 
he was assistant editor of the Detroit 
Review of Medicine and Pharmacy. In 
June, 1871, he became editor of a small 
quarterly, entitled the Western Medi- 
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cal Advance, published by Frederick 
Stearns, a druggist in Detroit. It was 
continued until June, 1873. During 
that time they published original, col- 
ored representations of forty-nine 
American medical plants. In March, 
1873, he left Detroit to take medical 
charge of two county institutions, lo- 
cated about fifteen miles from the city, 
at Inkster. One of these was a poor- 
house and hospital, the other an insane 
asylum. In the former there was an 
average of about 300 inmates, and in 
the asylum about 100. He was a mem- 
ber of the Detroit Academy of Medi- 
cine. On Oct. 1, 1875, he was ap- 
pointed resident physician at the State 
Almshouse, Tewksbury, Mass. On July 3, 
1883, he began the practice of medicine 
in Lowell, where he subsequently lived. 
From 1890 he was for four years a mem- 
ber of the School Committee in Lowell. 
He was a member and a councilor of 
the Massachusetts Medical Society, 
secretary and treasurer of the Lowell 
Medical Journal Society, and a member 
of the New England Psychological So- 
ciety. In 1901 he was president of the 
Middlesex North District Medical So- 
ciety. He was married, Sept. 6, 1871, to 
May Safford, daughter of Charles L. 
Safford of Detroit. 


1864. 
Dr. W. L. Ricnarpson, Sec., 
225 Commonwealth Ave., Boston, 

George Winslow Pierce died in Bos- 
ton, Nov. 8, 1917. He was the son of 
John Winslow and Lydia (Osborne) 
Pierce, and was born in Boston Mar. 24, 
1841. He fitted himself for College. He 
graduated the first scholar in the class, 
with a summa cum laude degree. In the 
fall of 1864 he entered the Harvard 
Law School where he remained a year. 
During the fall and winter of 1866-67 
he acted as Tutor in Mathematics in 
Harvard College, supplying the place of 
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J. M. Pierce, who was absent in Europe. 
He entered the office of Chandler, Shat- 
tuck & Thayer, Jan. 1, 1868, and on 
June 3, 1868, was admitted to the Suf- 
folk bar. In the fall of 1868 he accepted 
a position as instructor in the English 
High School, and in the spring of 1871 
was appointed instructor in mathe- 
matics in the Boston Latin School; he 
resigned the latter position in June, 
1873, and opened an office in October as 
a Counselor at Law. He was compelled 
to go away every year in search of 
health, and it was during one of these 
trips that he shot the moose whose head 
adorns the entrance to the dining-room 
in Memorial Hall, with his own inscrip- 
tion: — Avro Agrisqve Carens Victor 
Donavit Alumnvs. After 1889 he was en- 
gaged in writing books, — “possessed 
[as he once wrote] by ambition to pro- 
duce something scientific, if not liter- 
ary; literary, if not scientific.”” — Edwin 
Pliny Seaver died in New Bedford, 
Dec. 7, 1917. He was the son of Sam- 
uel and Julia (Conant) Seaver and was 
born in Northboro, Mass., Feb. 24, 
1838. He fitted for college partly at 
the Friends’ Academy in New Bedford, 
while serving as a teacher of English 
branches in that school, and partly at 
Phillips-Exeter Academy. The year 
after graduation he returned to the 
Friends’ Academy as principal of the 
boys’ department. In July, 1865, he 
was appointed Tutor in Mathematics 
in Harvard University, and in De- 
cember, 1869, he was made Assistant 
Professor. In June, 1876, he was 
elected head master of the English 
High School in Boston. He was elected, 
Dec. 1, 1880, superintendent of the Pub- 
lic Schools in Boston, which position he 
held until Sept. 1, 1904. He was elected, 
in 1879, an Overseer of Harvard Col- 
lege, and reélected in 1885. In 1894 he 
was elected an Overseer to fill a vacancy 
and was reélected in 1896 and 1902. He 
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was a member of the American Acad- 
emy of Arts and Sciences and of the 
Massachusetts Historical Society. He 
was the author of several books on 
Mathematics. — Charles Coolidge Read 
died in Cambridge, Jan. 2, 1918. He 
was the son of William and Sarah Good- 
win (Atkins) Read, and was born in 
Cambridge Mar. 1, 1833. He fitted for 
College at the Private Latin School of 
Mr. E. S. Dixwell in Boston. The year 
following his graduation he spent in 
the office of Messrs. C. T. & T. H. Rus- 
sell in Boston. In September, 1865, he 
entered the Harvard Law School, where 
he remained until the end of the winter 
of 1867, when he again entered the 
office where he had begun the study of 
the law. He was admitted to the bar in 
July, 1867, and to the Circuit Court of 
the United States in September, 1870. 
On Commencement Day, 1867, he re- 
ceived the degrees of A.M. and LL.D. 
In 1874 he was a member of the Cam- 
bridge Common Council. He was Ist 
marshal of his Class at graduation, and 
on the occasion of the twentieth anni- 
versary of graduation, he was the Chief 
Marshal of the Alumni Association. 


1870. 

Tuomas B. Ticknor, Sec., 

187 Gibbs St., Newton Centre. 
Artemas Henry Holmes died at Noro- 
ton, Conn., Aug. 20, 1917. He was born 
in Galena, IIl., May 16, 1849, the son of 
Artemas L. and Mary M. (Bloomer) 
Holmes. He lived in St. Louis until 
1864, when his parents moved to New 
York City. He fitted for College at 
Phillip-Exeter Academy. After his 
graduation from Harvard College he 
entered the Harvard Law School, but 
remained there only a little more than 
a year. In January, 1872, he was ad- 
mitted to the Missouri bar. He then 
passed a year in travel abroad, and, on 
his return to this country, he entered 
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the law offices of Chittenden & Hub- 
bard, in New York City. In May, 1874, 
he was admitted to the New York bar, 
and on Jan. 1, 1875, he was admitted to 
membership in the firm. In May, 1877, 
he formed a partnership with his class- 
mate, George H. Adams, under the 
name of Holmes & Adams, which con- 
tinued for nineteen gyears. For about 
fifteen years he was counsel for the 
Manhattan Life Insurance Co. After he 
entered on his professional career he de- 
voted himself to it and to his domestic 
life, in which he was most happy; he did 
not seek political or literary preferment. 
For the past few years his health had 
not been of the best, and he was ill for 
twelve months before his death. On 
May 6, 1875, he married Elizabeth J. 
Allen, of Boston; she died, Sept. 1, 1876. 
On May 20, 1880, he married Lillian 
Stokes, of New York City. His children 
were: Artemas Holmes, born Oct. 16, 
1881; Lillian Stokes Holmes, born May 
1, 1884; Hilda Holmes, born March 11, 
1890. — Walter Bugbee Smith died in 
Philadelphia, Nov. 4, 1917. He was the 
son of Albert William and Lucy J. (Bug- 
bee) Smith, and was born in Boston, 
Sept. 23, 1847. He prepared for College 
at the Brookline, Mass., High School. 
Until February, 1872, he studied engin- 
eering at the Lawrence Scientific School 
and in the office of Channing Whitaker, 
M.E., at Lowell, Mass.; on Jan. 1, 1873, 
he entered the engineer's office of the 
Texas & Pacific Railroad Co., at Mar- 
shall, Tex.; in the following October 
he entered the draughting-room of 
the Southwark Foundry, Philadelphia, 
where he remained about two years; 
from October, 1877, till June, 1879, he 
was at the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology as first assistant in mechan- 
ical engineering; from October, 1879, to 
May, 1881, he was in the office of Henry 
G. Morris in Philadelphia; in May, 1881, 
he opened an office in Philadelphia as a 
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mechanical engineer and contractor, 
and continued the business to March, 
1897. His business consisted principally 
of contracting for iron structures; the 
largest works undertaken were the 
stand-pipe for the Spring Garden Water 
Works, and the iron work of the build- 
ings of the Franklin Sugar Refinery and 
the Penn Mutual Life Insurance Co., all 
in Philadelphia, and the Academic 
Building at West Point, N.Y. For four 
years he was the engineer of the Steward 
& Stevens Iron Works, structural and 
architectural iron-workers, Philadel- 
phia. In November, 1905, he was ap- 
pointed an inspector of the Bureau of 
Building Inspection, Philadelphia, Pa., 
which position he held at the time of his 
death. On June 20, 1874, he was mar- 
ried, at Buffalo, N.Y., to Helen Eliza- 
beth Morey. He had three children: 
Margaret White Smith, born Jan. 19, 
1876, died June 4, 1887; Lucy Augusta 
Smith, born Aug. 19, 1878; Walter Win- 
throp Smith, born July 7, 1885. 


1872. 
A. L. Lincotn, Sec., 
126 State St., Boston. 

Arthur Lord was elected president of 
the Massachusetts Bar Association at 
the annual meeting held in Boston Dec. 
8, 1917, and at the informal lunch given 
to that organization by the Boston Bar 
Association on the same day, Edward 
W. Hutchins, president of the latter, 
presided. — Roswell Cutler Downer 
died in Brookline, Dec. 19, 1917. He 
was born in Boston, Dec. 19, 1849, the 
son of Cutler and Emily Chandler (Mar- 
tin) Downer. The family lived in 
Somerville, and after Downer left Col- 
lege at the end of the freshman year, he 
went into the brokerage business with 
his father in Boston, where he contin- 
ued until 1881. On Sept. 17, 1884, he 
was elected president of the Broadway 
National Bank of Boston, a position he 
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filled with late in the 
nineties, when on account of poor health 
he retired from active business and 
spent some time in travel. He had a 
summer residence at North Falmouth, 
which he greatly enjoyed. Soon after 
the Boulevard Trust Co., of Brookline, 
was started in January, 1911, he was 
appointed its actuary and continued to 
fill that position up to the time of his 
death. He is survived by his wife, Jen- 
nie M. (Belknap) Downer, a son, Cutler 
B. Downer, and a daughter. 


success until 


1874. 
C. S. PENHALLOW, Sec., 
803 Sears Building, Boston. 

William I. Nichols died at Hingham, 
Mass., Nov. 3, 1917. He was born in 
Saco, Me., June 13, 1852. After gradua- 
tion he was at the Divinity School for 
two years: then entered the senior class 
of Andover Theological Seminary, and 
in March, 1880, he rejoined the School 
at Cainbridge. He was ordained in Oc- 
tober, 1882, and in 1884 was minister of 
the Unitarian church in Littleton, Mass. 
He was for a number of years general 
secretary of the Brooklyn, N. Y., Board 
of Charities, and later had a church at 
Deerfield, Mass. A few years ago he re- 
tired from active work. 


1875. 
Warren A. REED, Sec., 
Brockton, 

George F. Canfield, LL.B. ’80, has 
been elected president of the State 
Charities Aid Association of New York, 
succeeding the late Joseph H. Choate, 
"52. 

1877. 
Joun F. Tyter, Sec., 
1038 Tremont Building, Boston. 

Denny, Brigham, and Crosby have 
for months been cutting surgical band- 
ages in a room in the Harvard Medical 
School. Up to last September they had 
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used 38,000 yards of cotton sheeting and 
had cut 120,000 elastic bandages. This 
sheeting would almost cover the Public 
Garden in Boston, and the bandages 
would stretch out 477 miles. At present 
on a somewhat different basis they are 
cutting from 30,000 to 40,000 bandages 
a month. — Egbert Morse Chesley died 
at Cambridge, Mass., June 5, 1917. 
He had been a sub-master in the Boston 
Latin School, principal of Yarmouth 
Seminary, Nova Scotia, a student at 
Bangor Theological Seminary, and Pro- 
fessor of Philosophy and Ethics in 
Meadville Theological School, 1890- 
94. Since 1894 he had been a meta- 
physical teacher and practitioner anda 
lecturer on the “‘ New Thought.” — John 
Torrey Linzee died at his home, 18 
Marlborough St., Boston, Dec. 2, 1917. 
Up to three vears ago he had been man- 
ager of the Bar Harbor office of Hayden, 
Stone & Co., but had the misfortune to 
break both his ankles. This accident 
compelled his retirement, and he had 
since been in poor health. —In June, 
1917, Twitchell elected vice- 
president of the Massachusetts Medical 
Society. — Lt. J. Q. A. Brett was pro- 
moted on Jan. 16, 1918, to the rank of 
Lieutenant-Colonel, Q.M.C., N.A. 


was 


1879. 

Rev. Epwarp Hate, Sec., 

5 Circuit Road, Chestnut Hill. 

C. W. Andrews is president of the 
Chicago Literary Club. The John 
Crerar Library, of which he is librarian, 
has charge at present of the camp li- 
brary at the Great Lakes Training Sta- 
tion, and Andrews is editing a list of 
serials for the libraries of the Central 
States. —G. D. Ayers resigned last 
summer as dean of the Law School of 
the University of Idaho, and is prac- 
tising law at Spokane, Wash., as senior 
member of the firm of Ayers, McDon- 
ald & Greenough. —C. C. Burling- 








ham’s firm have associated with th>m- 
selves Van Vechten Veeder, lately judge 
of the U.S. District Court for the East- 
ern District of New York, and will con- 
tinue the practice of the law at 27 Wil- 
liam St., New York City, under the 
firm name of Burlingham, Veeder, Mas- 
ten & Fearey. — J. T, Coolidge is with 
the American Red Cross at its Paris 
headquarters. — H. W. Newhall is on 
the Medical Advisory Board of the 
30th Mass. District. 





1880. 
Joun Woopsury, Sec., 
14 Beacon St., Boston. 

Robert Bacon has resigned as a Fel- 
low of Harvard College. He is serving 
on the staff of Gen. Pershing in France. 
— F. B. Keene, formerly Consul-Gen- 
eral in Switzerland, is. now Consul-Gen- 
eral at Rome. — John Aloysius O’Keefe 
died at Lynn, Mass., Jan. 18, 1918. 
He was the son of John and Abigail 
(O'Keefe) O'Keefe, and was born at 
Rockport, Mass., June 19, 1858. He 
prepared for College at the Salem High 
School. In Ceilege he made an excel- 
lent record, and on graduation deliv- 
ered a dissertation at the Commence- 
ment exercises. After teaching for one 
year at Great Barrington, he was for 
ten years connected with the Lynn 
High School, of which he became the 
principal. In 1891 he began the study 
of the law, and was admitted to the bar 
in Essex County in 1892. Thereafter 
he was engaged in the active practice of 
his profession in Lynn until 1915, when 
he was appointed by Governor Walsh 
to fill the newly-created office of Fire 
Prevention Commissioner of the Met- 
ropolitan District of Boston. To this 
work he gave all his time and ability, 
organizing the new department and 
making a decided success of it. At the 
expiration of his first term he was re- 
appointed by Governor McCall. Some 
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of his friends feel that he overtaxed his 
strength in this work, in which he was 
so zealous, and that it hastened his ill- 
ness and death. O’Keefe was married 
in 1883 to Mary Anna Cronan, who sur- 
vives him. He also leaves three sons, 
Captain John A. O'Keefe, formerly 
sub-master of the Dudley Grammar 
School in Boston and now serving in 
France with the 101st Field Artillery; 
Dr. Edward S. O'Keefe; and Philip 
O'Keefe, an electrical engineer; all three 
are graduates of Harvard College. 


1881. 
Rev. Joun W. Suter, Sec., 
8 Chestnut St., Boston. 

The Class held its usual midwinter 
dinner on Saturday evening, Feb. 9, at 
the Harvard Club of Boston; Atkin- 
son presided. — Norman was made a 
Privy Councilor at the distribution of 
the New Year’s honors by King George. 
— W. R. Thayer has been decorated 
by the King of Italy with the Order of 
Saints Maurizio and Lazzaro. — May 
has moved from Denver to San Fran- 
cisco, having accepted the position of 
special attorney for the United States 
in certain important matters. — Hen- 
ry William Winkley died at Danvers, 
Mass., Feb. 4, 1918. He was born at 
Boston, Mar. 24, 1858, the son of John 
Frank and Abby Caroline (Lefavour) 
Winkley. He came to Harvard from 
Trinity College in the fall of 1879, as a 
junior, his father being then rector of 
the Episcopal Church in Woburn. He 
received his degree out of course in 
1882. He studied for the ministry at 
the Episcopal Theological School, Cam- 
bridge, and was ordained deacon in 
1884 and priest in 1885. He served 
churches at Newton Highlands, Mass., 
at St. Stephen, N.B., at Saco, Me., 
where he remained ten years, at Bran- 
ford, Conn., and at Danvers, Mass., 
where he was rector at the time of '* 
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death. He was married in 1885 to 
Jennie, daughter of John and Anna 
(Redman) Kane of Williamstown, Mass. 
Mrs. Winkley died in 1905. Two sons 
and a daughter survive him. Winkley’s 
avocation was the study of shells, es- 
pecially those of the northeastern 
shores of this continent. He presented 
his valuable collection to Harvard; and 
as a conchologist he had an interna- 
tional reputation. 


1882. 
Henry W. Cunnincuam, Sec., 
89 State St., Boston. 

The usual New York dinner of the 
Class was held at the Harvard Club in 
that city, Dec. 7, 1917. Nineteen mem- 
bers were present. — The mid-winter 
lunch was held at the Harvard Club of 
Boston on Feb. 16. — Rev. D. C. Gar- 
rett has retired from his work at Iowa 
City, and is living at Concord, Mass., 
looking after the farm of his son who is 
in the army, and occasionally preaching. 
— Dr. Ramon Guiteras died in New 
York City on Dec. 13, 1917, from pneu- 
monia, after a few days’ illness. He 
was born in Bristol, R.I., in 1859, and 
was a member of the class of ’82 for the 
freshman year only, after which he 
spent over a year traveling in Europe 
and Africa, and then entered the Har- 
vard Medical School, where he took the 
degree of M.D. in 1883. From that 
time he was active in his profession of 
surgery in New York City, operating 
extensively in the hospitals and in pri- 
vate practice; he had also been profes- 
sor of anatomy and operative surgery 
at the New York Post-Graduate Medi- 
cal School. He served several times on 
government medical commissions, and 
was sent to Cuba and to Europe on 
that work. He was an ardent sportsman 
and traveler and had taken many vaca- 
tion trips to out-of-the-way parts of the 
world. The Secretary has an excellent 
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photograph of him, sitting on a large 
rock at the source of the Nile, where 
the great Lake Victoria Nyanza is just 
emptying into the river. Guiteras was 
a great athlete, and very effective with 
the boxing gloves; those who saw him 
at the meeting of the Harvard Athletic 
Association in March, 1879, will never 
forget that tall figure and those long 
arms which kept all his sparring oppo- 
nents at a distance. He took much in- 
terest in the Class, and at reunions often 
entertained his classmates with stories 
of his travels and his experiences. His 
warm heart and genial nature made 
him popular with all his fellows. He 
never married, but is survived by a sis- 
ter, who lives at the old family home in 
Bristol, R.I., in which town he now lies 
at rest. He bequeathed to Bristol a 
fund to be used for the erection of a 
public school building in memory of 
his mother. 


1883. 
Freperick Nicxots, Sec., 
2 Joy St., Boston. 

Thirty-seven men were present at our 
midwinter lunch on Jan. 12, at the 
Harvard Club of Boston. The chief 
feature was an exceedingly interesting 
talk by W. H. Page, who spoke of his 
recent experiences in the field of the 
great war, including an interview with 
King Albert of Belgium, a risky visit 
to the front-line trenches, and a chance 
to study the topography of the battle- 
field of the Marne. His travels took 
him to London, The Hague, Paris, Mad- 
rid, Lisbon, Barcelona, and the Canary 
Islands, and he expressed the belief that 
the war would be won in the air. — W. 
W. Bryant wrote the Secretary from 
Vancouver, on Sept. 5, that he was 
again on his way to India, going through 
China via Mukden to Peking (where he 
hoped to see the Class Baby), Hankow, 
Nankin, and Shanghai; and from Hong 
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Kong via Singapore to Java and Suma- 
tra, and thence to Burmah and India. 
His son is a sergeant in the medical 
corps attached to one of the aviation 
squadrons in France. — C. P. Curtis is 
an ensign of the U.S. Naval Reserve, 
and is now serving in France. His son 
writes to the editor that his father is not 
in the class of those “faving sons in the 
service” (as stated in the December 
number of the Maaazine), but rather 
among “those who have beaten their 
sons to the front.’”’— Prof. C. H. 
Grandgent has been giving a course of 
lectures on “The Power of Dante,” at 
the Lowell Institute, during the past 
winter. — C. S. Hamlin delivered an 
address before the Massachusetts Bank- 
ers’ Association, in which he revigwed 
the Government’s financial tasks since 
the opening of the war, with especial 
reference to the work of the Federal 
Reserve Board. — F. H. Hooper's son, 
Leverett Franklin Hooper, left Platts- 
burgh in November, with a Ist lieu- 
tenant’s commission; and his daughter 
is with a Smith College unit engaged in 
restoration work in the devastated dis- 
tricts in France. — Dr. H. B. Jacobs is 
a member of the Citizen’s Committee 
of the Y.M.C.A. Fund and vice-chair- 
man of the War Recreation Fund of 
Baltimore, Md. — Dr. Howard Lilien- 
thal, as a Major in the U.S.M.R. Corps, 
has gone with a medical unit to France, 
where his wife and daughter had previ- 
ously established themselves as nurses, 
—H. M. Lloyd’s law firm has under- 
gone another change, and is now styled 
Spencer, Ordway, Lloyd & Wierum, 
with offices at 27 William St., New 


“York City. — J. F. Moors has been 


elected by the Corporation a Fellow of 
Harvard College, to fill the vacancy 
caused by the resignation of Robert 
Bacon, ’80, the election being confirmed 
by the Overseers on Jan. 14. The New 
York Evening Post, in praising the 


choice as the best that could be made, 
said: ‘Mr. Moors does not hesitate to 
run counter to .popular currents, to 
hold opinions of his own and publicly 
avow them. Yet his sincerity and his 
honesty of conviction invariably win 
him public respect.””’ And Joseph Lee 
writes of his classmate: “‘ The success 
of J. F. Moors, which is now great and 
visible to all, has arisen from a very 
unusual gift of moral adhesion. Not 
once, but many times, he has espoused 
in the day of its low estate a cause, and 
has stuck to it until he has seen it 
prosper. It is such causes that have in- 
variably attracted him. Their succes- 
sion constitutes a series of milestones 
in a remarkable career of social serv- 
ice.”’ Moors was appointed from Wash- 
ington to direct the work of the Ameri- 
can Red Cross in the Halifax disaster, 
and introduced a system of relief based 
on his own experiences in supervising 
similar work in the catastrophies at 
San Francisco, Chelsea, and Salem. — 
J. D. Pennock has presented to Har- 
vard $5000, “to establish an annual 
scholarship of $250, to be given to that 
indigent senior student in College, who, 
specializing in chemistry and intending 
to follow a chemical career, is judged 
by the chemical faculty to be worthy of 
it through conscientious effort and rea- 
sonably high standing.” This scholar- 
ship is to be known as the “Stanley 
Bagg Pennock Scholarship,” in mem- 
ory of our classmate’s son, the well- 
known athlete of the class of 1915, who 
met his death in an explosion at New- 
ark, N.J., where he was engaged in 
chemical research work, on Nov. 27, 
1916. 


1884. 
T. K. Cummins, Sec., 
70 State St., Boston. 
G. R. Agassiz is a member of the 
special Committee on the Americaniza- 
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tion of Immigrants. — W. C. Baylies is 
chairman of the Massachusetts Econo- 
my Committee on Public Safety; it has 
to do with war economy and the general 
subject of conservation. — R. F. Howe 
has been appointed by President Wil- 
son a member of the United States Air 
Craft Board. — R. P. Perkins has been 
appointed by the War Council of the 
American Red Cross as Red Cross Com- 
missioner to Italy. He sailed for Italy 
in December and will permanently 
take over the relief work of the Red 
Cross which was organized ona tempo- 
rary basis by Maj. Grayson M.-P. 
Murphy. — T. R. Plummer returned in 
December to France, where he is en- 
gaged in active work with the Red 
Cross canteens near the front. — W. 
C. Sturgis is Educational Secretary of 
the Board of Missions of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church, with offices at 281 
Fourth Avenue, New York City. — 
William Allen Hayes died in Dedham, 
Mass. Dec. 4, 1917, after an illness of 
several years. He was born in Madi- 
son, Wis., June 11, 1862, the son of Wil- 
liam Allen and Elizabeth (Vinton) 
Hayes. He prepared for College at the 
Boston Latin School; after graduating 
from College with the Class, he attended 
the Harvard Law School for three years, 
and received the degree of LL.B. in 
June, 1887. While at the Law School he 
was one of the founders and first editors 
of the Harvard Law Review. After leav- 
ing the Law School he practised in Bos- 
ton for a year in the office of Myers & 
Warner, and then formed a partnership 
with Henry M. Williams, ’85, under the 
name of Hayes & Williams, which con- 
tinued for twenty-six years until dis- 
solved as a result of Hayes’s increasing 
physical disability. In his law work he 
gave special] attention to equity and 
trust matters and office consultation. 
He was a member of the American and 
the Boston Bar Associations. For many 
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years he was president of one of the con- 
ferences of the Associated Charities of 
Boston, and was president of the Board 
of Trustees of Berwick Academy. He 
was greatly interested in the Episcopal 
Church; for many years he was one of 
the vestry of the Church of the Mes- 
siah in Boston and was often a delegate 
to church conventions. He was married 
in Vevey, Switzerland, Aug. 28, 1894, 
to Margaret Kowenhoven Luquer of 
Washington, D.C., who survives him. — 
Conrad John Rueter died Dec. 18, 
1917, after an operation for appendici- 
tis. He was born in Roxbury, Mass., 
Sept. 26, 1863, the son of Henry Her- 
mann and Mary Emily (Domansky) 
Rueter. He prepared for College at 
the , Roxbury Latin School. After 
graduating with the Class, he spent a 
year at the Harvard Law School and a 
year thereafter at the Boston Univer- 
sity Law School. He was admitted to 
the Suffolk County (Mass.) Bar in 
1886. He then spent a year at the Uni- 
versity of Bonn, Germany, studying 
Roman law and general jurisprudence. 
After his return to this country, he 
passed some time in the office of Augus- 
tus Russ, with whom he had been asso- 
ciated during his course in the Boston 
University Law School. Afterward he 
took up private practice, in which he 
was engaged until the time of his death. 
He had many public interests. He was 
a trustee of the Boston City Hospital, 
in which he felt very keen interest and 
to which he devoted a great deal of 
time. He was a member of the Harvard 
Club of Boston, Harvard Club of New 
York, University Club, Boston Athletic 
Association, Boston Art Club, Boston 
Press Club, Eastern Yacht Club, and 
many similar organizations. From time 
to time he made long journeys in Eu- 
rope. When at home he lived in Ja- 
maica Plain. He was married in Bos- 
ton, in 1892, to Louise E. Ramseyer, 
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who died, leaving no children. On 
April 26, 1904, he was married to her 
sister, Helen C. Ramseyer, who survives 
him, with a son, Conrad John, Jr., who 
was born on May 11, 1906. 


1885. 
Henry M. Wirams, Sec., 

16 State St., i 
James J. Storrow, Fuel Commis- 
sioner for New England, has pledged 
his personal credit to secure prompt de- 
livery of much-needed coal. He has 
also donated the standing timber on a 
woodlot on his farm at Lincoln to be 
cut and delivered as cord wood. — Maj. 
Horace D. Arnold, Medical Reserve 
Corps, has been detailed for service at 
Washington, D.C. — Maj. George A. 
Craigin, Medical Reserve Corps, is 
awaiting orders for active service till 
the end of the war. — Daniel Kelleher 
has been appointed Director of War 
Savings for the State of Washington 
and the Territory of Alaska. — J. M. 
Long has written the words for and 
composed a new patriotic song, “O 
Glorious Land.” — R. W. Boyden is 
in charge of the Department of Inspec- 
tion and Control of the U.S. Food Ad- 
ministration, in Washington, D.C. — 
Dr. W. S. Thayer returned in January 
from Russia where he had been for a 
number of months with the United 
States Red Cross Commission. — Dr. 
E. T. Edgerly, Medical Reserve Corps, 
is stationed at Des Moines, Ia. — J. E. 
Thayer was a contributor to the first 
exhibition of the New England Turkey 
Breeders’ Association, held at Lexing- 
ton. — The William Belden Noble lec- 
turer for 1917-18 will be Rev. Charles 
Wood, D.D., of Washington. — H. K. 
Swinscoe is now with the Reed- 
Prentice Co., builders of lathes 
and drilling machines, at Worcester, 
Mass. — Dr. J. R. Yocum is a major, 

Medical Reserve Corps. 


oston. 
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1886. 
Tuos. Tireston Batpwrn, Sec., 
77 Franklin St., Boston. 

The annual subscription class lun- 
cheon was held at the Harvard Club, 
Boston, on Saturday, Feb. 2. — E. H. 
Babbitt is in the office of the Solicitor 
of the Post Office Department in charge 
of some of the work of supervising the 
foreign language publications of the 
country. — T. T. Baldwin is a volun- 
teer assistant to the officer in charge of 
the draft in the office of the Adjutant 
General of Mass. — Brig. Gen. William 
V. Judson, chief of the American mili- 
tary mission to Russia with the Root 
mission left Petrograd for the United 
States late in January. — J. M. Mer- 
riam is secretary of the local exemption 
board at Framingham, Mass. — The 
law partnership of Hale and Dicker- 
man, of which Frank E. Dickerman 
was a partner, was dissolved on Jan. 1, 
and a new partnership, under the same 
name, was formed, of which Dickerman 
is the senior partner. The offices are 
at 40 Court St. — New addresses: B. 
Gunnison, 262 College St., Middle- 
town, Conn.; Edward B. Jennings, 
12 Channing St., Cambridge, Mass. — 
Augustus Peabody Gardner died of 
pneumonia at the base hospital, Camp 
Wheeler, Ga., on Jan. 14. He was born 
at Boston, Nov. 5, 1865, the son of 
Joseph Peabody and Harriet Sears 
(Amory) Gardner. On June 14, 1892, 
he married Constance Lodge, daughter 
of Senator Henry Cabot Lodge, and is 
survived by his wife and one daughter, 
Constance, the wife of G. W. Minot, 
15. In College Gardner was one of the 
prominent men in the Class, being Sec- 
retary of the Class for the four years 
and a substitute on the class nine. He 
was a member of the Pudding, the In- 
stitute, the Alpha Delta Phi, the O. K., 
and the St. Paul’s Society, and was an 
editor of the old Crimson. In 1896 he 
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was elected a member of the Class Com- 
mittee. For two years after gradua- 
tion he was a student in the Harvard 
Law School, and for the next ten years 
was in the employ of George A. Gard- 
ner in Boston. In May, 1898, at the 
outbreak of the Spanish War, he was 
commissioned assistant adjutant gen- 
eral of volunteers with the rank of cap- 
tain, and was assigned to duty on the 
staff of Maj. Gen. James H. Wheeler, 
commanding the Ist Division of the 
First Army Corps. Gardner served in 
that capacity at Camp George H. 
Thomas and, later, throughout the 
Porto Rico campaign. He returned to 
this country in September, and was 
discharged Dec. 31, 1898. In 1900-01 
he served two terms as State Senator 
from the 3d Essex District, Mass. He 
also became a member of the Republi- 
can State Central Committee. He was 
elected to the 57th Congress, and was 
a member of the House from 1902 to 
1917. When he resigned there were 
only thirty-four members in Congress 
who exceeded him in length of service, 
and he was second ranking Republican 
member of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee. In 1913 he was the Republican 
candidate for Governor of Massachu- 
setts. Gardner’s career in Congress was 
marked by courage and independence; 
he was a hard, clean, and fearless fighter 
for the policies he advocated. He was 
the leading exponent in Congress of 
the cause of preparedness. He resigned 
his seat in Congress on May 15, 1917, 
and was commissioned colonel in the 
Officers’ Reserve Corps, Adjutant 
General’s Department. He was taken 
from the old Officers’ Reserve Corps, 
which enabled him to enter active serv- 
ice, though over the military age. He 
was stationed for a time at Governor’s 
Island, New York, and later was as- 
signed as division adjutant at Camp 
Wheeler. At his own request, he was 
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transferred to the 12Ist Infantry, with 
the rank of major, so that he might be 
assigned as a line officer and go to 
France. Gardner was a man of keen 
intellect and strong purpose, and in his 
long political career he exercised an im- 
portant influence on public affairs. 


1887. 


GrorcE P. Furser, Sec., 
$44 South Station, Boston. 

Charles Edward Shattuck, son of 
Charles Walter and Elizabeth Crocker 
(Jenkins) Shattuck, was born at Law- 
rence, May 14, 1866, and _ died 
at the Massachusetts General Hos- 
pital, Boston, Jan. 29, 1918, after an 
operation for appendicitis. He belonged 
to an old New England family which 
settled originally at Watertown in 
1640 and moved to Andover in 1706, 
where his ancestor acquired the farm 
which still remains in the family and 
to which Shattuck was a frequent and 
interested visitor all his life. He was 
prepared for College in the schools of 
Lawrence, supplemented by a year at 
Phillips-Exeter Academy, and entered 
College in the fall of 1883, with the 
Class of 87. In College his keen wit and 
winning personality made him a general 
favorite. He was a member of the 
Institute of 1770 and the Hasty Pud- 
ding Club and of the Historical Society, 
and graduated in 1887 cum laude, with 
honorable. mention in Philosophy, 
Political Economy, and English Com- 
position. From College he passed to the 
Harvard Law School, where he took 
high rank. He was one of the editors 
of the Harvard Law Review, and in his 
third vear won the Harvard Law School 
Association prize for an essay on 
The True Meaning of the Term “ Lib- 
erty” in the clauses in the Federal and 
State Constitutions which protect 
“life, liberty, and property”; this was 
afterwards published in the Law Re- 
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view. At the end of his course in 1890 
he received the degree of Master of 
Arts in addition to that of Bachelor 
of Laws “upon examinations passed 
with high credit.””, He was admitted 
to the bar in the summer of 1890, and 
in the fall entered the office of Shattuck 
& Munroe, where he remained until 
the fall of 1892, when he opened an 
office of his own. In the earlier years 
of his practice he tried some cases to 
the jury; but this phase of practice did 
not appeal to him, and he turned to 
office practice and the management of 
trust estates. It was as an auditor and 
master, however, that he came to be 
best known. Fair and just, well-read 
and of sound common-sense and judi- 
cial temperament, he proved himself a 
most excellent master or auditor, whose 
findings of fact were almost always sus- 
tained by the jury and whose law was 
rarely upset by the court. In the latter 
part of 1903 he became a member of 
the Council of the Bar Association of 
the City of Boston and succeeded his 
intimate friend, the late Prof. E. R. 
Thayer as secretary of the Committee 
on Grievances. It is perhaps in this 
capacity that he rendered his best serv- 
ice. For nine years, with unfailing 
tact and judgment, he gave himself to 
the work of this important committee 
unreservedly, and many a tangled situ- 
ation was unraveled in his office, with- 
out publicity, to the promotion of jus- 
tice and the saving of reputations. So 
highly were his services esteemed by 
his associates on the committee that 
on his resignation they presented him 
a silver salver on which was inscribed 
an expression of their high appre- 
ciation. On Nov. 7, 1917, Shattuck 
was appointed by Gov. McCall a 
justice of the Superior Court of the 
Commonwealth, and the appointment 
was confirmed by the Governor’s 
Council a week later. He delayed tak- 
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ing his seat for a few days in order to 
finish some reports in cases which had 
been referred to him. Hardly more 
than two months later, while sitting 
at Salem he was seized with an illness 
at first thought not to be serious, and 
was removed to the Salem Hospital. 
Recovering partially, he returned to his 
rooms in Boston, only to be obliged to 
go to the Massachusetts General Hos- 
pital on the following morning, where 
an operation was performed at once, 
but the disease had progressed too far, 
and on the third day the end came. In 
the prime of life, he gave every promise 
of a long and useful career as a judge. 
Charitable and kindly in disposition, 
he accepted many a trust that offered 
far greater opportunity of service than 
of profit. He was a welcome compan- 
ion and a loyal friend for whom his 
Class held a very warm affection. — 
E. J. Rich, in connection with his Bos- 
ton office, has opened an office in 
Washington, D.C., 320 Munsey Bldg., 
for convenience in handling railroad, 
taxation, and other matters before 
Federal Boards. — Elisha Flagg has 
been appointed Director for Appoint- 
ments for Medical Alumni. — H. E. 
Peabody has resigned his pastorate in 
Chicago and gone to the First Congre- 
gational Church in Appleton, Wiscon- 
sin. — Wm. Endicott is American Red 
Cross Commissioner for Great Britain, 
with headquarters in London, and 
holds the rank of major. — J. B. T. Tut- 
hill is at Saratoga, Calif., as manager of 
the Garden City Bank and Trust Co., 
of San José, Calif. 


1891. 
A. J. Garceav, Sec., 
12 Ashburton Place, Boston. 

F. G. Fleetwood is a member of the 
Committee of Public Safety of Vermont. 
— Hugh Tallant is a captain in the 
Officers’ Reserve Corps, U.S.A. — Cur- 
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tis H. Page has been commissioned 
captain in the Ordnance Officers’ Re- 
serve Corps and called into active serv- 
ice; he is stationed in Washington. — 
A. D. Hill is a major in the Judge Ad- 
vocate’s Section, Officers’ Reserve 
Corps. — William M. Randol is one of 
the incorporators of the Edward W. 
Kent Realty Co., of Colorado Springs; 
the company’s office is in the Realty 
Building. — Robert T. Whitehouse has 
a son, William Penn Whitehouse, 2d, 
17, in the Flying Corps, U.S. Naval 
Reserves, in France. — F. G. Morgan 
is with the Y.M.C.A. in France; his 
address is 11 Rue de Helder, Paris. — 
Minot Simons is the Billings Lecturer in 
the war camps in the South. — Jerome 
Wahlrath Coombs died on Sept. 13, 
1917; a notice of his death was printed 
under 1890 in the “News from the 
Classes” in the MaGazine of Decem- 
ber, 1917. 


1892. 
ALLEN R. BENNER, Sec., 
Andover. 

Guy Lowell is serving in Northern 
Italy as a deputy Commissioner of the 
American Red Cross; he has the rank 
of major. — Jeremiah Smith, Jr., is a 
captain in the Quartermasters’ Corps, 
and is in France. — Among those reg- 
istering at the American University 
Union (Paris) in November, 1917, was 
Nettelton Neff, A.E.F., 
transportation. — Robert Saltonstall is 
a member of the Camp Devens Com- 


Lieut.-Col., 


mittee of the New England Division of 
the American Red Cross. — Campbell 
King is now a lieutenant-colonel in the 
U.S. Army, attached to the headquar- 
ters of the First Division in France. 
Some time since he was offered the 
Croix de Guerre. — F. T. Hammond has 
been nominated by Gov. McCall, and 
confirmed by the Executive Council, 
to be a justice of the Superior Court 
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of Massachusetts, to succeed Judge 
Charles U. Bell. — A. H. Jameson has 
been elected vice-president and general 
manager of the Bayonne Steel Casting 
Co. — E. J. Lake is working in France 
under the auspices of the War Work 
Council of the National Y.M.C.A. — 
J. T. Spaulding is a member of the 
Committee on the American Fund for 
French Wounded. — Dr. R. G. Loring 
is a captain on the medical staff of the 
State Guard. — Samuel Adams 
has been elected president of the Muni- 
cipal Voters’ League of Chicago. — 


Mass. 


Frederick Bruegger is director of the 
Players’ Workshop of Chicago, an or- 
ganization planned as the first step 
toward the establishment of a munici- 
pal theatre. — Ist Lieut. William Hal- 
sall Cheney, ’20, was killed Jan. 20, 
1918, in a collision of airplanes over an 
American Aviation school in Italy; 
he was the younger son of our deceased 
classmate, Charles Paine Cheney, and, 
so far as known, the first son of ’92 to 
give his life for his country. 


1893. 
SAMUEL F. BatcuHe.peEr, Sec., 
720 Tremont Building, Boston. 

Atherton is serving on the Nationai 
Committee on Army and Navy Camp 
Music. — Murray Bartlett has gone to 
France asa Y.M.C.A. secretary — “the 
only good excuse for not turning up 
next June.’’ — F. S. Blake has been in 
Frence since October, in charge of the 
Red Cross Canteens on the line of com- 
munication with the French forces — 
“an opportunity, before our army can 
really make itself felt, to show the 
poilu, and through him the great 
French people, that our aid will not con- 
sist of mere words.’’ — C. S. Butler has 
returned from hospital work in France, 
and is now a captain in the Medical 
Corps, detailed to the instruction 


schools at M.I.T. — W. Clark sailed 
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for France in January to go into work 
in the Y.M.C.A. huts. — Collier has re- 
cently returned from France where he 
has been in the Ambulance Field Serv- 
ice for the past six months. — Cum- 
mings is an ensign on a transport. — 
Falk, who is a captain in the Quar- 
termaster’s Depart pent, has been 
assigned to duty as assistant to the 
Depot Quartermaster at Jeffersonville, 
Ind., in the property branch. — Gade 
has been elevated to the diplomatic 
service and transferred to Rio Janeiro, 
Brazil, where he will be chargé d'affaires 





and consul-general. — Gay has been 
commissioned captain in the Engineer 
Officers’ Reserve Corps, and is attached 
to the general engineer depot at Wash- 
ington. —O. B. Hawes has recently gone 
to France to engage in Y.M.C.A. work. 
— Frothingham has been elected by the 
Directors of the Alumni Association as 
Chief Marshal for Commencement. — 
R. H. Kennedy has two sons in France. 
The honor is shared by Hubbell. — 
Kenney drove an ambulance in France 
from July, 1917, to January, 1918, 
mostly at Verdun. For signal bravery 
in rescuing wounded under shell-fire he 
has been decorated with the Croix de 
Guerre —the oldest man known to 
have been thus honored. — Lapsley 
writes from Cambridge University: “I 
have been ‘lecturing to women, Orien- 
tals, and crippled or decayed English 
boys. Also a good deal of our time is 





occupied with correspondence with old 
pupils at the various fronts — or such 
of them as still survive.” — Percival 
Manchester is a major in the Ordnance 
Department with the American °Ex- 
peditionary Forces. — W. H. Robey, 
Jr., was commissioned a major last 
September and was appointed chief of 
medical service at the 1000-bed base 
hospital, Camp McClellan, 29th Army 
Division, Anniston, Ala., where he is 
now stationed. — H. E. Sears is a cap- 
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tain in the Medical Reserves. He was 
stationed first at Ft. Ethan Allen, Vt., 
but later transferred to Ft. Ontario, 
New York. —F. P. Sibley is doing 
newspaper work in France for the 
Boston Globe. 


1894. 
E. K. Rano, Sec., 

107 Lake View Ave., Cambridge. 4 

Henry Levi Newman, Jr., died Sept. 

7, 1917. A fuller notice will appear in 
the next number of the Magazinz. — 
Dudley Woodbridge Welch died Oct. 
17, 1917. The Secretary had received 
no reports from him for a long time and 
will be grateful for information about 
his later career and his death. — L. F. 
Foss was commissioned a captain of in- 
fantry U.S.A., on completing training 
at the Plattsburg Camp which ended 
Nov. 24, 1917. — W. H. Cary is a cap- 
tain in the Quartermaster Reserve 
Corps, U.S.A. — Maj. C. N. Barney, 
U.S.A., retired, is in command of tke 
Denver Recruiting District, for Colo- 
rado and Wyoming. — F. C. Walker, a 
lieutenant in the Canadian Service, is 
stationed at St. John, N.B., No. 9 
Overseas Siege Battery, C.E.F. — C. 
F. M. Malley enlisted last September 
as a private with the McLean Kilties 
of America and is at present in Eng- 
land; address, 236 Overseas Battalion, 
Company B, Army Post Office, Lon- 
don. — Capt. W. R. May, M.R.C., is 
stationed at the Base Hospital, Camp 
Borne, Fort Worth, Tex. — R. T. W. 
Moss is head of construction and repair 
in the American Field Ambulance Serv- 
ice in France. — H. C. Greene is en- 
gaged in reconstruction work under the 
American Red Cross in Noyon, France, 
with a commission as lieutenant. — 
H. J. Hughes and J. B. Woodworth are 
instructors in military topography in 
the Harvard R.O.T.C. with the rela- 
tive rank of licutenant. — E. K. Rand 
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has been appointed battalion adjutant 
of the 1st Battalion, Harvard R.O.T.C. 
—T. Lawrence is district major in 
charge of the Home Defense League of 
the 19th Inspection District, New York 
Police Department. — B. G. Waters is 
a 2d lieutenant and C. B. Earle, H. C. 
Fisher and E. K. Rand are privates in 
the Ist Motor Corps, Mass. State 
Guard. — G. Beals is a member of the 
Chestnut Hill, Mass. Home Guard, 
now associated with the Newton Con- 
stabulary. — G. C. Fiske is secretary 
of the Committee on Patriotic Propa- 
ganda of the University of Wisconsin. 
He has taught in the R.O.T.C. of 
that university, and prepared the 
original draft of the resolutions sent to 
President Wilson in March, 1917, by 
360 members of the University in con- 
demnation of the conduct of Senator 
Lafollette. — P. H. Kemble has joined 
the Sea Service Bureau of the U.S. 
Shipping Board for the duration of the 
war. He is connected with the head- 
quarters of recruiting at the Boston 
Custom House. — P. W. Wrenn, presi- 
dent of the Boston Stock Exchange, 
has been appointed by Maj.-Gen. 
Goethals head of a board of three to 
supervise the conservation of waste 
materials at camps and cantonments in 
the U.S. —D. A. Ellis is chairman of 
the City Fuel Committee of Boston. — 
A. Bettman is special assistant to the 
Attorney-General of the U.S. in mat- 
ters relating to national security and 
defense; address, Department of Jus- 
tice, Washington, D.C. — Congress- 
man G. H. Tinkham, in a recent visit 
to the Italian front, had the honor of 
firing the first American shot against 
Austria. — D. W. Lane was elected 
Dec. 17, 1917, a member of the Boston 
City Council; his candidacy was fa- 
vored by the Good Government Asso- 
ciation. — F. E. Farrington is head- 
master of the Chevy Chase School, 
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Washington, D.C.—C. T. Keller is 
assistant to the president of the Wal- 
worth Manufacturing Co., also retain- 
ing his position of manager of the Ly- 
brand, Ross Bros., and Montgomery 
Co., 50 Congress St., Boston. — Hervey 
White is publisher of Zhe Plowshare, 
Woodstock, N.Y. — Addresses: E. B. 
Bloss, 2 Rector St., New York City; 
A. L. Cahn, 80 Broadway, New York 
City; A. Harding, Short Hill, N.J.; L. 
Heckscher, Widener Building, Phila- 
delphia; C. H. Hill, 47 Washington 
Square South, New York City; L. Lor- 
ing, 148 State St., Boston; H. M. Swift, 
(temporary) Corpus Christi, Tex., (per- 
manent) care of W. B. Morse, 143 
Pleasant St., Marlboro, Mass.; A. S. G. 
Taylor, Taylor and Levi, Architects, 
105 West 40th St., New York City. 
Publications: A. French, “ The Gold- 
en Eagle,” a novel, Century Publish- 
ing Co.; W. H. Schoff, “ Navigation to 
the Far East under the Roman Em- 
pire” in Journal of the American Ori- 
ental Society, XX XVII, (1917) pp. 240- 
49; R. Soutter, “ Technique of Opera- 
tions on the Bones, Joints, Muscles 
and Tendons,” Macmillan; O. M. W. 
Sprague, “Theory and History of 
Banking, by Charles F. Dunbar,’ a re- 
vised and enlarged edition, Putnam. 


1895. 
Freperick H. Nasu, Sec., 
30 State St., Boston. 

Walter D. Brookings is captain of 
Co. E., 20th Engineers. He recruited 
the company from among his acquaint- 
ances and employees. The regiment 
is engaged in lumbering in Europe. He 
sailed Nov. 12, 1917. — The title of 
Arthur Elson’s recent book on the his- 
tory of music has been changed to 
“The Book of Musical Knowledge.” — 
Francis L. Gilman’s address is: National 
Conduit and Cable Co., Hastings on 
Hudson, N.Y. — Seward B. McNear, 
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vice-president of the Sperry Flour Co., 
has been appointed by Mr. Hoover 
divisional chairman of the United 
States Food Administration, Milling 
Division. — Andrew J. Peters has been 
elected mayor of Boston for a term of 
four years beginning February, 1918. — 
Houghton Mifflin Co. has published 
“Honest Abe, A Study in Integrity,” 
a posthumous work of Alonzo Roths- 
child died Sept. 28, 1915. — 
George L. Smith’s new address is: Care 
of Stone & Webster, 141 Milk St., Bos- 
ton. He is engaged in the construction 
of buildings for the United States Arse- 
nal at Watertown. — Arthur S. Lea- 
royd has been appointed assistant in 
charge of anthracite coal in the De- 


who 


partment of Apportionment and Dis- 
tribution, United States Fuel Admin- 
istration. — Winthrop Ames has gone 
to France with E. H. Sothern to plan 
theatrical entertainments at the army 
camps. 


1896. 

J. J. Hayes, Sec., 

30 State St., Boston. 

Vernon Munroe is executive secre- 
tary in the New Jersey State Direc- 
tor’s office of the War Savings Cam- 
paign. — Markham W. Stackpole is 
chaplain of the 102d Field Artillery, 
now in France. — Alexander H. Bullock 
is assistant director of the Bureau of 
Exports, in charge of all the branch 
offices of the War Trade Board. — Nel- 
son C. Metcalf is a member of the 
Committee of the American Fund for 
French wounded, and also of the New 
England Surgical Dressings Commit- 
cee. — Howard D. Brown has asso- 
tiated himself with Jackson & Curtis, 
19 Congress St., Boston. — Jerome D. 
Greene has become a member of the 
firm of Lee, Higginson & Co., 44 State 
St., Boston. — Rev. J. E. Le Bosquet 
has. resigned as minister at Boulder, 
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Colo., and is supplying pulpits in Bos- 
ton and vicinity. His address is 74 
Orvis Road, Arlington, Mass. 


1897. 
Wiiuram L. Garrison, Jr., Sec., 
60 State St., Boston. 

A. A. Sprague, 2d, was commis- 
sioned major of infantry, O.R.C., and 
was ordered to Camp Grant, Rockford, 
Ill. He was assigned to the 343d In- 
fantry, but is at present on detached 
service, acting as assistant to the chief 
of staff at Camp Grant. —J. A. How- 
ell is major and judge advocate, 40th 
Division, U.S.A. —C. D. Drew is the 
captain, commanding Co. C., 11th 
Engineers (Railway). —F. M. Weld is 
a captain of infantry. — T. Lyman is 
a captain, aviation dept., U. S. Signal 
Corps. —F. T. Lord, M.D. ’00, has 
returned to Boston after an absence of 
three months, as a member of the 
American Red Cross Mission to Serbia. 
— C. H. White, formerly professor of 
mining and metallurgy, is a consulting 
geologist, with offices in the Hobart 
Bldg., San Francisco, Cal. —J. E. 
Gregg has resigned from the pastorate 
of the First Church, Pittsfield, Mass., 
to accept the presidency of Hampton 
Institute at Hampton, Va. —H. M. 
Adler is criminologist and director of 
the Juvenile Psychopathic Institute 
connected with the Department of 
Public Welfare of the State of Illinois. 
— P. MacKaye has added to his list of 
publications a community play for 
Christmas entitled “The Evergreen 
Tree.” — A. V. Dilley is established at 
101 Park Ave., New York City, as a 
rug importer and manufacturer. — 
C. S. Dow is advertising manager of the 
Lamson Company, 100 Boylston St., 
Boston. — D. F. Murphy was appointed 
by Mayor Mitchel of New York in No- 
vember last ds Justice of the Court of 
Special Sessions, for a term of ten years. 











1898. 
C. C. Payson, Acting Sec., 
18 Post Office Square, Boston. 

Tyler Morse is a Ist lieutenant, 
U.S.R., Aviation Section, Signal Corps, 
at San Antonio, Tex. — Norman W. 
Cabot is a lieutenant in the Aviation 
Section of the Navy and is stationed at 
a French port. — Oakes Ames is doing 
work in botanical raw products for the 
Council of National Defense. — Gor- 
don Allen has the rank of eutenant in 
the 77th Aero Squadron, American Ex- 
peditionary Forces. He is ir the con- 
struction department of the Signal 
Corps, laying out camps and hangars 
for the Aviation Section in France. — 
John R. Procter is a lieutenant-colonel 
and adjutant in the Regular Army, his 
address being Headquarters, Second 
Brigade, First Division, American Ex- 
He has been in 
France since July. In a letter to Lang- 
don P. Marvin, dated Nov. 14, he 
writes: “Jim Perkins is a reserve Major, 
Q.M.C. but still with the Red Cross. 
He came down to visit this division 
last month, with the Committee from 
America. Hugh Scott was with them. 
He represents the Red Cross at our 
George von 


peditionary Force. 


General Headquarters. 
Utassy is in Paris with the Red Cross. 
When I was in Paris last Caleb Hyde 
asked me to come to a Harvard Club 
dinner, but I was unable to.”” — James 
Hazen Hyde, Harvard representative 
on the American University Union in 
Paris, is president of the Harvard Club 
of Paris, and engaged in Red Cross 
work. — Samuel L. Fuller, major, Red 
Cross, is assistant commissioner and 
financial adviser on the permanent Red 
Cross Mission to Italy, of which Rob- 
ert P. Perkins, ’84, is commissioner. 
Fuller sailed Dec. 14, 1917. — David 
M. Goodrich is major, infantry, U.S.R., 
Camp Dix, Wrightstown, N.J. Good- 
tich was one of the very few majors 
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appointed at the second Plattsburg 
camp. — Charles C. Bull, captain, in- 
fantry, U.S.R., has been ordered to 
France. Bull obtained his commission 
at Plattsburg. — Francis Woodbridge 
is captain of infantry, U.S.R., Leon 
Springs, Tex. Woodbridge was at the 
second Plattsburg camp. — F. Maurice 
Newton is a Ist lieutenant, Coast Ar- 
tillery, U.S.R. — Edward S. Thurston 
is a major, Judge Advocate General’s 
Department, Washington, D.C. Thurs- 
ton was commissioned captain of in- 
fantry after the first Fort Snelling camp 
and served as such for several months 
at Camp Dodge, Ia., after which time 
he was transferred to the Judge Advo- 
cate General’s Department and _ pro- 
moted to major. His house address is 
1721 21st St., Washington, D.C. — 
William K. Otis, 1st lieutenant, infan- 
try, has been ordered to France. Otis 
obtained his commission at the second 
Fort Sheridan camp. — Oscar S. Seae 
ver is captain of infantry, U.S.R., Fort 
Sheridan. — John W. Prentiss since 
last June has been working in Wash- 
ington with the War Committee of the 
American Red Cross. — Langdon P. 
Marvin is secretary of the Military 
Training Camps Association of the 
United States, chairman of the Com- 
mittee of Military Science and Tactics 
appointed by the Board of Overseers, 
and a member of the special War Com- 
mittee appointed by the Board; mem- 
ber of the Harvard War Records Com- 
mittee; chairman of the Committee on 
Military and Naval Service of the Har- 
vard Club of New York City; mem- 
ber of the executive board of the 
National Committee of Patriotic So- 
cieties. — Arthur DuBois was commis- 
sioned captain of infantry after the 
first Plattsburg camp and is now at 
Camp Upton. — Maj. Guy H. Scull of 
the Quartermaster’s Reserve Corps, 
has come to the Department of the 
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Northeast as assistant to Brigadier- 


General Howze.— Arthur B. Em- 
mons, 2d, who is a captain in the Medi- 
cal Reserve Corps, is at Evacuation 
Hospital, No. 2, U.S. Army, now at 
Fort Benjamin Harrison, Ind. — Wil- 
liam B. Pistole is a major in the Judge 
Advocate Officers’ Reserve Corps, at 
Washington. — Henrs®0. Feiss, M.D., 
702, has returned to Cleveland after 
three years’ service as surgeon in the 
American Hospital in Paris. — Cabot 
Ward has resigned his position as 
president of the Park Board of New 
York City to accept a commission as 
Major, O.R.C. He will take charge of 
the Production Department of the Avi- 
ation Service. — Robert J. Collier is a 
member of the Mayor’s Committee on 
National Defense, New York City, and 
of the Navy League of the United 
States. — S. G. Underhill, M.D. 01, has 
been appointed by Gov. McCall of the 
Massachusetts State Board of Regis- 
tration of Nurses. — Laurence H. 
Parkhurst has been elected vice-presi- 
dent of the Electric Bond & Share Co., 
71 Broadway, New York City. — Rob- 
ert M. Yerkes is a major in the Sani- 
tary Corps on the staff of the Surgeon- 
General of the Army. — William Wil- 
son Baker died at the Notre Dame 
Hospital, Manchester, N.H., Oct. 11, 
1917. From 1901, when he took his 
Ph.D. degree at Harvard, until 1904 
he was an instructor in Latin at 
Harvard; he then went to Haverford 
College as professor of Greek, a posi- 
tion which he held at the time of 
his death. 


1899. 
Frank Owen Wuite, Acting Sec., 
60 State St., Boston. 

Arthur Adams is an ensign in the 
U.S.N., and has been transferred from 
the Naval Cadet School at Harvard 
College to the Charlestown Navy Yard, 
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where he is in the office of the Chief of 
Staff. — Ernest G. Adams is a lieu- 
tenant, junior grade, U.S.N., and has 
been on duty at the Charlestown Navy 
Yard since last July as an aide to the 
Chief of Staff. — George E. Adams, Ist 
lieutenant in the Aviation 
served a short time at South San An- 
tonio, Tex., and is now in France, in 
command of the 127th Aero Squadron. 
— William L. Barnard is an ensign in 
the U.S. Navy, and, in addition to his 
duties as instructor in the U.S.N. Cadet 
School in Cambridge, is giving certain 
courses in Harvard College. — Clement 
L. Bouvé is a captain in the field artil- 
lery of the National Army, and has 
been stationed at Fort Meade, Md. — 
Frank D. Brannan is Manager of the 
Automatic Time Stamp Co., 160 Con- 
gress St., Boston. — Roger N. Burn- 
ham is executive commissioner of 
the Boy Scouts of America for the 
Hawaiian Islands; he is living at the 
Colonial Hotel, Honolulu. — Allan R. 
Campbell has moved his office to 61 
Broadway, New York City, where he 
is associated with the firm of Rabenold 
& Scribner, attorneys. — Philip G. 
Carleton, on Jan. 1, 1918, became a 
member of the firm of Currier, Young 
& Pillsbury, lawyers, 84 State St., Bos- 
ton. — T. Henry Clarkson is an officer 
of the National Association of Amateur 
Billiard Players, and is president of the 
New England branch of that organiza- 
tion. — Benjamin T. Creden, a lance 
corporal with the Canadian troops, is 
stationed at the Western Ontario Regi- 
mental Depot at Bramshott, England. 
His number is 402,005. — Dr. John H. 
Cunningham was a member of the 
Massachusetts Relief Commission at 
the time of the Halifax disaster. — 
William P. J. Dinsmoor has severed his 
connection with the Sullivan Machin- 
ery Co., and is now at Room 414, Gas 
& Electric Building, Denver, Col. — 
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Wallace B. Donham has been appointed 
receiver of the Bay State Street Rail- 
way Co., which controls most of the 
electric railways in Eastern Massa- 
chusetts. — Robert J. Dunham. is 
chairman of the board of directors of 
the Kansas City Railways Co. — 
Thorndike H. Endicott has returned 
from France where he was driving an 
American ambulance. He received the 
Croix de Guerre for bravery under fire in 
driving his ambulance for twenty- 
seven hours in work. — Dr. 
Frank B. Granger has been lecturing in 
Washington, D.C., at the Walter Read 
Hospital, in connection with the Army 
Medical upon electro-thera- 
peutics, X-ray, and kindred subjects, 
and has written articles and books upon 
these subjects, which are to be pub- 
lished under the direction of the Sur- 
geon-General of the U.S.A. and incor- 
porated into the army regulations. — 
Dr. John Halliday is a 1st lieutenant in 
the Medical Reserve Corps, and is now 
registrar and assigned to duty in Base 
Hospital Unit No. 116, the location of 
which has not yet been fixed. — Mar- 
shall S. Holbrook is a major in the 
heavy artillery. During the past sum- 
mer he was Post Commander at Ft. 
Strong and was also stationed at Ft. 
Warren. He was more recently at Ft. 
Monroe with the Railroad Artillery 
School, and is now assigned to the 55th 
Regiment of Motor Artillery. — Henry 
M. Huxley is captain of a Home Guard 
company in Evanston, Ill. — Robert 
A. Jackson took a course last fall in the 
French Artillery School, and is now a 
Ist lieutenant in the field artillery of 
the National Army in foreign service. 
— Dr. John W. Lane enlisted early in 
the war in the U.S. Army Medical 
Corps. He served at Ft. Oglethorpe, 
Ga., with the rank of captain. He has 
been promoted to the rank of major, 
and is in charge of the surgical depart- 
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ment of the Base Hospital at Camp 
Grant, Rockford, Ill. — E. H. Litch- 
field was commissioned a major at the 
Second Plattsburg Camp. — Robert 
McC. Marsh is a captain in the U.S.R., 
and is on duty with the 35lst Field 
Artillery at Camp Meade, Md. — 
James Nowell, on Jan. 1, became a 
partner in the firm of Lee, Higginson & 
Co., 44 State St., Boston; he has been 
associated with that firm for a number 
of years. —Col. John Henry Sher- 
burne, commanding the 101st Field 
Artillery, is with his regiment in the 
training camp in France where they 
have been ever since their arrival in that 
country. — Marshal Stearns was com- 
missioned a major at the Second Platts- 
burg Camp. — George R. Stobbs is 
captain of a State Guard co. in Wor- 
cester. — Francis R. Stoddard, Jr., has 
recently returned from a two months’ 
trip abroad on military duty for the 
State of New York, and for the Fed- 
eral War Department. He has a com-, 
mission as major of the New York Anti- 
Air Craft Artillery. He made an in- 
spection of the anti-air craft defenses 
of London and Paris; he was in Lon- 
don during the September air raids, 
and with some of the English coast 
batteries when the Germans passed 
over on their way to bomb London. 
He also spent some time with the first 
and second line anti-air craft batteries 
back of the British front trenches near 
Peronne, Vimy Ridge, and other sec- 
tions of the Somme front, and was with 
the French batteries near the front-line 
trenches at Craonne and Chemin Des 
Dames, which the 
destroy with artillery fire. — Dr. B. H. 
Whitbeck is a captain in the Medical 


Germans tried to 


Reserve Corps. He has been recom- 
mended for promotion, and has been 
stationed at Camp Upton, where he has 
been an instructor in orthopedic sur- 


gery. ——- Roger Wolcott has been com- 
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missioned major of infantry, U.S.R., 
and is assistant to the Adjutant-Gen- 
eral, and is the officer in charge of the 
draft in Massachusetts. — Harold Pul- 
sifer Bale was killed by a motor truck 
at Creskill, N.J., Oct. 15, 1917. He was 
born in Melrose, Mass., Oct. 27, 1875, 
and was the son of the gic Rev. Albert 
G. Bale, formerly pasfor of the First 
Congregational Church in Melrose. 
He was a graduate of Phillips-Exeter 
Academy. He worked for several years 
with the Boston Herald and later with 
the Boston Traveler and the New York 
Tribune. More recently he had been 
connected with an advertising agency. 
Since the outbreak of the war he had 
made several efforts to enlist, but was 
rejected on account of a weak heart. 


1900. 
Artuur DrinKwater, Sec., 
142 Berkeley St., Boston. 

J. B. Hawes, 2d, has been appointed 
an instructor in medicine at the Har- 
vard Medical School. — G. E. Clement 
is farming at Elm Hill Farm, Peter- 
borough, N.H. — C. Runnells is a vice- 
president of the Pullman Co.— W. P. 
Eaton has published “ Green Trails and 
Upland Pastures,’ Doubleday, Page. 
—R. S. Holland has published “ The 
Blue Heron’s Feather,” Lippincott. — 
L. Howland is chairman of the execu- 
tive committee of the New England 
Bureau of the Division of Films of the 
National Committee on Public Infor- 
mation. — On Jan. 4, 1918, A. P. 
Fitch addressed the Harvard Club of 
Boston on ‘‘The German Effort to 
Break the Heart of France.” — R. C. 
Hatch is head of the English depart- 
ment of the University School, Cleve- 
land, O. — The following have been 
appointed on committees for 1917-18 
by the Board of Overseers: F. L. Hig- 
ginson, Jr., Executive Committee, 
Dental School, Harvard College, Health 
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and Athletic Sports; J. L. Saltonstall, 
Administration and Accounts; Donald 
Scott, Graduate School of Business Ad- 
ministration; N. Biddle, Economics; E. 
Mallinckrodt, Jr., To Visit the Chemical 
Laboratories. — R. S. Forbes recently 
became minister of the Unitarian Soci- 
ety of Germantown, Pa. — The follow- 
ing men are or have been in service 
connected with the war: A. M. Tozzer, 
instructor, Harvard R.O.T.C., and a 
member of board of examiners, Denver 
Aviation Service. — F. W. Aldred has 
been appointed state merchant repre- 
sentative for Rhode Island of the Fed- 
eral Food Administration. —J. E. 
MacCloskey, Jr., is in the legal depart- 
ment of the War Trade Board, where 
he is serving as a volunteer for the dura- 
tion of the war. — T. Crimmins is a 
lieutenant in Company H, 102d U.S. 
Engineers, 27th Division at Camp 
Wadsworth, S.C. — F. W. Doherty is 
in the U.S. Naval Reserve, at the Wake- 
field, Mass., navy rifle range. — J. M. 
Glidden is a member of the Maine 
Public Safety Committee. — E. Spald- 
ing is on the emergency division of the 
Resource Mobilization Bureau ap- 
pointed by Governor Whitman of 
New York, and is a member of several 
county and state committees which are 
carrying on war work. — P. J. Sachs 
is assisting H. B. Endicott, Food Ad- 
ministrator for Massachusetts, in super- 
vising the manufacturers and large 
dealers in food. — E. G. Adams is in 
the U.S.N.R.—N. F. Ayer is com- 
mandant of the Naval Radio School in 
Cambridge. — C. S. Forbes has been 
commissioned captain, U.S.A., and is 
attached to the staff of Gen. Pershing. 
— A. 5. Friend is connected with the 
U.S. Food Administration. — C. Har- 
beck is a captain in the Medical Re- 
serve Corps. — H. L. Seaver is in the 
Mass. State Guard. — J. Wilson is a 
member of the Penobscot County, Me., 
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Chapter, American Red Cross. —S. P. 
Capen is on a sub-committee of the 
Council of National Defense. — N. 
Biddle is in the Quartermaster Corps, 
U.S.R. —J.S. Bigelow, Jr., and W. DeF. 
Bigelow are in the American Ambu- 
lance Field Service. — GC. M. Bill is a 
member of the Braintree, Mass., Home 
Guard. — F. E. Bissell was on a Lib- 
erty Loan Committee. — R. W. Bliss 
is connected with the American Em- 
bassy, Paris, France. — A. Boal is in 
the Naval Reserve. — R. C. Bolling is 
a colonel in the Signal Corps. — E. D. 
Bond is in the Medical Reserve Corps. 
— B. Brooks is doing work for food 
supplies and conservation. — E. C. Car- 
ter is chief secretary of the Y.M.C.A. 
in Paris, in active service with the 
American Expeditionary Forces. — J. 
H. Cabot is doing Y.M.C.A. work in 
London and church work for American 
sailors at Southampton, England. — 
C. Moline is a Ist lieutenant in the 
Medical Officers’ Reserve Corps and 
has been assigned to active duty at 
Camp Greenleaf, Fort Oglethorpe, 
Ga. — W. R. Castle, Jr., is an impor- 
tant official of the American Red 
Cross. — P. P. Chase is in the Naval 
Reserve. — M. Churchill is a member 
of the American Military Mission in 
France and a lieutenant-colonel of field 
artillery in the National Army. — 
J. S. Cochrane is in the American Am- 
bulance Field Service. — H. W. Dana 
is a member of the Medical Reserve 
Corps. — H. J. Davenport is a member 
of the New York Draft Exemption 
Board. — D. F. Davis is in the Mis- 
souri Infantry. — Arthur Drinkwater 
was a member of the Mass. National 
Guard, attended the 2d Plattsburg 
Training Camp and is a captain of field 
artillery, U.S.R., Camp Devens, Mass. 
— L. Eaton is in the Michigan Home 
Guard. — W. R. Evans, Jr., is in the 
Mass. State Guard. — A. P. Fitch has 
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been an inspector in France for Ameri- 
can Red Cross. — S. S. Fitzgerald was 
in the Mass. State Guard, and is a Ist 
lieutenant of infantry, U.S.R., Camp 
Dix, N.J. — B. A. G. Fuller was in the 
Harvard R.O.T.C., attended the 2d 
Plattsburg Training Camp, and is now 
a captain of infantry, U.S.R. —G. F. 
Furlong is with the Canadian Forces. — 
E. H. George is in the Mass. State 
Guard. — S. P. Goddard is a member of 
the Missouri Home Guard.— E. E. 
Goodhue is a paymaster, U.S.N. — 
A. M. Goodridge was on the Cambridge, 
Mass., Liberty Loan Committee. — 
R. E. Goodwin is in the Mass. Field 
Artillery. — A. E. Harris is working 
for the American Red Cross. — D. G. 
Harris was at Plattsburg. — A. Has- 
brouck is in the U.S. Coast Artillery 
Corps. — T. R. Hawley is in the Mass. 
State Guard. — F. L. Higginson, Jr., 
is working for the American Red Cross. 
— B. Hollings was at Ft. Benjamin 
Harrison, School of Roentgenology, 
Kansas City. —O. Howes is on the 
Committee on Naval Forces of Massa- 
chusetts, and the Committee on Public 
Safety. — L. Howland is organizing a 
camp at Petersham, Mass., for farm 
labor. — G. G. Hubbard was in the 
American Ambulance Field Service and 
the British Aviation Corps. — A. Jay 
is attached to the American Embassy, 
Rome, Italy. —I. S. Kahn is in the 
Medical Reserve Corps.—R. W. 
Kauffman was at Ft. Niagara. — 
F. C. Kidner is a member of the Ortho- 
pedic Unit, U.S.A. — G. C. Kimball is 
working for the American Red Cross. 
—E. Mallinckrodt, Jr., is on a sub- 
committee of the Council of National 
Defense. — R. L. Mason is in the 
Worcester, Mass., Home Guard. — 
C. Moline is on a County Committee 
on Medical Preparedness. — H. Mori- 
son was at Plattsburg. — F. X. Morrill 


is in the Mass. State guard. —C. S 
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Oakman is a member of the Michigan 
State Guard. — B. J. O'Neill, Jr., is an 
assistant surgeon, U.S. Naval Reserves. 
— C. H. Bell is a quartermaster in the 
Enlisted Reserve Corps. —G. W. 
Presby is in the supply department, 
Charlestown Navy Yard.—R. Pu- 
litzer is in the Navak Reserve. — C. 
Runnells is on a sub-committee of the 
Council of National Defense. — J. L. 
Saltonstall and E. J. Sanderson are 
working for the American Red Cross. 
—JI. W. Sargent was chief registrar of 
a registration precinct and chairman of 
the Home Service Committee of the 
Lawrence, Mass., Red Cross. — M. Sea- 
songood is a member of the Cincinnati 
Committee of the Intercollegiate Intel- 


ligence Bureau. — H. W. Smith isa sur- 
geon, U.S.N. —S. B. Snow is with the 


Food Administration, Washington. — 
H. B. Stanton is in the American Distrib- 
uting Service, France. — Harold Tappin 
was at Plattsburg. — H. D. Van Deusen 
was in the R.O.T.C. of the College of 
the City of New York. — A. L. Wash- 
burn is in the Providence Constabu- 
lary. — E. E. Wheeler was at Platts- 
burg. — B. E. Wood is in the Medical 
Department, Mass. State Guard. — 
O. D. Evans writes: “‘Just back from 
six weeks’ work for the U.S. Shipping 
Board, Emergency Fleet Corporation, 
Instructors Training Centre at New- 
port News, Va. I was rated as assistant 
manager and expert in organization at 
the Centre. The job is to train ship- 
yard men to act as instructors in break- 
ing in 150,000 new men on the emer- 
gency ship-building work. I’m back on 
my old job in Boston now, but shall 
probably be in the training work again 
in a few months.” 


1901. 
Josrern O. Procter, Jr., Sec., 
84 State St., Boston. 
The following members of the Class, 
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who were in Washington doing special 
work in connection with the war, were 
at the annual dinner of the Harvard 
Club of Washington, D.C., on Dec. 
20, 1917: John W. Hallowell, who is aid 
to Mr. Hoover, Capt. Harold B. Clark, 
Lieut. Ellis Postelthwaite, Frederick A. 
Eustis, who is attached to the Shipping 
Board, Roger C. Wells, Benjamin Boss, 
Huntington Adams, and José Cam- 
prubi. — John G. Cole has gone to 
Paris to serve as staff secretary at the 
Harvard Bureau in the American Uni- 
versity Union. He has been president 
of the Cole Brothers Lightning Rod 
Co., and of the Cole Realty Co., but 
has given up this work in order to de- 
vote his entire time to the work of the 
Harvard Bureau and to help the Har- 
vard men who are serving in France. — 
W. Starling Burgess, president of the 
Burgess Co., manufacturers of aero- 
planes and seaplanes, has accepted a 
commission as lieutenant-commander 
in the Bureau of Construction and Re- 
pair in the United States Navy. — 
Waddill Catchings has become a mem- 
ber of the firm of Goldman, Sachs & 
Co., New York City. — Brainerd Tay- 
lor has become a major in the United 
States Army, detailed to the Quarter- 
master’s Corps, and is serving with the 
American Expeditionary Forces in 
France. — Henry T. Bull is a major 
in the United States Army, attached 
to the aviation section of the Signal 


Corps. — Walter Channing, Jr., has 
been commissioned a captain in the 
United States Army. — James A. Bull 


is a paymaster in the United States 
Naval Reserve Force and is attached 
to the United States Embassy at Lon- 
don, England. — Samuel Stickney has 
been commissioned in the Quarter- 
master’s Reserve Corps of the United 
States Army. — Stephen H. Bush, who 
has been a professor of romance lan- 
guages in the State University of Iowa, 
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has gone to France as a Y.M.C.A. 
secretary. — Harold G. Giddings is a 
major in the Medical Department of the 
Mass. State Guard. He had charge of 
the medical work done by the Massa- 
chusetts Relief Commission in Halifax 
at the time of the destruction of the city 
by the explosion. — C. A. McDonald 
is a member of the National Naval 
Volunteers and is on the staff of the 
commander of the squadron of a cruiser 
force of the United States navy. — 
Three members of the class are captains 
in the 101st Regiment of United States 
Engineers: Edwin M. Brush, Charles 
M. Roch, and Carroll J. Swan. — 
Charles I. Pettingell is a member of one 
of the Massachusetts Legal Advisory 
Boards, and Francis Prescott is a 
member of the Exemption Board for 
Massachusetts, district 17, under the 
Selective Service Act. — Nelson B. Van- 
derhoof is a member cf the Boston Pub- 
lic Safety Committee. — Benjamin S. 
Blake is captain of Co. A, First Motor 
Corps, Mass. State Guard. — Claude 
M. Bard is with the War Trade Board 
in Washington. — Corey C. Brayton 
has temporarily closed his offices in 
San Francisco where he is a member 
of the firm of Brayton & Richards, 
mining engineers, in order to give more 
time to his mining operations at Mid- 
vale, Utah. — William A. Appleby is 
living at 10,604 Gooding Ave., N.E., 
Cleveland, O. — J. Grant Forbes is the 
London representative of the American 
International Corporation. His address 
is 18 Birchin Lane; Lombard St., 
London, E. C. — William T. Foster, 
president of Reed College, has returned 
from the Western War Front where he 
was sent on a mission by the War Coun- 
cil of the American Red Crass. He is 
now speaking under the auspices of the 
Red Cross and the National Chamber 
of Commerce. He has spoken in the 
west and will speak in the middle west 
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and in New York and New England. — 


Horace F. Baker’s address is 1711 
Oliver Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. — 
Gilbert G. Brockway is living at West 
Nyack, N.Y.— Bliss Knapp, after 
fourteen years of service as a member of 
the Board of Lectureship of the First 
Church of Christ Scientist, Boston, has 
been elected treasurer of the Church, 
with offices at 236 Huntington Ave., 
Boston. — Francis M. Endicott is liv- 
ing at 35 Beacon St., Boston. — Lewis 
H. Brittin is secretary and manager 
of the Minneapolis Industries Asso- 
ciation; his address is 1232 First 
National-Soo Line Bldg., Minneapolis, 
Minn. — Walter B. Swift, M.D. 1907, 
has recently published the following 
articles: ‘Speech Correction” ; “‘A New 
Medical Study and a New Educational 
Movement”; ‘‘Psychological Parallel- 
isms Between Speech Disorder and 
Oral English”; ‘Speech Defects — 
Prevention.” 


1902. 
Barrett WENDELL, JR., Sec., 
44 State St., Boston. 

Frank M. Sawtell was commissioned 
captain after the first Plattsburg train- 
ing camp and has now been ordered 
abroad. — Charles T. Lovering, Jr., 
received a captaincy at the second 
Plattsburg camp; he is in the artillery 
at Fort Meade, Md.— Hallam L. 
Movius is a captain of artillery at 
Camp Dix, N.J. — Arthur H. Morse is 
a captain of the infantry at Camp Han- 
cock, Ga. — Oscar Cooper was elected 
president of the New York County 
National Bank in November, 1917. — 
Halsted Lindsley is a major in the Ord- 
nance Department at Washington. — 
Harry C. Dudley was appointed a 
captain in the Engineers’ Officers’ Re- 
serve Corps and assigned to the 36th 
Regiment; he has recently received 
orders to report to his regiment at 
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Camp Grant, Rockford, Ill. —J. A. 
Lowell Blake is now acting as adjutant 
in the Reserve Officers’ Training Corps 
at Harvard. — The Secretary desires, 
so far as possible, to keep in touch 
with the men who are in one or another 
form of Government service. To that 
end, he will appreciage notification 
from them or their families relative to 
changes of address or assignments, so 
that he may be of service to the class 
as a whole. 








1903. 
Rocer Ernst, Sec., 
48 Robeson St., Jamaica Plain. 

Fred E. Ames is a captain, Engr. 
O.R.C., at Camp Lee, Va.— Karl Baum- 
garten is a Ist lieutenant, Engr. O.R.C., 
stationed temporarily with the 112th 
Regiment of Engineers, Camp Sheridan, 
Ala. — A. F. Bigelow is a 1st lieutenant 
in the aviation service. — Herbert R. 
Burgess is a captain in the 365th Infan- 
try, at Camp Funston, Ft. Riley, Kan.— 
Richard Washburn Child is in Wash- 
ington, assisting Mr. Vanderlip on War 
Thrift certificates. — Arthur H. Cros- 
bie, formerly adjutant to Maj. Jones at 
the Base Hospital at Ayer, has been pro- 
moted to major, Med. R.C. — Sewall 
Cutler is a Ist lieutenant in the aviation 
service. — Leo J. Daly is a Ist lieuten- 
ant, 63rd Infantry, at Presidio, Cal. — 
Weston B. Flint, who was commissioned 
a Ist lieutenant in the Officers’ Reserve 
Corps last May, was promoted to a cap- 
taincy in August, and was among the 
officers selected last September to study 
French Army methods in the “ Iron Bat- 
talion”’ in Cambridge. He is now acting 











commander of the 4th battalion, Depot 
Brigade, at Camp Devens, Ayer, Mass. 
— Ernest George is a Ist lieutenant of 
infantry, assigned to the 63d Regiment, 
at Presidio, Cal. — George Gibbs, Jr., 
is the captain, Q.M.C. Division, in 
charge of Cantonment Construction. — 
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W. McM. Hanchett is a Ist lieutenant, 
Med. R.C., N.A., attached to Base 
Hospital No. 13.— Lt. George W. 
Hinckley, who has been adjutant of the 
1st Squadron, Ist N.Y. Cavalry, is now 
adjutant of the 104th Machine Gun 
Battalion, Camp Wadsworth, Spartan- 
burg, S.C. — Arthur W. Huguley is a 
lieutenant, C.A.C., at Ft. Andrews, 
Mass. — Archibald King is a 2d lieu- 
tenant, provisional Machine Gun Regi- 
ment, 41st Division, Charlotte, N.C. — 
Charles G. Loring has received his com- 
mission in the Signal Corps, U.S.R., and 
has reported at Morrison, Va. — Clin- 
ton A. McLane is captain of Company 
B, New Hampshire Signal Corps. He 
was a Ist lieutenant in the New Hamp- 
shire National Guard from May 21, 
1912, to July 19, 1916, when he was 
commissioned captain. He was on the 
Mexican border from Oct. 14, 1916, till 
March 23, 1917. — Victor C. Mather 
is a captain in the Q.M.C., U.S.R.— 
MacAllaster Moore is a Ist lieutenant 
in the motor truck division of the Ord- 
nance Department, U.S.R. — Thomas 
Stokes, captain in the 312th Regiment, 
F:.A., at Camp Meade, Md., has been 
sent to Ft. Sill, Okla., for three months’ 
special instruction. — William N. Tay- 
lor has been commissioned major and 
assigned to the 310th F.A. — Mitchell 
Wilby is a Ist lieutenant in the Avi- 
ation Section of the Signal Corps, at 
Camp Kelly, San Antonio, Tex. — 
Stanley Bullivant is in the Chicago 
office of the Northwestern Leather Co., 
at 231 West Lake St. He was previously 
in the office of the company at Sault 
Ste. Marie, Mich. — Walter Denison’s 
address is 132 Bellevue Ave., Melrose, 
Mass. —-Ferdinand I. Haber’s home 
address has been changed from 150 West 
80th St., New York, N.Y., to 1452 
Greenwood Ave., Far Rockaway, Bor- 
ough of Queens, New York, N.Y. — A. 
F. Nazro is associated with Harding, 
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Tilton & Co., 77 Franklin St., Boston, 
Mass., dealers in and manufacturers of 
cotton and worsted. — Artley B. Par- 
son’s address is 567 Calle Isaac Peral, 


Manila, P.I.— Gardner B. Perry is 
vice-president and assistant to the chair- 
man of the National Commercial Bank, 
of Albany, N.Y. — A. H. Schefer is as- 
sistant secretary of the Harvard Club of 
New York City. —J. T. Sears’s ad- 
dress is Glens Falls, N.Y. — Langdon 
Warner is conducting archeological in- 
vestigations in Japan and China for the 
Smithsonian Institution, and for the 
Pennsylvania Museum, of which he is 
the Director. — J. Lowell White is su- 
perintendent of the A. C. L. R.R. Co., at 
Norfolk, Va. — Ralph G. Wiggin is in 
the accounting department of Gaston 
Williams & Wigmore, Inc., 120 Broad- 
way, New York City. He is also doing 
Red Cross work in New York and New 
Jersey. 


1904. 
Payson Dana, Sec., 
515 Barristers Hall, Boston. 

A. A. Ballantine has been nominated 
by President Wilson to be solicitor of 
the Internal Revenue Bureau. — Lieut. 
William Hagve died recently in France 
from pneumonia. He was in the En- 
gineer Corps. Previous to entering the 
service he was a mining engineer lo- 
cated at Bass Valley, Calif. 


1905. 

Lewis M. Tuornton, Sec., 

60 Worth St., New York City. 
William L. Nash has been commis- 
sioned a captain in the Field Artillery 
Reserve Corps, and has been assigned 
to duty with the 90th Division, Camp 
Travis, San Antonio, Tex. — Theron 
J. Damon has returned to America, 
and is now teaching at Loomis Insti- 
tute, Windsor, Conn. — Harold 5S. 
Deming has become a member of the 
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firm of Haight-Sanford & Smith, 27 
William St., New York City. 


1906. 
Nicuouas KEiey, Sec., 
111 Broadway, New York City. 

E. S. Cogswell’s business address is 
508 Pemberton Bldg., Boston. — The 
address of J. V. Dignowity, Jr., is care 
of Rosario Mining & Milling Co., 1310 
Euclid St., N.W., Washington, D.C. — 
G. H. Field’s address is 198 North St., 
Buffalo, N.Y. — Sterling Newell was, 
on Jan. 1, 1918, admitted to member- 
ship in the law firm of Squire, Sanders 
& Dempsey, 1201 Leader News Bldg., 
Cleveland, O. — E. L. Sheldon’s ad- 
dress is Hillside, Prospect Ave., Doug- 
las Manor, Douglaston, L.I., N.Y. — 
Richard T. Sullivan’s address is care 
of Mahoning & Shenango Railway & 
Light Co. Youngstown, O.—R. 
Withington, who during the present 
academic year has been professor of 
English at Smith College, Northamp- 
ton, Mass., has gone to France on work 
for the Red Cross. — The following 
information as to members of the-Class 
who are in the military or naval service 
is believed to be accurate as far as it 
goes: C. L. Ames is a major in the field 
artillery, U.S.R.; he has been at Fort 
Sill, Okla. — E. S. Bryant is a captain 
of engineers, U.S.R.— W. A. Clark 
has a commission in the U.S.R. — R. F. 
Emmons is a 2d lieutenant of field 
artillery, U.S.R., and is in France. — 
P. L. Hammond and J. R. Hooper are 
ensigns, U.S.N.R.F. — H. H. Harbour 
has a commission in the U.S.R. — T. F. 
Jones is a lieutenant, senior grade, in 
the U.S.N.R.F., and is on the other side 
of the Atlantic. —C. D. Loomis is a 
2d lieutenant, Aviation Section, Signal 
Corps. — L. J. de Milhau has a com- 
mission in the U.S.R., and is in France. 
—L. I. Neale has been commissioned 
in the U.S.R.—H. R. Shurtleff is a 
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captain of infantry, U.S.R.—F. D. 
Webster is a lieutenant in the heavy 
artillery, U.S.R., and is in France. — 
H. E. Winlock is a captain in the heavy 
artillery, U.S.R. — J. E. Zanetti is a 
captain of ordnance, U.S.R., and is in 
France. 





1907. 
Seto T. Gano, Acting Sec., 
50 State St., Boston. 

The members of the Class in the 
neighborhood of Boston have had 
three very successful meetings at the 
Boston Harvard Club, beginning in 
November; the last meeting was held 
on Jan. 21. The meetings were pre- 
ceded by informal dinners at which 
there was a good attendance. At the 
meeting on Jan. 21 a committee ap- 
pointed by vote at the previous meet- 
ing presented a plan for a Harvard 1907 
Service Fund to furnish aid and com- 
fort to members of the Class who are or 
may be in the service of the United 
States or our Allies, and to such of their 
dependents as may suffer in conse- 
quence of such service. Notice of this 
action will soon be mailed to all the 
members of the Class, and contribu- 
tions to the fund should be in the form 
of checks to the order of Harvard 1907 
Service Fund, and mailed to S. T. Bit- 
tenbender, Chairman, 30 Federal St., 
Boston, Mass. The Christmas boxes 
containing “smokes,”’ “eats’’ and other 
paraphernalia sent to the members of 
the Class in France and to others in 
the various camps here, were well re- 
ceived and highly appreciated. — Maj. 
Robert L. Bacon, who has been serving 
as instructor at Fort Oglethorpe, Ga., 
has now been ordered to report as brig- 
ade adjutant to the 156th Artillery 
Brigade, 81st Division, Camp Jack- 
son, Columbia, S.C. — Lt. Albert L. 
Crocker, of the Ordnance R.C., is now 
stalioned at Picatinny Arsenal, Dover, 
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N.J. — Barton Hall, who was a student 
in the Coast Artillery Training Camp 
at Ft. Monroe, was commissioned a 
first lieutenant of the Ordnance R.C. 
in December, 1917, and is stationed at 
1724S. St., N.W., Washington, D.C. — 
N. L. Hall, who is stationed at Camp 
Devens, has been promoted from 2d 
lieutenant to Ist lieutenant. — J. H. 
Means has been given a commission as 
captain in the Medical O.R.C. He is 
adjutant of Base Hospital No. 6, Amer- 
ican Expeditionary Force: — Edward 
W. Clark, 3d, is a 1st lieutenant in the 
Aviation Section of the Signal Corps. — 
William T. Glidden, Jr., is a member of 
Co. A, 11th Regiment, Massachusetts 
State Guard. — Alfred R. ‘McIntyre 
is a corporal in the Headquarters Com- 
pany of the 301st Infantry, at Camp 
Devens. — Walter G. Thomas is a Ist 
lieutenant in the Aviation Section, Sig- 
nal Reserve Corps, and is attached to 
the 60th Aero Construction Squadron 
at Morrison, Va. — Edgar H. Thomp- 
son is a captain in the 78th Field Artil- 
lery. — Evert J. Wendell, 2d, is a Ist 
sergeant of the Supply Troop of the 
101st Cavalry (formerly 1st Pennsyl- 
vania Cavalry). — Ralph M. Arkush 
was commissioned a 2d lieutenant F. A., 
U.S.R., at Plattsburg, and assigned to 
active duty at Leon Springs Training 
Camp. — Chapin Brinsmade was com- 
missioned a 2d lieutenant in the Na- 
tional Army on Nov. 27, 1917. —S. P. 
Fay was commissioned a 1st lieutenant, 
F.A., O.R.C., at Plattsburg, and as- 
signed to duty at Camp Devens. — 
Dudley L. Pickman, Jr., received at 
Plattsburg a commission as a Ist lieu- 
tenant, infantry, O.R.C. and has been 
assigned to Camp Dix, N.J. — Frank 
C. Tenney was commissioned a Ist 
lieutenant, Coast Artillery R.C. at Ft. 
Monroe, on Nov. 27, 1917. —F. H. 
Warner, Jr., was commissioned a Ist 
lieutenant, Aviation Section, U.S.R., 
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at Plattsburg, and assigned to Cham- 
paign, Ill. — William M. Davis is an 
automobile engineer with the Pierce- 
Arrow Motor Car Co., Buffalo, N.Y. 
His home address is 23 North St., Buf- 
falo. — J. G. Fletcher’s address is 37 
Crystal Park Road, Sydenham, S.E. 
26, London, England. — John Ben- 
bow’s home address is 62 Bellevue St., 
Newton, Mass. — John D. Dodson is a 
teacher in the University of Minne- 
sota; his address is 1000 University 
Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. — Henry H. 
Sutphin is president of the Sutphin 
Paper Co., Inc., 43 Lafayette St., New 
York City. He is living in Short Hills, 
N.J.—S. T. 
freight agent of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road, with offices at the corner of Balti- 
more & Calvert Sts., Baltimore, Md. — 


Stackpole is division 


Norreys J. O’Conor was married last 
June and is living at 7 Gracewood Park, 
Cambridge, where he is working on a 
volume of poems and plays which will 
soon be published under the title 
“Songs of the Celtic Past.’’ He is the 
American representative of the Irish 
Literary Society of London and gives 
occasional lectures in connection with 
this work. — Francis M. Doyle is a 
general contractor at 75 School St., 
Roxbury, Mass. He lives at 22 Weld 
Ave., Roxbury. — F. H. G. Fassett who 
has been practising architecture has 
purchased a 100-acre farm in Yakima 
Valley, Washington, and is devoting 
himself to agriculture. — Otto Snyder 
is superintendent of the Adirondack 
Electric Power Corporation, at Glens 
Falls, N.Y. — Ernest H. Gruening’s 
address is now 109 Shephard St., Chevy 
Chase, Md. — Henry Dickerman’s ad- 
dress is Mt. Holyoke College, South 
Hadley, Mass. — F. M. Gunther, who 
is first secretary of the American Em- 
bassy in London, is chief of the De- 
partment of Blockade. — Starbuck 
Sprague is sales manager of the New 
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England Engineering Co., with head- 
quarters at Waterbury, Conn. — Arthur 
E. Cronin is in the real estate business 
at 18 East 41st St., New York City. — 
William Minot has been elected a di- 
rector and member of the executive 
committee of the Savannah & Atlanta 
Railroad, and president of the Savan- 
nah Connecting Steamship Co. — 
Ralph W. Smiley, formerly with the 
Regal Shoe Co., is now in business for 
himself under the name of Ralph W. 
Smiley Co., 74 India St., Boston. — 
Edward E. Bennett is in charge of the 
sugar of milk department of the Phenix 
Cheese Co., of New York City, oper- 
ating in central New York. — Charles 
S. Cohen is engaged in the real estate 
and insurance business with his father, 
at 6993 Broadway, Somerville, Mass. 
— 8. J. Connolly is a civil engineer and 
contractor at Beverly Farms, Mass. — 
Albert H. Disston is a manufacturer 
at 1530 North 16th St., Philadelphia. — 
Leland Harrison, who was stationed at 
Bogota, Columbia, has returned to 
Washington and is on duty at the State 
Department. —I. B. Hitchings has 
left the employ of the General Electric 
Co. and become treasurer of the Steam 
Motors Co., Inc., with offices in the 
Myrick Building, Springfield, Mass. — 
James H. Armstrong’s home address is 
44 Francis St., Brookline, Mass. — F. 
B. Ellis’s address is Strathcona Hall, 
Cambridge, Mass. — E. L. Emerson is 
living at 64 Sparks St., Cambridge, Mass. 
— H. G. Hawes has moved from Port- 
land, Me., and is living at 416 Nuber 
Ave., Mt. Vernon, N. Y., awaiting the 
call for service in the Engineers’ O.R.C. 
in which he holds a 2d lieutenant’s com- 
mission. — A. S. Cobb, D. H. Howie, 
J. B. Pierce, and R. H. Wiswell are 
connected with the office of the New 
England Fuel Administrator. — John 
Reynolds is a 2d lieutenant in the 105th 
Machine Gun Battalion of the U.S.N.G., 
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and is stationed at Camp Wadsworth, 
Spartansburg, S.C. — Russell F. Shel- 
don is a surgeon with the rank of major 
in the Medical Department of the Mass. 
State Guard. — James A. Roosevelt is 
captain of Co. C, 302d Ammunition 
Train, U.S. Army, Camp Upton, L.I. — 
W. R. Fay is chief clerk in District No. 
1 of the U.S. Shipping Board, Emer- 
gency Fleet Corps. — McIver Woody 
has been appointed physician to stu- 
dents in Harvard University. — John 
E. Eaton is a corporal in Co. I, 
18th Regiment, Mass. State Guard. — 
John Weare is a member of the auxil- 
iary advisory committee of the Gen- 
eral Purchasing Board of the Ameri- 
can Expeditionary Force. — Ray F. 
Weston has enlisted in the Aviation 
Section of the Signal Officers’ Reserve 
Corps. — H. Asa Thomas, who was a 
lieutenant in the Royal Garrison Ar- 
tillery of the British Army, has been 
promoted to the rank of captain.— 
Henry Kempner is a captain in the Offi- 
cers’ Reserve Corps, and is with the 
Headquarters Co. of the 304th Field 
Artillery, at Camp Upton, N.Y. — Al- 
bert Crocker is a lieutenant in the Ord- 
nance Section of the U.S. Army. — 
S. H. Ackerman, who was a Ist lieuten- 
ant in the Medical Department of New 
York National Guard, received a cap- 
tain’s commission on April 12, 1917, 
and a major’s commission on May 22, 
1917. — F. R. Appleton, Jr., is a cap- 
tain of infantry, O.R.C. and was assist- 
ant instructor of Co. 6, 2d Provisional 
Training Regiment, at Plattsburg. He 
was subsequently assigned to the 307th 
Infantry, U.S.A., and placed in com- 
mand of the Headquarters Co., at 
Camp Upton, L.I. — George Blaney, 
who at the outbreak of the war was a 
2d lieutenant in the Mass. Coast Artil- 
lery, received his commission as Ist 
lieutenant on May 2, 1917, and is sta- 
tioned at Ft. Strong, Mass. — H. B. 
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Eaton has been commissioned a lieuten- 
ant in the Army Medical Corps, and is 
attached to U.S. Base Hospital, No. 2, 
in France. Eaton is a specialist in the 
effect of shell shock. — H. H. Fay, Jr., 
received the commission of 2d lieuten- 
ant at Plattsburg, Aug. 15, 1917, and 
is with the 101st Field Artillery now in 
France. He has been promoted to Ist 
lieutenant and assigned to the aerial 
service of his regiment. — L. J. Freed- 
man received his commission as Ist 
lieutenant at Plattsburg, Aug. 15, 1917, 
and is now on duty with the 20th En- 
gineers, in France. — Paul R. Frost is a 
private with U.S. Army Base Hospital 
No. 5 (Harvard University Unit) which 
was bombed by the Germans on Sept. 
9, 1917. — Fairfield Goodale received a 
Ist lieutenant’s commission at Platts- 
burg, Aug. 15, 1917, and is now instruc- 
tor at Camp Jackson, Columbia, S.C. 
—wN. L. Hall received a 2d lieuten- 
ant’s commission at Plattsburg, Aug. 
15, 1917, and is now instructor at Camp 


Devens, Mass. —S. P. Henshaw is a 
2d lieutenant and is attached to Co. A, 
805 Machine Gun Battalion, Camp 


Upton, N.Y. —S. T. Hubbard, Jr., re- 
ceived a commission as captain, June 
18, 1917, having sailed for France in 
May as a member of Gen. Pershing’s 
staff, attached to the Intelligence De- 
partment. — G. A. Irving is a captain 
in the Officers’ Reserve Corps and is 
an instructor at Ft. Monroe, Va. — 
J. P. Lane is a 2d lieutenant in the Na- 
tional Army, now in France. He is at- 
tached to the Machine Gun Co., 101st 
Regiment, U.S. Infantry. — J. S. Leh- 
mann was commissioned a captain in 
the National Army, Sept., 1917, and is 
with the 342d Field Artillery, at Camp 
Funston, Kan. — Andrew R. MacAus- 
land is a captain in the Medical Re- 
serve Corps, U.S. Army, and is an or- 
thopedic surgeon in the British Hospi- 
tal, Liverpool. — F. F. Marshall is a 
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Ist lieutenant in the Medical Reserve 
Corps, Aviation Section, U.S. Signal 
Corps, and is now in France. — C. J. 
Mundo received a commission as Ist 
lieutenant in the Officers’ Reserve 
Corps, June 23, 1917, and is now sta- 
tioned at Camp University, Washing- 
ton, D.C. — Ralph S. Richmond is a 
Ist lieutenant in the U.S. Army, Am- 
Service. —C. Glidden Os- 
borne is a director of the Transporta- 
tion and Warehouse Department of the 
American Red Cross in France, and 


bulance 


has been promoted three times in the 
service. He now has the rank of major. 
—R. S. 
commission as ensign in the Naval Re- 
serve Flying Corps and is at the Naval 
Air Station, Naval Base, Va. — Somers 
Fraser is a captain in the Medical Re- 
serve Corps and is stationed at Camp 
Devens, Mass. — E. J. Hall is a Ist 
lieutenant in the 32d Co., 8th Battalion, 
151st Depot Brigade, at Camp Devens, 
Mass. — Warren K. Read is a sergeant 
in the 146th Co., 17th Regiment, Mass. 
State Guard. — Dudley G. Tucker is a 
pilot 


Townsend has received his 


d aviation militaire, serving in 


France with the Foreign Legion. — 
Henry W. Durant was commissioned in 
November, 1917, a 2d lieutenant of 
field artillery, and is now with Battery 
D, 101st Regiment, F.A., U.S.N.G., in 
France. — Rodney C. Jones received 
in November, 1917, his commission as 
captain in the Coast Artillery O.R.C. 
at Ft. Monroe, Va., and has been as- 
signed to duty at Ft. Williams, Port- 
land, Me. — Jacob Lemann, who was 
in the Leon Springs Training Camp, re- 
ceived his commission as Ist lieuten- 
ant, O.R.C., in November, 1917, and 
was assigned to duty at Camp Travis, 
Tex. — Benjamin M. Woodbridge is 
assistant professor of Romance Lan- 
guages at Rice Institute, 
Tex. — Walter G. Oakman, Jr., has re- 
ceived the D.S.O. for gallantry in the 


Houston, 
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battle of Cambrai, in which he was seri- 
ously wounded. He is now recovering 
in a London hospital. This is his third 
wound since the beginning of the war. 
— Professor Harvey C. Hayes, head of 
the physics department of Swarth- 
more College, has received a call to 
enter the national service in connection 
with the perfecting of an anti-subma- 
rine device he has invented. — Gardiner 
F. Greene received his commission as a 
Ist lieutenant in the U.S. Aviation 
Corps on Jan. 8, 1918.—F. H. 
French, who was a student in the Ft. 
Snelling Training Camp, received, on 
Nov. 22, 1917, 
captain in the Ordnance R.C. and is 
now stationed at Rock Island Arsenal, 
Rock Island, Ill. — John F. Doyle is a 
Ist lieutenant in the National Army, 
Sanitary Corps, at 1737 H. St., Wash- 
ington, D.C. — Albert B. Dunning is 
engaged in Y.M.C.A. war work at 
Camp Cody, N.M. — Stanley Clarke 
is in the aviation school at Columbus, 
O. — Clarence C. Stetson is connected 
with the Department of Blockade, 
American Embassy, London. 


his commission as a 


1908. 
Guy Emerson, Sec., 

National Bank of Commerce, New York City. 

A great number of the Class are en- 
gaged in war work. In fact so many are 
so occupied that it is impossible to pre- 
pare anything like an accurate address 
list. It has been thought advisable not 
to go to the large expense of getting out 
a class report for our decennial year, 
but to postpone the usual celebrations 
until the first reunion after the close 
of the war. — The Secretary has been 
two months in Washington assisting 
War 
there he 
dinner at 


Mr. Vanderlip in launching the 
Savings Campaign. While 
attended a Harvard Club 
which 350 were present. 
Among those in the Class were Almy, 


about men 
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Dewey, Carpenter, Wheelock, Bigelow, 


Emerson, .Short, and Whitney. — 
Amberg is secretary to Mr. Hurley of 
the Shipping Board, and Carpenter is 
secretary to Mr. Brookings of the Fin- 
ished Products Division of the War 
Industries Board. Whitney and Bige- 
low are in the Priorities Division of the 
same Board. — All the officers 
have now definitely tied up with some 
permanent war work. The first and 
second marshals and the treasurer are 
in active military service. 


class 


The secre- 
tary is in charge of the publicity of the 
New York Liberty Loan Committee for 
the duration of the war and will be 
joined by the third marshal in the near 
future. — Brigham is filling an interest- 
ing and responsible position in France. 
He is in the Light Railways Division 
of the Office of the Director General of 
Transportation with General Pershing’s 
headquarters staff. In his early days in 
France he was in charge of part of the 
operation of light railways which have 
done such splendid service in recent 
operations. In recognition of his excel- 
lent work and grasp of the situation he 
was taken to headquarters and given 
largely increased responsibility. He 
has the rank of major. — Maynard 
Hutchinson is acting treasurer and will 
receive all unpaid subscriptions to the 
Class Fund. He will also be in charge 
of Room 8 in Stoughton Hall on Com- 
mencement Day and see to it that any 
members of the Class who return are 
cordially received. — Dewey has a very 
important posilion in charge of the 
Gas Defense Division of the War De- 
partment. He has the rank of major, 
and Almy, who is assisting him, has the 
rank of captain. — E. Sohier Welch, who 
went to France last summer as executive 
officer of the U.S.S. Guinivere, has been 
promoted to a captaincy in the Navy, 


and is in charge, on shore, of the U.S. 
Naval Base at Brest. — William E. Rus- 
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sell, son of the late governor of Massa- 
chusetts whose name he bears, has been 
elected a member of the Massachusetts 
Senate from the second Middlesex district. 


19909. 
F. A. Harpine, Sec., 
52 Fulton St., Boston. 

J.T. Addison has received a com: 
mission as chaplain in the National Army. 
and has been assigned to duty with 
the 30th Engineers, Fort Myer, Va. — 
Templeton Briggs has been commis- 
sioned a Ist lieutenant in the field 
artillery, O.R.C., and assigned to the 
83rd Division, Camp Sherman, Chilli- 
O. — Robert Rutledge Clark 
Dec. 13, 1917. His 
death appears to have been the direct 
result of overwork while at Plattsburg 
last summer; while there he worked 
with such intensity that he could not 


cothe, 


died in Boston 


continue the strain and resigned from 
the camp before the commissions were 
assigned. — Ira M. Conant, certified 
public accountant, is associated with 
Ernest H. with offices at 
85 Devonshire St., Boston. — Samuel 


Griswold, 


Crowell, Jr., formerly with the Huckins 
& Temple Co., is assistant to the man- 
ager of the A. J. Bates Co., shoe manu- 
facturers, Webster, 
G. Curtis has been commissioned a Ist 
lieutenant in the Reserve 
Corps. — Grosvenor Farwell is working 
with the National War Savings Com- 
mittee, 


Mass. — Edward 


Ordnance 


Washington. — L. L. Forch- 


heimer is a 2d lieutenant in F Co., 
330th Infantry, at Camp Sherman, O. 
—L. K. Lunt is attached to the 362d 
Ambulance Co., Camp Lewis, Wash. — 
Arthur E. 
missioned a 2d lieutenant, Signal Re- 
serve Corps, U.S.A. — P. M. Morrison 
is an ensign at the United States Naval 
Station at Annapolis. — Phillips Ward 
Page of Brookline was killed in foreign 
service on Dec. 17, 1917. Details are 


Manheimer has been com- 
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lacking, but it is understood that he met 
with an accident while operating a sea- 
plane and was drowned near the Eng- 
lish coast. Page joined the Aviation 
Corps of the United States Army some 
time ago, but was a well-known aviator 
long before the war broke out. He be- 
came interested in aerial navigation 
soon after leaving College, and had 
made numerous exhibition flights in all 
parts of this country. He was con- 
sidered an expert aviator, and his loss 
will undoubtedly be keenly felt by the 
army, as well as by his relatives, 
friends, and classmates. — R. E. Pea- 
body is with the Shipping Board, Wash- 
ington. — B. F. Pope is in the adver- 
tising division of the National War 
Savings Washington. — 
W. S. Primley is a 1st lieutenant in the 
23d Engineers, Camp Meade, Md. — 
W. M. Rand is on the staff of the Com- 
mander of the Naval Force of the Ist 


Committee, 


Naval District, with headquarters at 
Charlestown, Mass. — William B. Rich- 
ards is an attaché of the American 
Legation at Copenhagen. —H. P. 
Spencer is physical director of the pub- 
lic schools at North Tonawanda, N.Y. 
—E. T. Springer was commissioned 
on Nov. 27, 1917, as Ist lieutenant 
of the 2ist Field Artillery, U.S.A. — 





J. P. Thomas is in the U.S. Naval 
Reserve, and stationed at Portland, 
Me. — Franz A. Thomsson is teaching 


at the Nichols School, Buffalo, N.Y. — 
H. D. Walker holds a commission as 
charge of 
this 


ensign U.S.N., and is in 
important construction work in 
country. 
1910. 
C. C. Lrrtte, Sec., 
Goddard Ave., Brookline. 

E. A. Aldrich is teaching English 
literature at Harvard and is also pre- 
paring for the press the diary of George 
Ticknor. — R. H. Aronson is secretary 
and manager of the Federal Macaroni 
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Co., New York City. — E. L. Beard, 
Jr., is New York representative of the 
Walworth Manufacturing Co., of Bos- 
ton. — C. D. Britten, with his wife, has 
been reorganizing the Woman’s Ex- 
change and Grill of Bloomington, Ill. — 
G. L. Burr has been regaining his health 


and is now living in White Plains, N.Y. 
— J. E. Cates is an elder in the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church and is serving 
at St. Paul’s Church, Tarrytown, N.Y. 
— Stanley Cobb is practising medicine 
in Milton, Mass. — W. A. Corley is in 
the U.S. Navy and was appointed lieu- 
tenant, junior grade, in June, 1915. — 
John Dano is practising law at Scran- 
ton, Pa. — W. F. Dolan is a resident 
surgeon at the Boston City Hospital. — 
H. V. Einstein is with the Lion Knitting 
Mills Co., Cleveland, Ill.—R. M. 
Everett is with Lawrence & Co., Bos- 
ton, in the manufacturing department 
of that selling house. — A. F. C. Fiske 
is superintendent of the Providence, 
R.I., district of Burcher, Foster & 
Tanner, a law firm in New York City. 
— M. L. Friedman is secretary of the 
National Wholesale Tailors’ Associa- 
tion, Chicago. —C. M. Garrett is in 
the advertising business in Chicago; 
he is a member of the Illinois National 
Guard. — W. C. Graustein is teaching 
mathematics at the Rice Institute, 
Houston, Tex. — A. G. Hatt is writing 
Danish 
encyclopedia. — E. V. Hickey is state 


geographical articles for a 
examiner of town accounts for Massa~ 
chusetts. — A. C. James is instructor 
in economics at the University of Min- 
nesota. — R. H. Kent is an assistant in 
physics at Harvard and is doing re- 
search work on the kinetic theory of 
gases. —R. M. Lane is manager of the 
St. Louis office of the Polack Tyre & 
Rubber Co. — M. J. Leonard is assist 
ant general manager of a sugar planta- 
tion, Central Armonia, Cuba. — J. M. 
Longyear, Jr., is a mining engineer and 
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is living in Northern Michigan. — 
Rogers MacVeagh is in the office of 
Teal, Minor & Wingree, lawyers, Port- 
land, Ore. — W. N. Mason is in an ar- 
chitect’s office in Boston. — W. R. 
Morrison is practising surgery in Bos- 
ton. — Michele Nigro is practising 
medicine. — F. H. Parker is running a 
farm at Chestertown, Md.—G. M. 
Pinney, Jr., is in the sales department 
of the General Roofing Manufacturing 
Co. — D. B. Priest is with the law firm 
of Breed, Abbott & Morgan, New York 
City; he is a member of the New York 
National Guard. — John (Silas) Reed 
has been to Europe to write war arti- 
cles for the Metropolitan Magazine. — 
Sinclair Robinson is manager of a sugar 
plantation at Makaweli, 
S. A. Sargent, Jr., is working in Boston 
for the George McQuesten Lumber Co. 
— J. R. Sheehan is in the wholesale 
liquor business with his father in Bos- 
ton. — R. H. Smith is counsel for the 
Boston Legal Aid Society. — R. W. 
Steele is doing newspaper 
James Taussig is manager of the St. 
Louis office of New England Equitable 
Insurance Co. — W. T. Van Nostrand 
is manager of the bottling department 
of the Bunker Hill Breweries, Boston. 


Hawaii. — 


work. — 


— Hathaway Watson is assistant man- 
ager of the Chicago office of Estabrook 
& Co., bankers. — C. H. Wolfe is with 
the Aluminum Co. of America in New 
York City. 


1911. 
Rev. Witiram AppLeton LAWRENCE, 
Jr., Acting Sec., 
80 So. Common St., Lynn. 

When John A. Sweetser, Secretary of 
the Class, entered the U.S.N.R.F., in 
which he is now an ensign, William De 
F. Beal assumed the duties of Secretary. 
He in turn has now become a Ist lieu- 
tenant in the Army, and the Rev. Wil- 
liam Appleton Lawrence, Jr., South 
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Common St., Lynn, Mass., has been ap- 
pointed Temporary Secretary. This in- 
formation reached the MaGazinv too 
late to secure Class News for the pres- 


ent issue. — H. G. Doyle has been pro- 
moted to an assistant professorship of 
Romance Languages in George Washing- 
ton University, Washington, D.C. 


1912. 
TuHorvap S. Ross, Acting Sec., 
146 Forest Hills St., Jamaica Plain. 

Parker Blair is in the Aviation Sec- 
tion, Signal Reserve Corps. — Henry 
Bollman is a first class private in the 
Aviation Section of the Signal Corps at 
Camp Kelly, Tex. — Lloyd Booth has 
been elected a director of the Mahoning 
National Bank, Youngstown, O., and 
also of the Second National Bank, War- 
ren, O.; his business address is care of 
Trumbull Steel Co., Warren, O. — 
Maurice T. Briggs, M.D. ’16, has been 
transferred from the Boston City Hos- 
pital to the Children’s Hospital. — 
Norman A. Buckley has been appointed 
chaplain of the Aviation Section, 
O.R.C., at Kelly Field, Tex. — Leon W. 
Clinton is an aeronautical designer for 
the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Ak- 
ron, O. His address there is 822 Bloom- 
field Ave. — Eugene T. Davis is a 2d 
lieutenant, Signal Reserve Corps, Avia- 
tion Section. — Harold I. Thompson is 
with U.S. Base Hospital No. 5. — Mor- 
ris L. Hallowell, Jr.. was honorably dis- 
charged, for physical disability, from 
the Ist Minnesota Field Artillery. He 
is now engaged in flour-milling. His 
address is 220 Flour Exchange, Min- 
neapolis, Minn. — Oscar W. Hausser- 
mann is a 2d lieutenant of infantry, 
O.R.C., with the 301st Machine Gun 
Co., Camp Devens. — Chevalier J. 
Junkin is a 2d lieutenant of infantry, 
O.R.C. — Arnold W. Knauth is with 
Johnson & Higgins, marine insurance, 


49 Wall St., New York City. — Keith 
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Lorenz is in the National Army. — 
W. H. Mansfield is at the headquarters 
of the Southern Bell Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co., Atlanta, Ga. — Beekman 
Morris is a boatswain’s mate in the U.S. 
Naval Reserve. — Charles H. Marsh is 
with the Turner Construction Co., 
which is building a new cantonment at 
Ft. Wadsworth, Staten Island. — Al- 
bert F. McLean is a sergeant in the 
Quartermasters Corps, Ft. Strong. — 
Harold E. Miller is in the manufactur- 
ing department of the Great Western 
Knitting Co., Milwaukee, Wis. — 
Samuel Mixter is a Ist lieutenant in the 
Aviation Section, Signal Officers’ R.C. 
— Samuel T. Farquhar is with the 
H. K. McCann Co., advertising, 61 
Broadway, New York City. — Henry 
Sargent is a 2d lieutenant in Co. E, 302d 
Infantry, at Camp Devens, Mass. — 
W. E. Shepherd is a 2d lieutenant at- 
tached to the staff of the Ist Division 
of Field Artillery. — Carl S. Perley is 
in the Cleveland office of the Choralcelo 
Co. His address is Garfield Hotel, 3848 
Prospect Ave., Cleveland, O. — John 
R. Pratt is an ensign in charge of the 
naval radio-communication office. — 
Theodore R. Kendall is a Ist lieutenant 
in the Sanitary Corps, U.S. Army. 


1913. 
Water Turts, Jr., Sec., 
50 Congress St., Boston. 

L. B. Siegfried has received a com- 
mission as ensign in the Naval Re- 
serve and has been assigned to duty on 
board a battleship; he enlisted last 
April as a seaman. — John B. Lang- 
staff was ordained a deacon in the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church, on Jan. 12, 
1917, and a priest on Oct. 14, 1917. 


1914. 
LEVERETT SALTONSTALL, Sec., 
Chestnut Hill. 
Griscom Bettle is a captain of field 
artillery and is stationed at Camp Pike, 
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Little Rock, Ark. — The Secretary is a 


Ist lieutenant with the 301st Field 
Artillery, 76th Division, Camp Devens, 
Ayer, Mass. — Richard Morris’s ad- 
dress is: U.S. Bureau of Export Li- 
censes, Exports Administrative Board, 
1435 K St., N.W., Washington, D.C. 


1917. 
Epwarp A. Wuitney, Sec., 
Box D, Cambridge. 

The following members of the Class 
have returned to the University this 
year and are registered as indicated — 
Law School: B. W. H. Davis, A. Law- 
son, W. A. Murray, C. A. Rowe, A. A. 
Sayre, L. Rudner, A. M. Sonnabend, 
B. Strauch, R. B. Tyler, G. Wasser and 
B. R. Wilson, Jr.; Medical School: 
H. L. Blumgart, L. Dlugg, S. N. Gard- 
ner, S. G. Jones, J. M. Looney, P. H. 
Means, L. W. Smith, F. J. Towlerton 
and J. H. Townsend; Graduate School 
of Arts and Sciences: J. Baker, Jr., C. 
T. Chu, H. H. Chung, T. H. Clark, 
F. M. Currier, M. C. Davis, W. Gresser, 
G. K. Noble, L. Opdycke and W. Silz; 
Business School: H. R. Yin; 
chusetts Institute Technology: T. S. 
Derr and W. R. Osgood. — The fol- 
lowing men are at the military camps 
or in war service elsewhere — Camp 
Devens, Ayer: G. E. Abbot, Ist lieu- 
tenant 301st Infantry; A. C. Alden, 
2d lieutenant Q.M. Corps; R. Bald- 
win, Ist lieutenant, 301st Infantry; 
A. R. Bancroft, 2d lieutenant, 301st 
Infantry; G. B. Blaine, 2d lieutenant 
303d Infantry; J. A. Clark, 2d lieuten- 
ant, C.A.C.; R. M. Cook, 2d lieuten- 
ant, 304th Infantry; C. A. Coolidge, Jr., 
captain, Depot Brigade; A. K. Dunn, 
2d lieutenant, 304th Infantry; E. M. 
Ellsworth, 2d lieutenant, Depot Bri- 
gade; J. W. Feeney, 2d _ lieutenant, 
Q.M. Corps; W. Fleming, captain, 
Q.M. Corps; J. C. Harris, captain, 303d 
Infantry; F. A. Ingalls, Jr., 2d lieuten- 


Massa- 
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ant, 302d Infantry; G. Jones, Ist lieu- 
tenant, 303d Infantry; R. K. Kenna, 
2d lieutenant, Q.M. Corps; C. H. Lane, 
2d lieutenant, Depot Brigade; R. K. 
Leavitt, 2d lieutenant, 302d Infantry; 
J. A. Machado, Jr., Ist lieutenant, 
303d Field Artillery; H. W. Minot, Ist 
lieutenant, 303d Infantry; H. Morgan, 
2d lieutenant, 302d Infantry; W. A. 
Otis, 2d lieutenant, 301st Field Artil- 
lery; W. Richardson, 2d lieutenant, 
303d Infantry; N. H. Seaver, 2d lieu- 
tenant, 304th Infantry; E. A. Teschner, 
2d lieutenant, 302d Infantry; R. W. 
Sadler, 2d lieutenant, 304th Infantry; 
A. W. Wright, Ist lieutenant, 301st In- 
fantry; J. E. Wholean, Ist lieutenant, 
302d Infantry. Camp Dix, N.J.: W. D. 
Canaday, captain, 153d Depot Brigade; 
J. S. Love, Ist lieutenant, 153d Depot 
Brigade; W. W. Webster, 153d Depot 
Brigade. Camp Meade, Md.: J. M. 
Gazzam, Jr., 1st lieutenant, 156th De- 
pot Brigade. Fort Terry, N.Y.: H. B. 
Courteen, Ist lieutenant. Camp Upton, 
N.Y.: W. T. Gibbs, 2d lieutenant, H. 
W. Porter, Ist lieutenant, E. L. C. 
Davidson, Ist lieutenant. Naval Cadet 
Training School, Cambridge: H. R. 
Caley, C.S. Reed, G. W. Bullard, H. L. 
Sweetser, L. W. Pierce, D. K. Dun- 
more. — du Val R. Goldthwaite is an 
ensign in the Aviation Section of the 
Navy at Miami, Fla. — W. A. Walker 
is a captain at Ft. Oglethorpe, Ga. — 
Richard Harte and C. P. Richter are 
lieutenants in the Coast Artillery Corps 
at Ft. Warren, Mass. — G. C. King is 
a 2d lieutenant in the National Army. 
— Walter I. Tibbetts is in the Coast 
Artillery Corps, 24th Co., at Ft. Banks, 
Winthrop, Mass. —N. E. Burbridge 
is a lieutenant in the U.S. Marine Corps, 
Co. E., Quantico, Va. — L. P. Grover 
is with the Examinations Corporation, 
43 Exchange Place, New York City. — 
E. A. Whitney is a 2d lieutenant, 23d 
Inf., U.S.A. in France. 
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Law School. 


LL.B. ’54.— William Eaton Chand- 
ler died at his home in Concord, N..H., 
Nov. 30, 1917. He was born in that 
city, Dec. 28, 1835. After his gradu- 
ation from the Law School he began the 
practice of his profession in Concord, 
and in 1859 he became reporter of de- 
cisions for the New Hampshire Supreme 
Court. He was one of the founders of 
the Republican party in that State. He 
was a member of the New Hampshire 
House of Representatives in 1862, 1863, 
and 1864, the last two years as speaker, 
and was again a member in 1881. For 
many years he was a prominent figure 
in national politics. He was Secretary of 
the Navy in President Arthur's Cabi- 
net, and his plan for the reorganization 
of that branch of the service earned for 
him the title of ‘ Father of the New 
United States Navy.” He was a mem- 
ber of the United States Senate from 
New Hampshire from 1887 until 1901. 
In 1902 he was a member of the New 
Hampshire Constitutional Convention, 
and under Presidents McKinley and 
Roosevelt he was president of the Span- 
ish War Claims Commission. He was 
the owner of the Concord Monitor, a 
daily paper published in that city. 

LL.B. ’83. — Samuel H. Ordway has 
been appointed a justice of the Supreme 
Court of New York State. He has been 
a special State District Attorney, a 
member of the State Tax Commission, 
and a member of the Stock Exchange 
Commission. 

LL.B. ’85. — Thomas Taylor has be- 
come presiding justice of the Illinois 
Appellate Court to succeed Justice 
Ciarence N. Goodwin, resigned. 

LL.B. ’88. — Homer H. Johnson, of 
Cleveland, is Fuel Administrator for the 
State of Ohio. He has practised law in 
Cleveland ever since his graduation. 
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LL.B. ’97. — Clarence N. Goodwin, 
presiding justice of the Illinois Appel- 
late Court, retired from the bench last 
December to become a member of the 
firm of Kraus, Goodwin & Pickard, 
1230 Tribune Building, Chicago. 

LL.B. 97. — Matt. B. Jones has been 
elected a director and vice-president of 
the New England Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co., and is acting president of the 
company during the absence of Presi- 
dent Spalding who is abroad in war serv- 
ice. Jones is also general counsel of the 
Telephone Co. 

L. ’01-02. — Henry J. Bruére is a di- 
rector of the Rock Island Railroad. 

LL.B. '03. — Philip R. Dunbar has 
been appointed second assistant district 
attorney of the Plymouth-Norfolk Dis- 
trict, of Massachusetts. 

LL.B. °05. — Malcolm E. Sturtevant 
has been appointed a special justice of 
the Somerville, Mass., police court. 

LL.B. °10.— Robert I. Woodruff, 
who has practised in Lynn, Mass., since 
his graduation, has gone to New York 
City with the firm of Sullivan & Crom- 
well. 

L. ’14.— Lawrence B. Evans has 
been appointed State Librarian of Mas- 
sachusetts and has begun his new duties 
at the State House. 

L. °14. — Lawrence A. Lawlor has 
been appointed attorney for the War 
Risk Insurance Board and has taken 
up his duties at Washington. 

M.D. ’98. — Ernest B. Emerson, who 
has been for several years medical di- 
rector at the Massachusetts State 
Farm, in Bridgewater, has been ap- 
pointed superintendent of the State 
Sanatorium at Rutland, Mass. 

M.D.’ 04. — Frank H. Carlisle has 
been appointed medical director of the 
State Farm at Bridgewater, Mass. 


Peabody Museum. 
Teobert Maler died on Nov. 22, 











1917, in his seventieth year, at Merida, 
Yucatan. Mr. Maler, who was of Aus- 
trian descent, came to Mexico with an 
officer of Maximilian’s army when a lad 
of thirteen. He soon became interested 
in the antiquities of Middle America, to 
the study of which he devoted most of 
his life. During the years from 1898 to 
1905, he conducted for the Peabody 
Museum of Archeology and Ethnol- 
ogy of Harvard University several ex- 
peditions to the ruined Mayan cities of 
Guatemala and southern Mexico. The 
results of this work are embodied in 
volumes 11, Iv, and v of the “Memoirs” 
of the Museum. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


*,* To avoid misunderstanding, the Editor begs 
to state that copies of books by or about Harvard 
men should be sent to the Magazine if a review is 
desired. In no other way can a complete register of 
Harvard publications be kept. Writers of articles 
in prominent periodicals are also requested to send 
to the Editor copies, or at least the titles of their 
contributions. Except in rare cases, space will not 
permit mention of contributions to the daily press. 

The seventh volume of “The Writings 
of John Quincy Adams,” edited by Wor- 
thington C. Ford, h ’07, covers the years 
1820-1823, and is as full of interest as its 
predecessors. Among the many topics 
touched on by Adams are the Barbary 
pirates, the suppression of the slave trade, 
several maritime disputes, and interna- 
tional relations with England, Spain, and 
other governments. Sprinkled through 
the correspondence are many personal 
allusions and dicta. We find an affection- 
ate reference to Harvard at the time of the 
conflict between the Corporation and the 
Overseers, 1820-21. There is also a letter 
to Edward Everett on style, literary style 
— it is to be remembered that Adams was 
the first Boylston Professor of Rhetoric 
— occasioned by some apparently dis- 
paraging criticism of Adams’s Fourth of 
July oration in 1821. The passage begins 
in this rather unexpected way: “That 
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the modern eunuchs of Apollo’s harems 
are more faithful in their vigilance over 
the purity of the Muses under their charge, 
than their predecessors (I would like to 
have said their forefathers) twenty-eight 
years ago, is not impossible...’ Later 
on he adds: “The merits of whatever com- 
positions I have given to the world, either 
as a literary man or a politician, consist 
in the application of moral philosophy to 
business, in the incessant reference direct 
or indirect of all narrative, argument, and 
inference, to the standard of right and 
wrong.” Mr. Ford’s editing requires no 
new commendation. The public should 
be grateful to him for putting within its 
reach this really important record of one 
of the great statesmen of the generation 
succeeding that of the founders of the Re- 
public. J. Q. Adams’s reputation grows 
constantly and these Writings of his con- 
tain not only many additional revelations 
of himself but also the discussion of a 
large number of historical and miscel- 
laneous topics. The book should be in 
every public library and on the shelves 
of every reader well grounded in Ameri- 
can history and biégraphy. (Macmillan. 
Cloth, 8vo, $3.50.) 

It is heresy of the first order in Cam- 
bridge to doubt the words of Lowell who 
is quoted in the “Letters of John Holmes 
to James Russell Lowell and Others” 
(Houghton Mifflin Co.) as saying of the 
two brothers, John and Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, that John was “the rarer.” At 
the end of this collection of John Holmes’s 
Letters, skilfully arranged by W. R. 
Thayer, ’81, Lowell is quoted again: 
“Wendell markets all his goods. John 
gives his to his friends.”” Here the doubts 
of the skeptical reader vanish, for he says 
to himself, in complete justification of 
Lowell’s dictum, that ‘‘ Wendell’s”’ goods, 
in the form of the written word, were 
marketable and “John’s,” intended solely 
for private consumption, were not. The 
book, indeed, presents a striking instance 


of the power of a distinctive personality. 
One can see clearly why the friends of 
John Holmes loved him and found him 
the most quaint and charming of com- 
panions. This gathering together of his 
letters must give them and their juniors 
who have assimilated the John Holmes 
tradition a delightful sense of his pres- 
ence. To those who may know him only 
through his printed letters, there can 
hardly fail to come a certain disappoint- 
ment. The remembered sound of the 
writer’s voice, the authentic individual 
savor of the man, would doubtless im- 
part to the letters something which they 
lack for those who knew him but as a 
mythical figure or not at all. One must 
believe that the friends of John Holmes 
found him as they would have others re- 
construct him. To realize the friend of 
their memory, however, that memory it- 
self is needed. 

John Holmes was an inhabitant of Ap- 
pian Way. So, too, was Mr. Russell, the 
lecturer in the English department, who 
befriended the rather lamentable hero of 
“The World and Thomas Kelly” (Scrib- 
ners), by Arthur Train, 96. But what a 
different Cambridge from that of John 
Holmes was the Cambridge of Tom Kelly 
—and into a world how remote from 
Appian Way did his meteoric career at 
Newport take him! In spite of calling 
Thayer Hall Thayer’s, Matthews Mat- 
thew’s, Sanders Theatre Saunder’s, and 
placing the college bell in a cupola in 
Massachusetts, in spite also of having 
left his Latin courses so far behind as to 
exclaim “‘ Facile est descensus,’’ Mr. Train 
has a keen memory for the life of Har- 
vard College towards the end of the last 
century, and depicts certain aspects of 
it with fidelity. They are not the most 
admirable aspects by any means, for 
they have to do with the heartburnings 
and finally realized social ambitions of a 
youth who made his way to fame, and at 
the same time almost to the loss of his 
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degree, through developing a remarkable 
stroke in tennis. This led him also to 
Newport, of which the excessively gilded 
life is drawn with a hand both clever and 
faithful. Here the runagate Tom has a 
narrow escape from losing much more 
than his degree — indeed everything that 
was inherently decent in him. His ex- 
trication from the toils of the world, his 
sudden awakening through the death of 
the pious, bourgeoise mother whom he has 
treated like a pig, his undeserved reward 
in winning the “ nice girl’ of Appian Way, 
leave one gasping a little for the realities 
as the book comes to anend. But it is an 
eminently readable story, with several 
scenes of genuine power. 

Mrs. J. H. Choate has printed, for pri- 
vate distribution, only six hundred copies 
of “The Boyhood and Youth of Joseph 
Hodges Choate,” 
sketch of about a hundred and fifty pages. 
After the first severe illness of his life, 
Mr. Choate dictated this narrative to his 
secretary in the spring of 1914. It is full of 
the flavor of Salem and Cambridge in the 
first half of the nineteenth century — and 
of Mr. Choate himself. 

William R. Thayer, ’81, ‘has published 
in a small volume (Houghton Mifflin Co.) 
“The Collapse of Superman.” Additions 
to the satire have been made since its 
appearance in the Saturday Evening Post 
last November. The breakdown of 
““Supermania” in various fields of en- 
deavor is pictured with intensity of feel- 


an autobiographical 


ing and vigor of expression. 

‘Theodore Wesley Koch, ’93, Chief of the 
Order Division, Library of Congress, has 
reprinted, with revisions and additions, 
a series of articles from the Library Jour- 
nal under the general title ‘Books in 
Camp, Trench, and Hospital.’’ The pam- 
phlet of 31 pages is packed with valuable 
and inspiriting information. 

Two hundred and fifty copies of a beau- 
tifully made volume, “ Louise E. Bettens,”’ 
containing copies of letters referring to the 
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privately published book entitled “Mrs. 
Louise E. Bettens,”’ have just been issued 
by her son, Edward D. Bettens, ’73. In 
connection with the Fogg Museum, 
Phillips Brooks House, and the Widener 
Library, the memory of Mrs. Bettens is 
richly enshrined by a devoted son. This 
volume preserves some of the acknowl- 
edgments of his unique benefactions. 


SHORT REVIEWS. 


Les Universités et la Vie Scientifique aux 
Etats-Unis, par Maurice Caullery, 
Professeur 4 la Sorbonne, French 
Exchange Professor, Harvard Uni- 
versity (1916). Paris: Librairie Ar- 
mand Colin, 1917. 

This volume of description, analysis, 
and interpretation should be matched at 
once, if indeed it has not been so matched 
already, by a comparable volume in Eng- 
lish, describing and interpreting for the 
students and scientists of America the 
universities and the scientific life of 
France. The comprehensive and almost 
sumptuous treatise put forth by the So- 
ciety for American FeJlowships in French 
Universities, under the title ‘Science and 
Learning in France,” is not precisely of 
the same character; and although it is in 
many ways more complete than Profes- 
sor Caullery’s book, since it covers in de- 
tail the opportunities for study in almost 
every branch of learning and contains 
illustrations and tabular appendices con- 
cerning the organization of French edu- 
cational institutions, it is too bulky for 
quick reading and too elaborate to give 
the single clear impression of the extent 
and spirit of French education which 
many Americans must now desire. Both 
books give tangible evidence of the 
strength of the movement to bring 
France and the United States together 
and to encourage educational inter- 
change between the two countries; but 
the briefer yet more general book will 
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probably be the more practically useful 
of the two, and some one who has seen 
French institutions, as Professor Caullery 
has seen ours, ought to interpret them 
similarly for us. 

Professor Caullery’s volume has the 
virtue of being at once a guidebook to 
American higher education and a pene- 
trating analysis of its character and pur- 
pose. It shows a wide and intimate ac- 
quaintance with the institutions of the 
country and a sympathetic but none the 
less critical understanding of their pur- 
pose and tendencies. It is a remarkable 
evidence of the author’s power to grasp 
the essential characteristics of so many 
institutions and so many movements that 
he has been able to depict with such jus- 
tice and clarity not only the organization 
of our university life and work, but also 
its connection with the life of the country 
as a whole and its present promises and 
defects. 

He felt bound, he says, not to keep to 
himself the impressions he gained during 
his stay of five months among us, “how- 
ever incomplete might be his observa- 
tions.” But the book gives no evidence 
that his observations were in the least in- 
complete. He discusses the principal uni- 
versities of the country, traces rapidly 
their development out of the older col- 
leges, gives a surprisingly vivid descrip- 
tion of their general external features, ex- 
pounds their organization, and treats in- 
telligently most of their major problems. 
In the second part of the volume, he dis- 
cusses scientific research and describes the 
special institutions, museums, bureaus, 
and societies in which it is carried on. 
Finally, he presents an illuminating chap- 
ter concerning the lessons of American 
education for education in France. 

What most impresses him is the vigor 
of our intellectual life, the rapid develop- 
ment of our institutions, and their reflec- 
tion of the American desire for “bigness” 
in everything. French education, he con- 
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cludes, ought to seek rejuvenation, lib- 
erty, and a firmer foundation in the faith 
of the French people. French higher edu- 
cation seems to him to come too definitely 
under the restricting control of the State, 
yet to involve an excess of individualism 
among the students, among the profes- 
sors, and in the organization of courses. 
Our own higher teaching, he implies, is 
more closely and profitably connected 
with the life of the country. This we can 
only hope to be true. And since Professor 
Caullery found Harvard, naturally enough, 
the most typical, and in many ways the 
most admirable of American universities, 
his generous recognition of the power and 
influence of this University may well 
serve as another stimulus toward effort to 
make Harvard respond yet more fully to 
the demands of American life. 


The Beginnings of Modern Europe, by 
Ephraim Emerton, ’71. Boston: 
Ginn & Co. 1917. 

This is a solid little book. In 533 pages 
the author has crammed a vast deal of 
information upon the course of political 
and ecclesiastical history in Europe from 
the Emperor Frederick II to Erasmus, a 
period of nearly 300 years. To deal with 
the rapidly shifting events in Germany, 
Italy, France, and Switzerland in such 
brief compass, shows a familiar acquaint- 
ance with the voluminous literature on 
this period, and a power of compression 
that rather takes away one’s breath. 
Once we grant that history — the past 
life of millions of men — can be squeezed 
and the product retain the flavor of that 
past life (as cider holds the flavor of 
apples), it follows necessarily that this is 
an admirable book. But can you treat 
history like meat and make pemmican 
that will nourish the young? And does 
pemmican resemble the bull pawing the 
prairie or the sheep running from the 
sheep dog? 

The book accepts historical dogmas 
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current in the last generation: that the 
modern man is quite different from the 
medizval man, only (happily) instead of 
clapping the epithet “first modern man” 
on Petrarch, Professor Emerton claps it 
on Frederick II; that the medizval man 
merely tried to do as his father had done 
whether in law, art, or what not, etc. [p. 
viii]. But how about the architect who 
first threw out the flying buttress, or first 
built a steeple? And is the typical man of 
the Middle Ages “‘he who-can most com- 
pletely deaden himself to all natural im- 
pulses”’? [p. viii]. How about St. Ber- 
nard, Abélard, Richard Cceur-de-lion? 
Why, then, were the poems on Roland or 
the Cid, or Tristram and Iseult, Launcelot 
and Guinevere, so popular? Or the Nie- 
belungenlied? 

In ascribing to Frederick II the honor 
of abolishing the ordeal, the wager of 
battle [p. 26], etc., as legal evidence, is not 
the action of the (Ecumenical Council, 
held under Innocent III, too lightly 
passed over? But Professor Emerton ac- 
cepts the Protestant-Teutonic traditional 
estimate of Frederick II, and says noth- 
ing of that part of his policy which, in the 
popular phrase of to-day, we should call 
reactionary. 

Following the same theory he speaks 
of the execution of Corradino [p. 51] as 
murder. The opposite view is, to say the 
least, plausible. The Hohenstaufens had 
fundamentally violated their duty to their 
feudal superior, had been deprived of their 
fief, and Corradino, according to feudal 
law, was an aggressive adventurer, who, 
if he had won the battle of Tagliacozzo, 
would most certainly have chopped off 
Charles of Anjou’s head. 

The name Cola di Rienzi [p. 142] is prop- 
erly written Cola di Rienzo, both names 


being abbreviations, Cola of Nicco!i and 
Rienzo of Lorenzo. The use of the plural 
form Rienzi implies nobility; but Cola was 
of the lower middle class. 

That the American colonies had made 








up their minds to become a state by them- 
selves long before the Stamp Act [p. 173], 
is a statement that illustrates the histori- 
cal point of view adopted in this book 
and in virtually all modern abridgments 
on historical subjects. It ascribes long, 
rational plans to men who act on the im- 
pulse of the moment. 

The references to Joan of Arc are not 
sympathetic [p. 302] and reveal a lack 
of study of medizval mystical literature. 
Giovanni Boccaccio was not brought up 
in Paris [p. 480], he was brought up in 
Florence until he went as a lad to Naples. 
Boccaccio’s style, to most people, is not 
“simple, free and natural” [p. 481], but 
long, involved, full of Latin turns of 
phrase, and therefore, as he is the “father 
of Italian prose,’’ one of the causes that 
has rendered Italian prose so inferior to 
French prose. To call Boccaccio the 
“darling of Florentine Society” [p. 481] 
is to attribute far greater literalness to 
Boccaccio’s romantic poems than they 
warrant; it is a misleading phrase. 

These freckles on the face of this pre- 
sentation of Clio are merely enumerated 
because it is the conventional duty of the 
reviewer to disagree with his author. The 
real question is, Does cider — especially 
hard cider —throw much light on the 
apple tree? 





Early European History, by Hutton Web- 
ster, Ph.D. ’04, Professor in the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska. Boston: D. C. 
Heath & Co., 1917. 

“This book,” says the preface, “aims 
to furnish a concise and connected account 
of human progress during ancient, medi- 
zeval, and modern times. It should meet 
the requirements of those high schools 
and preparatory schools where ancient 
history, as a separate discipline, is being 
supplanted by a more extended course 
introductory to the study of recent times 
and contemporary problems.” 

The schoolboy is, as it were, put aboard 
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a skiff at the fountain of human history 
(among arrow-heads and pictured au- 
rochs), and floats down the rapids of this 
compendious narrative, past dolmens, 
Rosetta stone, cuneiform inscriptions, and 
(as the brook widens) past Babylonian, 
Egyptian, Assyrian, and Cretan empires, 
dynasties, gods, and pottery, past the 
Hebrews whose “‘history begins with the 
emigration of twelve Hebrew tribes from 
northern Arabia to Canaan,” down past 
bas-reliefs, and _ physical 
geography, to the beginnings of Greece. 

This headlong descent from 3000 B.c. 
(the reader keeps saying to himself ‘from 
morn to noon he fell, from noon to dewy 
eve’’) is extremely well done. The narra- 
tive proceeds with even speed, vertiginous 
but clear. Mulciber (it is impossible to 
avoid this analogy) goes on headlong 
through the Greek times — it may be 
that the invaders from the north, the 
Dorians, and olians might 
have been explained a little more fully — 
past Troy, Mycene, Venus of Milo, 
Olympian games, Sparta, Athens, Darius, 
Xerxes, Miltiades, Cimon, Pericles, the 
Peloponnesian war, the fatal attack on 
Syracuse (no one ever looks at this epi- 
sode from a Syracusan point of view), the 
fall of Athens, Thebes and Epaminondas, 
Philip of Macedon, Alexander the Great, 
and so on down to Rome. 

All this is admirable. The pages are 
turned off as if by a printing machine. 
Then Mulciber falls through the history 
of Rome. What a relief to those who are 
familiar with other textbooks on Roman 
history, to have the Samnite wars pass 
rapidly! The Republic turns into the Em- 
pire, which ripens and decays. And yet 
space is found for religion, manners, and 
literature. The Greek poets and _histo- 
rians are recorded; “‘in oratory, they also 
rose to eminence”’ [p. 273]. Greek phi- 
losophy, perhaps, in view of the immense 
réle it has played in European history, is 
a little scanted. Roman literature glides 
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by. The “De Bello Gallico” is found to be 
‘*in most parts rather dull.”’ (This is evi- 
dently a reminiscence of Professor Web- 
ster’s schooldays, for there is no book con- 
cerning imperialism, its advantages: and 
disadvantages, that compares in interest 
with Ceesar’s.) Lucretius (what would 
Gladstone and John Morley say?) is not 
mentioned, nor Ovid who exercised so 
great an influence on early European lit- 
erature. 

Then follow chapters on sculpture and 
architecture. Perhaps the Roman build- 
ers [pp. 282-83] are not given due credit 
for their originality; but Mulciber could 
not fall 100 years every twenty pages if 
he were to see everything; and he must 
continue headlong past German tribes — 
Goths, Lombards, and Franks. Perhaps 
the sentence, “‘Charlemagne . . . seemed 
to the men of his day the rightful succes- 
sor of the Roman emperors,” is too im- 
patient a phrase, cutting the Gordian 
knot of the difficulties that surround the 
theories of his imperial coronation. But 
to express a library of doubts and uncer- 
tainties in a phrase is the privilege of 
great genius only. And this raises the 
question that must occur to every teacher 
of history in schools: what is the school- 
boy studying all this for? What will he 
remember? Will he ever apply this know]l- 
edge to solving his own problems in life? 
Will he understand that all abbreviated 
history is symbolic and that all symbols 
are arbitrary? Or, will the teacher frankly 
admit that human history is primarily to 
divert; and that possibly the Waverley 
novels would give the boy more pleasure, 
more wisdom, and a more wholesome out- 
look on life? 

The phrase quoted serves merely as a 
text for these doubts, for Charlemagne’s 
coronation is very well put. But Mulci- 
ber has no time to ponder upon anything, 
for the book treats literally of every sub- 
ject connected with history — politics, 
religion, arts, literature, manners — in 
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every country in Europe, as well as most 
countries in Asia, down to the middle of 
the 17th century. 

In all this immense mass of statements 
of facts there appear to be amazingly few 
errors. For instance: p. 316, “Lorraine 
remained in German hands until the 18th 
Century,” whereas in fact Metz, Toul 
and Verdun were sold to Henry II, King 
of France, in 1552, and ceded to France 
by the treaty of Westphalia in 1648. P. 
479: “In 1224 a.p. the Holy City [Jeru- 
salem] became again a possession of the 
Moslems”; 1224 is wrong; perhaps this is 
a misprint for 1244. It is said on p. 558 
that the two Latin hymns Dies Irae and 
Stabat Mater were “written by a com- 
panion and biographer of St. Francis of 
Assisi.” The Dies Irae is attributed to 
Thomas of Celano, biographer of St. 
Francis, but Stabat Mater was written by 
Jacopone da Todi, a half century later. 
It is said on p. 591, that Dante “passed 
most of his life in exile.” Dante was born 
in 1265, he was exiled in 1302 and died in 
1321. In the Divine Comedy Beatrice is 
indeed all “love and purity”; she is not 
‘“‘the personification” of them but of the 
Wisdom of God or of Theology [p. 591]. 
Dante would hardly be pleased to be 
ranked ‘‘as a prophet of the Renaissance” 
[p. 592]. Itis said on p. 592, that “Italian 
was the first of Romance tongues to as- 
sume a national character”; why not the 
French language? And on p. 593, “The 
Decameron is the first important work in 
Italian prose”; this passes over Dante’s 
Vita Nuova and Giovanni Villani’s His- 
tory of Florence. It was not Michelangelo, 
but various popes, including Sixtus IV 
and Julius II, who made Rome “‘a centre 
of Italian art” [p. 598]. In the pronoun- 
cing vocabulary, p. 704, “Hesse” should 
be pronounced as two syllables, not as 
one; and, p. 706, “Loyola” should re- 
ceive the accent on the first syllable. And 
a captious reader might be surprised at 
the eulogy upon Justinian’s wife, Theo- 
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dora, p. 329; he might think that chivalry 
owed more to the cult of the Virgin than the 
Virgin’s cult to chivalry, p. 443; that more 
might have been said of St. Dominic, p.452; 
that not in Raphael but in Michelangelo 
“Ttalian painting reached its zenith,” 
etc. But the captious reader has to search 
carefully to find any mistake of fact or of 
judgment; the book is a remarkable com- 
pendium. One wonders what Mulciber 
remembers of it all, when he lights at last 
on his feet, or rather on the stout volume 
of Hugo Grotius “On the Laws of War 
and Peace.” Perhaps this last may or 
may not help him with the immediate 
problems of life. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


*,*All publications received will be acknow'edged 
in this column. Works by Harvard men or relating 
to the University will be noticed or reviewed so far 
as is possible. 


Pan Tadensz, by Adam Mickiewicz. Translated 
from the Polish by George R. Noyes, 94. New York: 
E. P. Dutton & Co., 1917. Cloth, 354 pp. $2.25 net. 

Socialism and Feminism, with an introduction on 
The Climaz of Civilization, by Correa Moylan Walsh, 
84. New York: Sturgis & Walton Co., 1917. Cloth, 
8vo. The set, three volumes, $4.50 net. Also sold 
separately. 

The Mythology of All Races. 1X, Oceanic, by Ro- 
land B. Dixon, 97. Boston: Marshall Jones Co., 
1916. Cloth, 364 pp. $6.00. 

The Poems of Frank Dempster Sherman, c ’84-85, 
edited, with an introduction, by Clinton Scollard, 
g 84-86. Boston and New York: Houghton Mifflin 
Co., 1917. Cloth, 286 pp. $5.00 net. 

Scandinavian Classics. New York: The American- 
Scandinavian Foundation, 1917. Vol. 1x: Anthology 
of Swedish Lyrics, 1750-1915, translated in the orig- 
inal meters by Charles Wharton Stork, g ’03. 
Cloth, 265 pp. 

Memorial Day, and Other Verse, by Helen Leah 
Reed, Radcliffe, ’90. Boston: De Wolfe & Fiske Co., 
1917. Boards, 64 pp. $.75 net. 

Arma Virumque, by Robert Withington, ’06. 
Northampton, Mass.: The Hampshire Bookshop, 
Inc., 1917. Paper, 32 pp. $.25 net. 

Applied Motion Study, by Frank B. Gilbreth & 
L. M. Gilbreth, Ph.D. New York: Sturgis & Walton 
Co., 1917. Cloth, 211 pp. 

Patriotism and Radicalism, by Mercer Green 
Johnston. Boston: Sherman, French & Co., 1917. 
Cloth, 218 pp. $1.25 net. 

English B, by Agnes Porter. Boston: Sherman, 
French & Co., 1917. Cloth, 61 pp. $1.00 net. 

Viajando Por Sud América, por Edward Albes, 
edited by J. Warshaw, ’00. New York: Henry Holt 
& Co., 1917. Cloth, 226 pp. $.80 net. 
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Platonism, by Paul Elmer More, A.M. ’93. 
The Louis Clark Vanuxem Foundation Lectures for 
1917-1918. Princeton: The Princeton University 
Press, 1917. Cloth, 306 pp. $1.75 net. 

At Christmas Time, by Charles W. Wendte, do. 
67-69. Boston: The Beacon Press, 1917. Cloth, 
119 pp. $.75 net 

Simon, Son of Man, by John I. Riegel and John 
H. Jordan. Boston: Sherman, French & Co., 1917. 
Cloth, 269 pp. $1.50 net. 

The Poets of the Future, a college anthology for 
1916-17, edited by H. T. Schnittkind, ’10. Boston: 
The Stratford Co., 1917. Cloth, 320 pp. $1.50 net. 

School Efficiency Monographs: Record Forms for 
Vocational Schools, by Joseph J. Eaton, s 96. 
Yonkers-on-Hudson: World Book Co., 1917. Paper, 
54 pp. $.60 net. 

The Ashley-Smith Explorations, 1822-1829, ed- 
ited by H. C. Dale, ’07. Cleveland: The Arthur H. 
Clark Co., 1918. Cloth, 321 pp. $5 net. 

Books in Camp, Trench and Hospital, by Theodore 
Wesley Koch, ’93. Reprinted from the Library 
Journal, July-August, 1917. Paper, 15 pp. The 
Same, revised and enlarged, reprinted from the Li- 
brary Journal, July, August, and October, 1917. 
Paper, 31 pp. 

Norman Prince, with a memoir by George F. 
Babbitt, ’72. Boston and New York: Houghton 
Mifflin Co., 1917. Cloth, 76 pp. $2 net. 

Beginning Latin Book, by Albert S. Perkins, ’84. 
Chicago, New York and Boston: Benj. H. Sanborn 
Co., 1918. Cloth, xxii + 432 pp. $1.20 net. 

Nocturne of Remembered Spring and Other Poems, 
by Conrad Aiken, ’11. Boston: The Four Seas Co., 
1917. Cloth, 140 pp. $1.25. 

The Soul of America, by Robert M. Wernaer, ’99. 
Boston: The Four Seas Co., 1917. Cloth, 98 pp. 
$1.25 net. 

The World and Thomas Kelly, by Arthur Train, 
96. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1917. 
Cloth, 434 pp. $1.50 net. 

Letters of John Holmes to James Russell Lowell and 
Others, edited by William Roscoe Thayer, ’81, with 
an Introduction by Alice M. Longfellow, and with 
Illustrations. Boston and New York: Houghton 
Mifflin Co., 1917. Cloth, 290 pp. $2.50 net. 

English Folk Songs from the Southern A ppalachi- 
ans, collected by Olive Dame Campbell and Cecil J. 
Sharp. New York and London: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, 1917. Cloth, 341 pp. $3.50 net. 

National Strength and International Duty, by 
Theodore Roosevelt, ’80. Princeton: Princeton 
University Press, 1917. Cloth, 103 pp. $1.00 net. 

Plays by Alexander Ostrovsky. A Translation from 
the Russian, edited by George Rapall Noyes, ’94. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1917. Cloth, 
305 pp. $1.50 net. 

Writings of John Quincy Adams, edited by Worth- 
ington Chauncey Ford, h ’07. Vol. vir. New York: 
The Macmillan Co., 1917. Cloth, 516 pp. $3.50. 

The Yale Shakespeare, edited by Wilbur L. Cross, 
Tucker Brooke, Willard Higley Durham; The Win- 
ter’s Tale, edited by Frederick E. Pierce, 143 pp.; 
The Tragedy of Othello, edited by Lawrence Mason, 
168 pp. Cloth. $.50 each. 

A Book of Prayer for Use in the Churches of Jesus 
Christ, compiled by a Preshyter. Boston: Sherman, 
French & Co., 1917. Leather, 299 pp. $1.25. 
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A Voice from the Silence, by Anna B. Bensel, with 
an Introduction by Bishop Brent. Boston: Sher- 
man, French & Co., 1917. Cloth, 91 pp. $1.00 net. 

The Hill Trails, A Book of Verse, by Arthur Wal- 
lace Peach. Boston: Sherman, French & Co., 1917. 
Cloth, 88 pp. $1.00 net. 

Green Fruit, by John Peale Bishop, 1st lieut. of 
Inf. O.R.C. Boston: Sherman, French & Co., 1917. 
Cloth, 49 pp. $.80 net. 

Higher Living, by Smith Baker, M.D. Boston: 
Sherman, French & Co., 1917. Cloth, 404 pp. $1.75 
net. 

Songs of the Heart and Soul, by Joseph Roland 
Piatt. Boston: Sherman, French & Co., 1917. 
Boards, 113 pp. $1.25 net. 


MARRIAGES. 


*,* Tt is requested that wedding announcements 
be sent to the Editor of the GrapuaTES’ MaGazing, 
in order to make this record more nearly complete. 


Frederic Mather Stone to Mrs. 
Susan Dalton Cooley, at New York 
City, Jan. 5, 1918. 

George Nichols to Jane W. Mor- 
gan, at Lattingtown, L.I., Nov. 15, 
1917. 

George Miller Hosmer to Edith 
Richardson Macurdy, at Water- 
town, July 27, 1917. 

Charles Sampson Kelley, Jr., to 
Mary Tobey Hicks, at New Bed- 
ford, Nov. 14, 1917. 

Chester Whitney Wright to Clara 
May Barton, at Chicago, IIl., Nov. 
24, 1917. 

John Lothrop Motley to Nancy 
Barton, at Worcester, Jan. 12, 1918. 
Kennard Winsor to Adelaide Jack- 
son, at Boston, Nov. 10, 1917. 
Charles Andrew Shea to Mrs. 
Sarah Carr Skinner, at New York 
City, October, 1917. 

Robert Douglas Skelley to Con- 
stance Cochran Beveridge, at 
Fresno, Calif., May 24, 1917. 
Franklin Delano Putnam to Dor- 
othy Pineo Dowse, at Boston, Feb. 
9, 1918. 

Wendell Pease Abbott to Gertrude 
M. Butler, at Lawrence, Dec. 26, 
1917. 

Charles Sumner Bird, Jr., to Julia 


1882. 


1900. 


1901. 


1901. 


1901. 


1902. 


1903. 


1904. 


1904. 


1905. 


1906. 


1906. 
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1917. 
1906. Joseph Warren Burden to Margery 


1917. 

1906. Oliver Dwight Filley to Mary Pyne, 
at New York City, Dec. 15, 1917. 1910. 

1906. Walter Chapin Holmes to Susan 
Stoddard Faden, at Jamaica Plain, 

Oct. 6, 1917. 1910. 

1906. Louis Alvan Moore to Stella Vin- 
cent Adams, at Mason City, la., 

June 30, 1917. 1911. 

[1906.] Frank Cossitt Talmadge to Bea- 
trice Cornish, at New York City, 1911. 
Jan. 19, 1918. 

1907. Herbert Walter Kaiser to Esther 1911. 
L. Heim, at New York City, June 
27, 1917. 

1908. William Vincent Ellis to Mary 1911. 
Grace Maguire, at Pawtucket, R.L1., 

Jan. 12, 1918. 

1908. Benjamin Henry Gordon to Jean- 1911. 
nette Reefer Greenewald, at Phila- 
delphia, Pa., Jan. 1, 1918. 

1908. Samuel Haymann Hurwitz to 1911. 
Anne H. Keatinge, at San Fran- 
cisco, Calif., Dec. 19, 1917. 1912. 

1908. Harold Birdsall Platt to Gertrude 
Evans Middleditch, at Brooklyn, 

N.Y., Jan. 15, 1918. 1912. 

1908. Rush Richard Sloane to Constance 
Freeman, at Boston, Oct. 24, 1917. 

1909. James Thayer Addison .to Mar- 1912. 
garet Crocker, at Fitchburg, Dec. 

18, 1917. z 

1909. Manning Willard Morrill to Eliza- 1912. 
beth Cutler, at Leominster, Oct. 

13, 1917. 

1909. Norman Burdett Nash to Marian 1912. 
Noble, at New York City, Oct. 8, 

1917. 

1909. Robert Emmons Rogers to Marie 1912. 
Baer, at Philadelphia, Pa., Jan. 23, 

1918. 

1910. Fessenden Seaver Blanchard to 1912. 
Mary Bryant, at Cohasset, Jan. 

12, 1918. 
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Appleton, at Ipswich, Nov. 10, [1910.] Lowell Drew Crandon to Marie 


E. Mendez, at Brooklyn, N.Y., 
Jan. 5, 1918. 


Maude, at New York City, July 23, [1910.] Charles Peter Harrington to 


Mazie G. Dunphy, at Everett, Jan. 
1, 1918. 

William Reid Morrison to Victoria 
Elizabeth Holloway, at Brookline, 
Nov. 20, 1917. 

Morton Peabody Prince to Mar- 
jorie Sarah Bernheimer, at New- 
buryport, Jan. 5, 1918. 

Morris Bell to Sara Cohen, at Bos- 
ton, Jan. 15, 1918. 

Anderson Dana to Katrina Weed, 
at Plattsburg, N.Y., Dec. 4, 1917. 
Chester Atwood Dunham to Muriel 
Galpin, at Springfield, Dec. 31, 
1917. 

Samuel Jacobs to Minna Eloise 
Hirshberg, at Brookline, Dec. 20, 
1917. 

Perry Dunlap Smith to Marion 
Baldwin, at New York City, Oct. 
11, 1917. 

William Guild Taussig to Beatrice 
Murray, at Cambridge, Jan. 5, 1918. 
Yoneo Arai to Mitsuko, daughter of 
Viscount and Viscountess Okabe, 
at Tokyo, Japan, Oct. 1, 1917. 
Irving Castle Bolton to Rachel 
Wilson, at Cleveland, O., Dec. 12, 
1917. 

Joseph Tuckerman Day to Doro- 
thy White, at Cambridge, Dec. 18, 
1917. 

Richard Douglas to Madeleine 
Dabo, at Brooklyn, N.Y., Dec. 24, 
1917. 

Humphrey Almy Gifford to July 
Comfort Collins, at St. Louis, 
Mo., Oct. 24, 1917. 

Charles William Peabody to Mir- 
iam Worthington Church, at Bos- 
ton, Jan. 20, 1918. 

Clarence Bendell Randall to Emily 
Phelps, at Marquette, Mich., Aug. 
18, 1917. 
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1912. 
1912. 
1912. 
1913. 
1913. 


1913. 


1913. 
1913. 
1913. 
1913. 
1914. 
1914. 
1914. 
1914. 
1914. 
1914. 


1914. 


Lawrence Dunlap Smith to Anita 
Aldrich, at Lake Forest, Lll., Jan. 
19, 1918. 

Charles Edward Wilder to Bertha 
C. McFallon, at Eau Claire, Mich., 
Nov. 27, 1917. 

Henry Willcox to Anita Park- 
hurst, at Brooklyn, N.Y., Jan. 7, 
1918. 

Carey Judson Chamberlain to 
Sarah Eden Browne at Salem, Dec. 
1, 1917. 

Maurice Francis Devine to Marie 
Dubuque, at Fall River, Nov. 28, 
1917. 

Levi Bird Duff to Marion Shannon, 
at New Castle, Pa., Jan. 14, 1918. 
Ira Boyden Gorham to Ruth Ger- 
trude Purple, at 
Minn., June 1, 1917. 
Warren Kimball Green to Ethel 
May Sawyer, at Waltham, Jan. 15, 
1918. 

Ralph Benjamin Romaine to Edith 
B. Holder, at Cambridge, Nov. 27, 
1917. 

Bulkeley Smith to Elizabeth Gar- 
brantz Bright, at South Sudbury, 
Aug. 18, 1917. 

Stetson Avery to Dorothy Ward- 
well Faxon, at Boston, Dec. 22, 
1917. 

Willard Gilman Brackett, Jr., to 
Martha Pernon, at Calcutta, India, 
Oct. 24, 1917. 

Alfred Dupont Chandler, Jr., to 
Caroline Johnston Ramsay, at 
Wilmington, Del., Dec. 5, 1917. 
George Putnam DeVeau to Mary- 
anna Lincoln, at New York City, 
Dec. 27, 1917. 

Wilson Edwin Griffiths, Jr., to 
Agnes Rockwood, at Cambridge, 
Nov. 30, 1917. 

Jonathan Hartwell Harwood to 
Ruth Wistar Fisher, at Peterboro, 
N.H., Nov. 28, 1917. 

John Flavel Hubbard to Ulrica 


Minneapolis, 
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Dahlgren, at Douglas, Ariz., Octo- 
ber, 1917. 


[1914.] Selig Harold Schwartz to Tillie 


Derecktor, at Meriden, Conn., Oct. 
25, 1917. 


[1914.] John W. Thurlow to Gretl Urban, 


1915. 


1915. 


1915. 


1915. 


1915. 


1915. 


1915. 


at Newburyport, Nov. 3, 1917. 
Wheaton Bradish Byers to Corinne 
Brewer Weston, at Pittsfield, Dec. 
8, 1917. 

Paul Callo Fahrney to Pear! Brock, 
at Cambridge, Feb. 2, 1918. 
Lawrence Hemenway to Natalie 
Thayer, at Boston, Dec. 12, 1917. 
Arthur Sherfey Kendall to Rebecca 
Cochran Stiles, at St. Louis, Mo., 
Oct. 17, 1917. 

Ward Lucas to Frances L. Pren- 
tiss, at Winona, Minn., Oct. 24, 
1917. 

Lawrence Southard to Marjery 
Lee Cowee, at Troy, N.Y., Nov. 27, 
1917. 

Norris Lowell Tibbetts to Mary 
Whitney Powell, at New York 
City, Sept. 15, 1917. 


{1915.] Cornelius William Van Ness to 


1916. 


1916. 


1916. 


1916. 


1916. 


Ruth Crosby, at New York City, 
Feb. 9, 1918. 

William Alexander Gordon to 
Mary Fraser, at Plymouth, Dec. 8, 
1917. 

Harold Atkins Larrabee to Doris 
Marie Kennard, at Melrose, De- 
cember, 1917. 

Edward Avery Manning to Cor- 
nelia Hull Mossman, at Brookline, 
Dec. 7, 1917. 

John Gurley Quinby, Jr., to Mar- 
garet Slocum, at Baltimore, Md., 
Oct. 27, 1917. 

Harold McBride Thurston to Shir- 
ley S. Smith, at Orange, N.J., June 
5, 1917. 


[1917.] Graham Burt Blaine to Katha- 


1917. 


rine Winthrop Tweed, at New York 
City, Jan. 5; 1918. 
Wilfred Jacobs Brown to Gertrude 
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Dudley Danforth, at Dorchester, 
Oct. 10, 1917. 

. Philip Moen Childs to Roberta 
Wiley, at Washington, D.C., Feb. 
4, 1918. 

. Roland Miller Cook to Edith 
Faxon, at Brookline, Aug. 18, 1917. 

. Kenneth Pickens Culbert to Mir- 
iam Towle, at Hoboken, N.J., Sept. 
19, 1917. 

. Joel Addison Goldthwait to Hen- 
rietta Atwater, at Bridgewater, 
Conn., Jan. 5, 1918. 

. Richard Harte to Mabel Webster, 
at Chestnut Hill, Aug. 16, 1917. 

. William Webb Sanders to Héléne 
Dewey Augustin, at Laurens, N.Y., 
May 5, 1917. 

. Walter Wright Webster to Mabel 
Randall, at Cambridge, Nov. 27, 
1917. 

. William Edward Wellington to 
Jessie Dennett, at Waverley, De- 
cember, 1917. 

[1918.] Raymond Osgood Chaffee to Ruth 
Frances Morgan, at Arlington, 
Dec. 7, 1917. 

[1918.] Duncan Frazer to Bertha Loring 
Godfrey, at New York City, Dec. 
7, 1917. 

[1918.] Dugald Caleb Jackson, Jr., to 
Elisabeth Uhl Wyer, at Cam- 
bridge, Jan. 20, 1918. 

[1918.] Robert Nason Nye to Katherine 
Blake Lincoln, at Springfield, Sept. 
24, 1917. 

[1918.] Sherwood Rollins to Lucia Gold- 
smith Russell, at Somersworth, 
N.H., Oct. 30, 1917. 

[1918.] Samuel Powers Sears to Helen 
Nickerson, at East Brewster, Oct. 
9, 1917. 

[1918.] George Richmond Walker to 
Frances Todd Baldwin, at Chest- 
nut Hill, Nov. 17, 1917. 

S.B. 1905. Parker Richardson Browne to 
Mrs. Agnes P. Dickinson, at Mal- 
den, Feb. 9, 1918. 
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$.B. 1909. Fred Gore Rockwell to Jessie 
Palmore, at Mineral, Va., Dec. 3, 
1917. 

S.B. 1914. Emmons Blaine to Eleanor 
Gooding, at Portsmouth, N.H., 
Dec. 7, 1917. 

$.B. 1915. Thomas James Duncan Ful- 
ler, Jr., to Evelyn Weir Smith, at 
Cambridge, Dec. 20, 1917. 

S.B. 1916. Hugo Austin Leander to Mar- 
guerite McFarland, at Somerville, 
Nov. 29, 1917. 

LL.B. 1907. John Alden Stewart John- 
son to Catherine ReQua, at Chi- 
cago, Ill., Nov. 17, 1917. 

LL.B. 1914. Cleon Chester Headley to 
Clara G. Knight, at Brighton, 
Dec. 10, 1917. 

LL.B. 1916. John Alvan Selby to Helen 
Lane, at New York City, Aug. 17, 
1917. 

LL.B. 1917. Ellery Channing Hunting- 
ton, Jr., to Hester Gordon Gibson, 
at Garden City, Long Island, De- 
cember, 1917. 

LL.B. 1917. Francis Robbins McCook to 
Katherine Hitchcock, at Youngs- 
town, O., Feb. 6, 1918. 

LL.B. 1917. Clarence Van Schaick Mit- 
chell to Sylvia Peabody, at New 
York City, Jan. 26, 1918. 

L. 1909-11. Prather Sondheim McDon- 
ald to Mariette Jurion-Solvay, at 
Memphis, Tenn., Dec. 17, 1917. 

L. 1915-17. John Raeburn Green to 
Elisabeth Haskell Cox, at Terre 
Haute, Ind., Dec. 24, 1917. 

M.D. 1912. Percy Jonathan Look to 
Jane Barton Braley, at Arlington, 
Dec. 22, 1917. 

M.D. 1915. Harold Thomas to Gertrude 
Barbour, at Wollaston, Jan. 21, 1918. 

M.D. 1916. Stanley Burnham Weld to 
Sara Frances Felber, at Winches- 
ter, Oct. 25, 1917. 

D.M.D. 1910. Daniel Joseph McCarty to 
Eleanor Phenios, at Boston, Dec. 
25, 1917. 
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M. Arch. 1916. Charles Harris Lench to 
Beatrice Pierce, at Cambridge, 
June 16, 1917. 

S.T.B. 1904. Henry Goodson Ives to 
Grace Elizabeth Mackintosh, at 
Sharon, Jan. 19, 1918. 


NECROLOGY. 


Deaths of Graduates and Temporary Mem- 
bers during the past three months. 
With some deaths of ear‘ier date, not pre- 
viously recorded. 

Prepared by the Editor of the Quinquennial 
Catalogue of Harvard University. 


Any one having information of the decease of a 
Graduate or Temporary Member of any depart- 
ment of the University is asked to send it to the 
office of the Quinquennial Catalogue, Harvard 
College Library, Cambridge, Massachusetts. 

Henry Herbert Edes, 
Editor-in-Chief. 


Graduates, 
The College. 


. Jefferson Wiley, b. 16 Nov., 1826, 
at Boston; d. at Detroit, Mich., 
25 Aug., 1913. 

. George Frederick Meacham, b. 1 
July, 1831, at Watertown; d. at 
Boston, 4 Dec., 1917. 

. James Many Seawell, b. 8 Jan., 
1836, at Louisville, Ky.; d. at San 
Francisco, Cal., 20 Oct., 1917. 

. Joseph May, Grad. Div. S. 1865, b. 
21 Jan., 1836, at Boston; d. at Phila- 
delphia, Pa., 9 Jan., 1918. 

. George Everett Adams, LL.B., b. 
18 June, 1840, at Keene, N.H.; d. 
at Peterborough, N.H., 5 Oct., 1917. 

. James Haughton, b. 14 Apr., 1839, 
at Boston: d. at Bryn Mawr, Pa., 
10 Dec., 1914. 

. Alpheus Holmes Hardy, b. 14 Mar., 
1840, at Boston; d. at Brookline, 
18 Dec., 1917. 

. William Henry Lathrop, b. 11 Mar., 
1840, at Enfield; d. at Lowell, 25 
Dec., 1917. 

. Edward Gray Stetson, LL.B., b. 4 
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Nov., 1840, at Medford; d. at San 
Rafael, Cal., 6 Nov., 1917. 


. Charles Coolidge Read, LL.B., b. 


1 Mar., 1843, at Cambridge; d. at 
Cambridge, 2 Jan., 1918. 


. Edwin Pliny Seaver, LL.B., b. 24 


Feb., 1838, at Northboro; d. at 
New Bedford, 7 Dec., 1917. 


. George Wadley Bunton, b. 29 Sept., 


1850, at Manchester, N.H.; d. at 
Cambridge, 11 Dec., 1917. 


. Artemas Henry Holmes, b. 16 May, 


1849, at Galena, Ill.; d. at Noro- 
ton, Conn., 20 Aug., 1917. 


. Laurence Dana Rumsey, b. 1 Sept., 


1849, at Buffalo, N.Y.; d. at Lew- 
iston, N.Y., 27 Sept., 1917. 


. Arthur Butler Twombly, b. 12 Jan., 


1854, at Boston; d. at New York, 
N.Y., 6 May, 1917. 


. John Torrey Linzee, b. 6 Aug,, 


1856, at Nahant; d. at Boston, 
2 Dec., 1917. 


. John Aloysius O’Keefe, b. 19 June, 


1858, at Rockport; d. at Lynn, 18 
Jan., 1918. 


. Henry William Winkley, b. 22 


Mar., 1858, at Boston; d. at Dan- 
vers, 3 Feb., 1918. 


. William Eldredge Thayer, b. 17 


Oct., 1859, at Boston; d. at Wey- 
mouth, 10 Feb., 1918. 


. William Allen Hayes, LL.B., b. 11 


June, 1862, at Madison, Wis.; d. 
at Dedham, 4 Dec., 1917. 


. Conrad John Rueter, b. 26 Sept., 


1863, at Roxbury; d. at Boston, 
18 Dee., 1917. 


. Augustus Peabody Gardner, b. 5 


Nov., 1865, at Boston; d. at Camp 
Wheeler, Macon, Ga., 14 Jan., 1918. 


. Charles Edward Shattuck, LL.B. 


and A.M., b. 14 May, 1866, at 
Lawrence; d. at Boston, 29 Jan., 
1918. 


. Edwin Fitzson Snell, b. 3 June, 


1869, at Lawrence; d. at’ West 
Somerville, 20 Nov., 1917. 
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. Melville Edwin Stone, b. 3 Nov., 
1875, at Chicago, IIl.; d. at Pasa- 
dena, Cal., 4 Jan., 1918. 

. Russell Day Crane, b. 26 
1877, at Hartford, Conn.; 
Boston, 13 Feb., 1918. 

. William Hague, A.M., b. 31 Mar., 
1882, at Orange, N.J.; d. at Paris, 
France, 1 Jan., 1918. 

. William Lyman Tufts, b. 30 July, 
1879, at Boston; d. at New York, 
N.Y., 29 Jan., 1918. 

. Jared Augustus Perkins Neal, b. 
30 Nov., 1877, at Newfields, N.H.; 
d. at Duluth, Minn., in Jan., 1918. 


May, 
d. at 


. Charles Asaph Haskell, b. 21 Aug.,. 


1884, at Magnolia; d. at Evanston, 
lll., 7 Feb., 1918. 

. Phillips Ward Page, b. 28 Nov., 
1885, at Boston; d. at Felixstowe, 
England, 17 Dec., 1917. 

. Oliver Moulton Chadwick, LL.B., 
b. 23 Sept., 1888, at Lowell; killed 
in aerial battle near Bixchoote, Bel- 
gium, 14 Aug., 1917. 

. George William Sullivan, b. 15 
June, 1892, at Dorchester; d. at 
Boston, 12 June, 1917. 

. William Smith Ely, b. 18 Nov., 
1895, at Rochester, N.Y.; killed 
near Oxford, England, 2 Jan., 1918. 


Scientific School. 


. Charles Edward Faxon, A.M. 
(Hon.), b. 21 Jan., 1846, at Rox- 
bury; d. at Jamaica Plain, 6 Feb., 
1918. 

. Robert Rutledge Clark, b. 1 Jan., 
1887, at Hillsborough, Ohio; d. at 
Boston, 14 Dec., 1917. 


Graduate School of Arts and Sciences. 
1902. Andrew Paul Raggio, A.M., Ph.D., 


b. 2 Feb., 1873, at Austin, Texas; 
d. at Orono, Me., 21 Dec., 1917. 


Medical School. 


1863. Alexander Morris Wood, b. 5 Aug., 


1867. 


. William Eaton Chandler, 


[Mareh, 


1835, at Richibucto, N.B.; d. at 

Cambridge, 12 Dec., 1917. 

Charles Greenleaf Carleton, b. 1 

Nov., 1843, at Haverhill; d. at - 
Lawrence, 17 Dec., 1917. 


. John Alexander Gordon, b. 30 May, 


1843, at New Perth, P.E.I.; d. at 
Quincy, 25 Jan., 1918. 


. Ramon Guiteras, b. 17 Aug., 1859, 


at Bristol, R.1.; d. at New York, 
N.Y., 13 Dec., 1917. 


. Charles Dexter Sawin, b. 10 June, 


1857, at Charlestown; d. at Boston, 
8 Feb., 1918. 


. Frank Wentworth Plummer, b. 20 


Feb., 1870, at Portsmouth, N.H.; 
d. at Malden, 15 Dec., 1917. 


. Royal Hatch, b. 18 Aug., 1878, at 


Strafford, Vt.; d. at Wellesley, 30 
Dec., 1917. 


Dental School. 


. Edward Page, M.D., b. 4 Dec., 


1826, at Groton; d. at Boston, 29 
Jan., 1918. 


Law School. 

b. 28 
Dec., 1835, at Concord, N.H.; d. 
at Concord, N.H., 30 Nov., 1917. 


. George Brainard Blodgette, b. 6 


Dec., 1845, at Georgetown; d. at 
Rowley, 18 Jan., 1918. 


. Fred Dana Sawin, b. 8 Oct., 1876, 


at Farmington, N.H.; d.at Allston, 
8 Dec., 1917. 


. Howard Earle Brown, b. 10 Feb., 


1880, at Middletown, R.1.; d. at 
Yonkers, N.Y., 7 Nov., 1917. 


Honorary Degree. 


. Thomas Leonard Livermore, A.M., 


b. 7 Feb., 1844, at Galena, Ill.; d. 
at Boston, 9 Jan., 1918. 


. Arthur Cecil Spring-Rice, LL.D., 


b. 27 Feb., 1859, at London, 
Eng.; d. at Ottawa, Can., 14 Feb., 
1918. 














1864. 


; 1871. 


1872. 


1885. 


1895. 


1900. 


1903. 


1916. 


1920. 


1854. 


1871. 








1918.] 


1864. 


1868. 


. Albert Henry Varney, b. 27 Mar., 


Cemporary sHlembers. 


The College. 


Edward Richmond Blanchard, b. 
3 July, 1843, at Charlestown; d. at 
Providence, R. I., 27 Apr., 1914. 
Frank Rodney Wilson, b. 15 Sept., 
1840, at Fitzwilliam, N.H.; d. at 
Oconto Falls, Wis., 21 Sept., 1915. 
Charles William Plympton, b. 5 
Feb., 1847, at Walpole; d. at 
Dover, 27 Oct., 1917. 

Francis William Nichols, b. 23 
July, 1848, at Salem; d. at Salem, 
14 Dec., 1916. 

Roswell Cutler Downer, b. 19 Dec., 
1849, at Boston; d. at Brookline, 
19 Dec., 1917. 

Frank Thanhouser, b. 1 Dec., 1860, 
at Ottawa, IIll.; d. at Milwaukee, 
Wis., 11 Nov., 1915. 

Herbert Alwyn Sleeper, b. 28 Jan., 
1873, at Chelsea; d. at Somerville, 
3 Dec., 1917. 

Alexander Elliot Stoddard, b. 5 
Dec., 1878, at Quincy; d. at Co- 
hasset, 7 Jan., 1918. 

James Sheridan, b. 6 Jan., 1879, at 
Boston; d. at Roxbury, 19 Apr., 
1915. 

(Unclassified) Wainwright Merrill, 
b. 26 May, 1898, at Cambridge; 
killed in France, 6 Oct., 1917. 
William Halsall Cheney, b. 15 Jan., 
1897, at Colorado Springs, Colo.; 
killed at Foggia, Italy, 20 Jan., 
1918. 


Scientific School. 
Edward Payson Borden, b. 12 Feb., 
1836, at Fall River; d. at Phila- 
delphia, Pa., 15 Dec., 1916. 
Solon Franklin Whitney, b. 22 
Aug., 1831, at Harvard; d. at 
Watertown, 29 Nov., 1917. 


Medical School. 
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1866. 
1866. 


1867. 


1852. 


1855. 


1881. 


1903. 


1870. 
1888. 


1901. 
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1836, at No. Berwick, Me.; d. at 
Newfields, N.H., 16 Jan., 1918. 
Orran George Cilley, b. 4 Apr., 
1840, at Pittsfield, N.H.; d. at 
Boston, 9 Dec., 1917. 

Charles Augustus Lerned, b. 29 
May, 1842, at Cambridge; d. at 
Melrose, 28 Nov., 1917. 

George Dodge Rowe, b. 30 Oct., 
1845, at Plymouth, Grafton Co., 
N.H.; d. at Hot Springs, Ark., 13 
Jan., 1915. 


Law School. 
George Maccullock Miller, b. 4 
May, 1832, at Morristown, N.J.; 
d. at New York, N.Y., 14 Nov., 
1917. 
John Watson Foster, b. 2 Mar., 
1836, in Pike Co., Ind.; d. at Wash- 
ington, D.C., 15 Nov., 1917. 
William Bruce Almon Ritchie, d. 
at Vancouver, B.C., 26 Dec., 1917. 
Shirley Preston Graves, b. 7 Apr., 
1882, at Franklin, Me.; d. at Rox- 
bury, 13 Dec., 1917. 


Divinity School. 


Henry Blanchard, b. 13 Aug., 
1833, at Philadelphia, Pa.; d. at 
Portland, Me., 9 Jan., 1918. 
Herbert Taft Root, b. 9 Nov., 
1853, at Saline, Mich.; d. at Chi- 
cago, Ill., 22 Jan., 1915. 

Henry Carlton Parker, b. 9 Aug., 
1852, at Waitsfield, Vt.; d. at Bos- 
ton, 26 Nov., 1917. 


Officers not Graduates. 


George Willis Botsford, Instructor 
in History of Greece and Rome, 
1895-1901, b. 9 May, 1862, at West 
Union, Ia.; d. at New York, N.Y., 
13 Dec., 1917. 

Edward Forbes Greene, Lecturer 
on Naval Science and Tactics, 1917, 
b. 22 Dec., 1884, at Kyoto, Japan; 
d. at Cambridge, 18 Dec., 1917. 
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UNIVERSITY NOTES. 


The Alumni Bulletin published some 
weeks ago a list which showed that 235 
members of the teaching staff of the Uni- 
versity were then engaged in war work; 
128 of that number were absent from 
Cambridge. Both the total number of 
teachers who are doing some kind of war 
service and the number of those who have 
given up their academic work in Cam- 
bridge have increased since the original 
list was issued. Other members of the 
teaching staff who are not directly per- 
forming war work are, nevertheless, aid- 
ing the cause, because they have had to 
assume the extra work put on them by the 
absence of their associates. 

A public review of the military and 
naval units connected with Harvard 
University was held in the Stadium on 
Monday, Nov. 26, 1917. Among those 
in the reviewing stand were President 
Lowell, members of the Corporation and 
of the Board of Overseers, Assistant Sec- 
retary ofthe Navy Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
’04, Brigadier-General Johnston, U.S.A., 
and Commandant Rush of the Charles- 
town Navy Yard. Captain James P. 
Parker, '96, superintendent of the Cadet 
School for Naval Ensigns, was at the 
head of the line of march. The organiza- 
tions which followed him were: Cadet 
School for Ensigns, 150 men, Lieutenant 
A. L. Ware, commanding; Harvard un- 
dergraduates training to become ensigns, 
50 men, Lieutenant Edward F. Greene, 
U.S.N., retired, commanding; U.S. Naval 
Radio School, 2300 men, Lieutenant N. F. 
Ayer, '00, commanding; Harvard Reserve 
Officers’ Training Corps, 1100 
Major W. A. USA, 
commanding. 

The American University Union in 
Europe, with its headquarters at the 
Royal Palace Hotel, in Paris, and a 
branch at 16 Pall Mall East, S.W. 1, in 
London, has been a great success ever 


men, 


Flynn, retired, 
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since Oct. 20, 1917, when the doors of 
its headquarters in Paris were opened. 
The locations of the Paris quarters and 
the London branch are most convenient, 
and the former has been resorted to by 
hundreds of College men and their friends. 
The Union virtually maintains in Paris a 
modern hotel, with every convenience 
and moderate prices. 

Several of the larger American colleges 
maintain bureaus at the Union in Paris. 
The officers of the Harvard Bureau are: 
J. H. Hyde, ’98, director; Chalmers Clif- 
ton, *12, secretary; John G. Cole, ’01, 
staff secretary. There are also two sten- 
ographers. Hardly a day passes when 
Harvard men do not register at the Union, 
and on some days there are scores of them. 
The quarters of the Union have been 
crowded from the beginning, and in many 
cases it has been necessary to engage in 
neighboring hotels accommodations for 
the College men who had applied for rooms 
at the Union but found everything taken. 

A series of evening ‘‘Lectures on the 
War” has been given in the College halls 
during the past few weeks under the aus- 
pices of the Faculty of Arts and Sciences. 
The speakers, who have talked on various 
phases of the war, but chiefly about what 
they have observed while in Europe, have 
been Lieutenant A. Morize, Professor 
W. E. Hocking, Professor R. H. Lord, 
Professor A. D. Hill, Rev. A. P. Fitch, of 
Amherst College, Professor E. F. Gay, 
and F. D. Roosevelt, ’04, Assistant Sec- 
retary of the Navy. 

The head of the Japanese financial mis- 
which visited this 
country was Baron Megata, the first 
Japanese graduate of Harvard Univer- 
sity. He received the degree of bachelor 
of laws in 1874. Ever since that time 
he has maintained an active interest in 
Harvard matters. When the mission 
visited the University, Baron Megata 
paid a call of respect on President Emer- 
itus Eliot. 


sion has_ recently 
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Lieutenant Edward F. Greene, U.S.N., 
retired, who came to Harvard last au- 
tumn to give a course in naval science 
and tactics to a class of undergraduates 
who desired to fit themselves to become 
ensigns in the Navy, died suddenly on 
Dec. 18, 1917. III health had 
pelled him to retire from active service 
several years ago, and, although he tried 
to resume work when the United States 
entered the war, the physicians forbade 
him to continue it. Then, although he 
had full comprehension of the risk, he 
went to Cambridge to teach. On his way 
from the College to the house in Cam- 
bridge where he was staying, he was at- 
tacked by a sudden hemorrhage, which 
resulted fatally in a few hours. Lieuten- 
ant Greene was almost 33 years old at the 
time of his death. He was a graduate of 
the Naval Academy at Annapolis; his 
four brothers are Harvard men: E. B. 
Greene, 90, Dr. D. C. Greene, 95, J. D. 
Greene, °96, and R. S. Greene, '01. 

The Boston Herald and Journal printed 
a few weeks ago a letter from a correspond- 


com- 


ent who asked why, now that this coun- 
try was at war with Germany, President 
Eliot did not send back to the German 
government the insignia of the Order of 
the Crown of Prussia, which was bestowed 
upon him in 1909. A day or two later 
President Eliot replied with a letter in 
which he stated that the decoration re- 
ferred to had been conferred upon him 
not as an individual but as the President 
of Harvard University who had _ been 
intimately concerned with the exchange 
of professors between Harvard and the 
University of Berlin and had taken part 
in other academic relations. President 
Eliot observed also that the objects of the 
present war would not be promoted by 
denying the fact that the German people 
have contributed greatly to the advance- 
ment of science and letters. 

The concluding paragraph of President 
Eliot's letter to the Herald reads: 
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“While I was President of Harvard I 
received decorations from the rulers of 
Japan, France, and Italy, as well as from 
Germany, which were undoubtedly con- 
ferred as marks of friendship and good- 
will towards the United States by those 
powers, partly because the ambassadors 
and military and naval officers of the 
United States in foreign countries are 
prohibited from accepting such decora- 
tions. Some years ago I deposited all 
those testimonials from foreign powers 
in the Library of Harvard University, and 
there | propose to leave them, the Order 
of the Crown of Prussia included.” 

Professor LeBaron R. Briggs, ’75, is 
not only Dean of the Faculty of Arts and 
Sciences of Harvard University and Presi- 
dent of Radcliffe College, but also Chair- 
man of the Harvard Committee on the 
Regulation of Athletic Sports. In his 
recent annual report in the capacity last- 
mentioned he speaks as follows about the 
dropping of intercollegiate athletics at” 
Harvard: 

“The College has been severely blamed 
for suspending intercollegiate athletics. 
Intercollegiate athletics in any recogniz- 
able sense of the name had become im- 
possible and almost unimaginable. The 
spirit that makes a man an athlete makes 
him at the very first call of his country a 
soldier; and when war was declared, our 
games with Yale, which had seemed the 
most important events of life, became in a 
moment unrealities, to which no earnest 
man in a university team or crew could 
give serious thought. Practically all our 
athletes who did not enlist as volunteers 
gave themselves up to intensive military 
study and practice till in the summer all 
but two of seventy-nine men in the Uni- 
versity football squad were in some form 
of National Service, or in training for it. 
These facts may be interpreted as evi- 
dence that intercollegiate athletic sport 
should be kept up. If it is good prepara- 
tion for service in war, why abandon it 
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now when we are at war for the first time 
in many years? If voluntary service takes 
nineteen twentieths of our athletes, why 
not form a University team of men under 
age and therefore not yet accepted as 
soldiers, thus maintaining the old con- 
tests with new and avowedly inferior 
material? 

“The teams of other colleges are crip- 
pled also; we and our rivals may be as 
fairly matched as ever; why hold back? 
Clearly it is our duty to encourage athletic 
sport, and therefore athletic contests of 
some kind, among those students who be- 
cause of youth or of physical defects are 
kept out of active military life. We stili 
encourage such contests, for the sake of 
exercise, discipline, and the working off 
of youthful energy; but we believe that in 
these times military training comes before 
athletics, and claims more than divided 
allegiance. We believe, also, that such 
public spectacles as our games with Prince- 
ton and Yale are unbecoming now, when 
the friends and comrades of the partici- 
pants are at the front, or on their way to 
it, and in imminent danger of a soldier’s 
death. Whether a modified and less for- 
mal Yale or Princeton game than we have 
had could escape the publicity which the 
newspapers are watchful in maintaining 
is at least a matter for doubt. 

“One thing is certain: if when the world 
is at peace again, and intercollegiate con- 
tests are resumed, we fail to reduce the 
expense of coaching and training, to in- 
culcate notions less luxurious, and to 
foster a better understanding of the rela- 
tion between athletics and other interests 
of life, we shall lose one of the opportu- 
nities so dearly bought by this war. 
Meantime we have cause for thanks that, 
in the fearless and immediate response 
of college athletes to danger clearly seen 
as duty, the training of intercollegiate 
athletics, faulty as it is, has achieved no 
small measure of justification.” 

The lack of fuel in recent weeks has been 
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felt at Harvard College as well as else- 
where. Academic activities have not been 
stopped on the Mondays which the Na- 
tional Fuel Administrator designated as 
fuel-saving days, but every possible step 
has been taken to save coal. 

Appleton Chapel has been closed, and 
morning prayers are now being held in 
Faculty Room in University Hall, where 
they were held from 1815 until 1858; the 
Sunday services are in Sanders Theatre. 
The Harvard University Press followed 
the instructions of the Fuel Administra- 
tor. Holden Chapel, most of the Semitic 
Museum, the Germanic Museum, and 
parts of the Gray Herbarium have been 
closed. The Widener Library and the 
Fogg Art Museum are not open on Sun- 
days, and Robinson Hall is closed on 
Saturdays and Sundays. The Univer- 
sity and Peabody Museums are heated on 
Sundays.only enough to prevent freezing. 
Heat in the dormitories is maintained for 
fewer hours during the day than hereto- 
fore and is shut off at 9 p.m. In the Medi- 
cal School 206 rooms and laboratories 
have been Rearrangements of 
hours have been made in other College 
buildings for the sake of reducing the con- 
sumption of coal to the minimum amount 
necessary. 

Harvard men took an active part in the 
relief expeditions sent from Boston to 
Halifax at the time of the recent disaster 
in the latter city. On the night of the day 
when the explosion occurred, a special 
relief train carried from Boston the hos- 
pital unit which Dr. W. A. Brooks, ’87, 
had organized for the Massachusetts 
State Guard. Dr. Harold G. Giddings, 
’01, was in charge of the unit, and with 
him were Thomas F. Harrington, M.D. 
’88, Robert G. Loring, M.D. 96, John W. 
Dewis, M.D. 94, Nathaniel W. Morse, 
M.D. ’04, Edward A. Supple, M.D. ’07, 
George W. Morse, M.D. ’08, Donald V. 
Baker, M.D. ’12, and Captain (quarter- 
master) Benjamin D. Hyde, L. ’97. A 
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corps of nurses accompanied the unit. 
John F. Moors, ’83, and William H. Pear, 
’89, went on the same train, in charge of 
an American Red Cross Relief Unit. A 
Red Cross Unit, carrying equipment for 
a 500-bed hospital, arrived in Halifax 
twenty-four hours after the first train. 
The second unit was in charge of S. H. 
Wolcott, ’03, who was assisted by George 
H. Watson, ’98, Elton Clark, °96, and 
Llewellyn Howland, ’00. William E. 
Ladd, ’02, M.D. ’06, was in charge of the 
physicians and surgeons; there were 24 
of them, all Harvard men. A Red Cross 
Unit from Rhode Island arrived at Hali- 
fax a day or two later; eight Harvard 
surgeons were in that party. E. A. Cod- 
man, 91, M.D. 95, also went to Hali- 
fax, taking with him the superintend- 
ent and a nurse from his private hospital. 
With him was also H. V. Andrews, M.D. 
96. Edward E. Allen, 84, Director of the 
Perkins Institution for the Blind, has 
been appointed chairman of a commission 
to study the care and training of the 
hundreds of people who were made 
blind by flying glass at the time of the 
explosion. 

William H. Schofield, Ph.D., Professor 
of Comparative Literature, has been ap- 
pointed Harvard Exchange Professor at 
the Western Colleges for the current aca- 
demic year. He will visit, in turn, Knox, 
Beloit, Carleton, Grinnell, and Colorado 
Colleges, spending several weeks at each. 
Professor Schofield, in his trip through the 
West, will represent also the American- 
Scandinavian Foundation, of which he 
is president, and the National Security 
League. Dr. Schofield has been Professor 
of Comparative Literature at Harvard 
since 1906. He was the Harvard Exchange 
Professor at Berlin in 1907 and at the 
French Universities in 1912. In 1908 he 
gave lectures at the University of Copen- 
hagen. He is the founder and editor of the 
‘*Harvard Studies in Comparative Litera- 
ture.” 
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THE HARVARD-TECHNOLOGY 
DECISION. 


The opinion of the Full Bench of the 
Massachusetts Supreme Judicial Court on 
the question of carrying out the agreement 
between Harvard and the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology for the employ- 
ment of the bequest of Gordon McKay 
to Harvard was given, November 27, 1917, 
by Judge DeCourcy. The full text of the 
decision follows: 

“The question presented by this bill for 
instructions is whether the plaintiff cor- 
poration can lawfully carry out an agree- 
ment, duly made by it with the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, ‘as far 
as respects the property received by it 
under the deeds of trust and the will of 
Gordon McKay.’ 

“The agreement (above set forth in 
full) assumed its final form in February, 
1915. Speaking generally, it purports to 
establish a cojperative arrangement be- 
tween Harvard University and the In- 
stitute ‘in the conduct of courses leading 
to degrees in Mechanical, Electrical, Civil, 
and Sanitary Engineering, Mining and 
Metallurgy, and in the promotion of re- 
search in those branches of Applied Sci- 
ence.’ To the maintenance of the plan 
the University agrees to devote, in addi- 
tion to other income and equipment, ‘not 
less than three fifths of the net income of 
the Gordon McKay Endowment.’ On 
analyzing the material provisions of the 
plan, and considering them in their prac- 
tical application, we are led to certain 
salient conclusions as to what the agree- 
ment accomplishes: Education and _ re- 
search in the five branches covered by the 
agreement are to be transferred from the 
University to the Institute, and there con- 
ducted under the provisions of the agree- 
ment as part of the latter’s curriculum. 
The Harvard professors associated with 
those courses shall become members of 
the faculty of the Institute; and the prop- 
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erty and equipment which the University 
may hold for the promotion of instruction 
in industrial science shall be devoted to 
the courses as so conducted. All students 
who take these engineering courses will 
register at the Institute only, and pass 
under its jurisdiction. It seems to us that 
they will become a part of its complete 
and distinct life, even though they are 
entitled to make use of the museums, li- 
braries, and playgrounds of the University, 
and to receive the degree of both institu- 
tions on completing any of the engineering 
courses. The faculty which determines 
the conditions of entrance, prescribes 
the courses that lead to degrees, largely 
shapes and carries into practical applica- 
tion the instruction and discipline of the 
school, and mainly influences the appoint- 
ment of professors, is the faculty of the 
Institute, notwithstanding that fourteen 
of its one hundred and twenty members 
come from the University. The president 
of the Institute is made the executive 
head of all the work carried on under the 
agreement. The amendment that [he] ‘for 
that purpose shall be the agent of the Uni- 
versity as well as of the Institute’ does 
not in fact enlarge the control of the Uni- 
versity; the relation of the president of 
the Institute to the work is the relation 
of the Institute itself. Finally, the funds 
available for carrying out the plan are to 
be expended through the bursary of the 
Institute. And although ‘all proposed 
appropriations shall be approved by the 
Corporation that supplies the funds,’ 
that apparently leaves little real power in 
the University, as the total expenses of 
the school for any academic year are a 
fixed quantity and the total contribution 
of the University is settled by the agree- 
ment. Considered as a whole, the plan 
appears practically to vest in the Institute 
the substantial organization, control, di- 
rection, and administration of the work to 
be done under the agreement, and to com- 
mit to the Institute the money of the Mc- 
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Kay Endowment, and the work of plan- 
ning and carrying out the engineering ed- 
ucation provided thereby. In substance, 
it devotes three fifths of the income of 
the Endowment to an engineering school 
which is not only located at the Institute, 
but is conducted and controlled by the 
Institute instead of by the University. 
We cannot assent to the assertion of 
counsel that ‘the school of applied sci- 
ence on the Charles River embankment 
is a Harvard School, a department of 
Harvard University.’ 

“The Attorney General has not raised 
any question of ultra vires and we as- 
sume that the University legally may use 
its general funds to carry out the agree- 
ment in question. There is no occasion 
here for the application of the cy-pres 
doctrine because admittedly the trust can 
be administered. It may be assumed also 
that a codperative plan like that pro- 
posed would be advantageous to both of 
these great institutions by creating one 
school of applied science of the highest 
efficiency, with economy in expenditure 
and effort, to take the place of two com- 
petitive schools. But so far as the agree- 
ment attempts to dispose of the income of 
the McKay gift, the controlling question 
is whether it is authorized by the terms 
and conditions of the trust upon which the 
gift was made and accepted. The income 
of the McKay Endowment must be ad- 
ministered according to the intention of 
the founder Gordon McKay, even though 
it be et variance with our views of policy 
or expediency. And that intention is to 
be gathered from the trust instrument it- 
self, read in the light of the attendant cir- 
cumstances known to him, or reasonably 
presumed to have been contemplated by 
him at the time it was made. Jackson v. 
Phillips, 14 Allen 539, 592. Crapo v. 
Price, 187 Mass. 141. Crawford v. Nies, 
224 Mass. 474, 490. 

“The effective instrument is the deed 
of trust executed October 30, 1891, and 
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confirmed by a codicil November 5, 1891. 
McKay was then seventy years of age. He 
had been a successful manufacturer and 
inventor of machinery. He was a man of 
artistic tastes, a lover of music and had 
traveled extensively in Europe. From 1864 
or 1865 for more than twenty years his 
home was in Cambridge, near the college 
yard; he took a leading part in support- 
ing the Symphony Concerts in Sanders 
Theatre, and was brought into friendly 
relations with many of the college teachers 
and students. He appreciated the ad- 
vantage of combining training in the exact 
sciences with liberal culture in the atmos- 
phere of the University. During all those 
years there was a close personal intimacy 
between him and the late Professor Sha- 
ler, long connected with the University, 
and appointed Dean of the Lawrence Sci- 
entific School in 1891; and with the latter 
McKay discussed his schemes for the dis- 
position of his fortune. By his earlier 
trust deed of November 30, 1887, he gave 
$300,000 and his house in Cambridge to 
establish a home for deserving indigent 
females, and the residue of his estate to 
the University in trust for the establish- 
ment and maintenance of a separate 
school for instruction in the industrial arts 
and sciences, to be designated as the Mc- 
Kay School of Art; but these plans he 
abandoned in the deed of 1891. This later 
deed he never substantially changed dur- 
ing the remaining twelve years of his life, 
notwithstanding the negotiations of 1897- 
1898 between the University and the In- 
stitute respecting a combined engineering 
school. He was familiar with the rapid 
development of the Lawrence Scientific 
School between 1891 and 1903 (the year 
of his death), and was accustomed to refer 
to it as ‘his school,’ when questioning 
Dean Shaler as to its condition. 

“In the light of this knowledge of Mc- 
Kay’s personality and history we examine 
the effective deed of trust of October 30, 
1891. He first provides the funds for the 
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Gordon McKay Endowment. In brief, 
after the payment of certain annuities, 
eighty per cent of the net income of his 
estate is to be accumulated until it 
amounts to one million dollars, and then 
transferred to the plaintiff. Thereafter 
such eighty per cent is to be paid over 
annually until the death of the last an- 
nuitant, when the residue of the estate is 
to be paid. In passing it may be said that 
the trustees of the McKay estate paid the 
one million dollars to the University in 
1909, and have paid the subsequent annual 
income up to January 1, 1917, amounting 
to $1,247,261.13. The income of these 
combined payments at 43 per cent would 
be $101,126.75, and it will increase each 
year by reason of the annual payments to 
the University above mentioned. Ac- 
cording to the computations of the act- 
uary the probable date of the death of the 
last survivor of the annuitants is Janu- 
ary 1, 1956. It is estimated that the capi- 
tal of the endowment at that time will be 
$22,948,899. 20. 

“After providing for the investment of 
the endowment he sets forth the main 
trust and purpose as follows: ‘The net 
income of said Endowment shall be used 
to promote applied science: 

“*First, By maintaining professorships, 
workshops, laboratories and collections 
for any or all of those scientific subjects, 
which have, or may hereafter have, appli- 
cations useful to man and 

‘“**Second, By aiding meritorious and 
needy students in pursuing those sub- 
jects.” 

“He adds, ‘Inasmuch as a large part 
of my life has been devoted to the study 
and invention of machinery, I instruct 
the President and Fellows to take special 
care that the great subject of mechanical 
engineering in all its branches and in the 
most comprehensive sense, be thoroughly 
provided for from my Endowment. 

“**T direct that the President and Fel- 
lows be free to provide from the Endow- 
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ment all grades of instruction in applied 
science, from the lowest to the highest, 
and that the instruction provided be kept 
accessible to pupils who have had no other 
opportunities of previous education than 
those which the free public schools afford.’ 
Directions are given as to details, such as 
the salaries of professors, providing them 
with suitable assistance, and ensuring 
modern equipment of the best design and 
quality. He directs that the President 
and Fellows be ‘free to erect buildings for 
the purposes of this Endowment, and to 
purchase sites for the same, but only from 
the income of the Endowment.’ Then fol- 
lows: ‘Finally, I request that the name 
Gordon McKay be permanently attached 
to the professorships, buildings, and schol- 
arships or other aids for needy students, 
which may be established, erected, or main- 
tained from the income of this Endow- 
ment.’ He inserted the further significant 
provision that in the event of the failure 
of Harvard to accept the trust the gift 
should go, not to any other existing insti- 
tution, but to a new Massachusetts cor- 
poration which should be established to 
receive and apply the endowment ‘for the 
purposes and upon terms above set forth 
in respect to said gift to Harvard College.’ 
‘Reading the instrument in the light 
of the circumstances already referred to, 
it seems reasonably clear from its express 
provisions and implied limitations that 
Mr. McKay intended that not only the 
investment of the endowment funds, but 
the education which his endowment was 
to make possible, should be under the con- 
trol and direction of the University, its 
government and administration. He se- 
lected as the trustee to carry out his 
purposes a great educational institution, 
one with whose ability adequately to 
carry out his plans he was familiar, and 
with whose historic name he desired to 
associate his own in perpetual memory. 
“In our opinion this intention of Gor- 
don McKay is not in fact carried out in 
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the agreement'in controversy, as we have 
construed its provisions in their practical 
operation. As was said by this court in 
Harvard College v. Society for Promoting 
Theological Education & Others, 3 Gray, 
280, 301, in dismissing the suggestion that 
the trust fund might be held by the col- 
lege, and the income paid over to and 
applied by a separate school: ‘We find 
no authority for adopting such a scheme 
for these charities, finding the trust to 
embrace the higher duty of supervision of 
the administration of these funds, and the 
mode of their application; and the pur- 
pose of the donors being such as we have 
stated.” See also Winthrop v. Attorney 
General, 128 Mass. 258. Cary Library v. 
Bliss, 151 Mass. 364. Boston v. Doyle, 
184 Mass. 373, 381. 

“What has been said disposes of the 
only question now before us for decision 
(aside from the rulings as to evidence, 
wherein we find no error), and it would be 
unwise as it is unnecessary to attempt 
to define in advance what particular ad- 
ministrative methods may legally be 
adopted by the University in carrying out 
the trust. We are constrained to instruct 
the plaintiff corporation that it cannot 
lawfully carry out this agreement between 
it and the Institute, as far as respects the 
property received by the University under 
the deeds of trust and the will of Gordon 
McKay. 

“Decree accordingly. 
“C. F. Choate, Jr., and F. T. Field for 

Pres. and Fellows of Harvard College. 
“J. G. Milburn (N.Y.), Henry Wheeler, 

Alex. Marshall, and P. L. Stackpole for 

Trs. under will of Gordon McKay.” 


ACADEMIC FREEDOM. 


(From President Lowell’s Annual Re- 
port to the Board of Overseers, 1916- 
17.) 

The war has brought to the front in 
academic life many questions which are 
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new, or present themselves to many peo- 
ple in a new light. One of these is liberty 
of speech on the part of the professor; 
and it seems a not unfitting time to ana- 
lyze the principles involved, and seek to 
discover their limitations. In so doing I 
shall deal only with higher education, 
that is with universities and colleges. 

Experience has proved, and probably 
no one would now deny, that knowledge 
can advance, or at least can advance most 
rapidly, only by means of an unfettered 
search for truth on the part of those who 
devote their lives to seeking it in their 
respective fields, and by complete freedom 
in imparting to their pupils the truth that 
they have found. This has become an 
axiom in higher education, in spite of the 
fact that a searcher may discover error 
instead of truth, and be misled, and mis- 
lead others, thereby. We believe that if 
light enough is let in, the real relations of 
things will soon be seen, and that they 
can be seen in no other way. Such a prin- 
ciple, however, does not solve the actual 
problems, because the difficulty lies in the 
application; and for that purpose one 
must consider the question in various 
aspects. One must distinguish between 
the matters that fall within and those that 
lie outside of the professor’s field of study; 
then there is a difference in the professor’s 
position in his class-room and beyond it. 
These two cross divisions raise four dis- 
tinct problems that may profitably be 
discussed in succession. 

The teaching by the professor in his 
class-room on the subjects within the 
scope of his chair ought to be absolutely 
free. He must teach the truth as he has 
found it and sees it. This is the primary 
condition of academic freedom, and any 
violation of it endangers intellectual prog- 
ress. In order to make it secure it is 
essential that the teaching in the class- 
room should be confidential. This does 
not mean that it is secret, but that what 
is said there should not be published. If 
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the remarks of the instructor were re- 
peated by the pupils in the public press, 
he would be subjected to constant criti- 
cism by people, not familiar with the 
subject, who misunderstood his teaching; 
and, what is more important, he would 
certainly be misquoted, because his re- 
marks would be reported by the student 
without their context or the qualifica- 
tions that give them their accuracy. 
Moreover, if the rule that remarks in the 
class-room shall not be reported for pub- 
lication elsewhere is to be maintained, 
the professor himself must not report 
them. Lectures open to the public stand 
on a different footing; but lectures in a 
private class-room must not be given by 
the instructor to the newspapers. That 
principle is, I believe, observed in all 
reputable institutions. 

This brings us to the next subdivision 
of the inquiry, the freedom of the pro- 
fessor within his field of study, but out- 
side of his class-room. It has been pointed 
out that he ought not to publish his class- 
room lectures as such in the daily press. 
That does not mean a denial of the right 
to publish them in a book, or their sub- 
stance in a learned periodical. On the 
contrary, the object of institutions of 
learning is not only the acquisition but 
also the diffusion of knowledge. Every 
professor must, therefore, be wholly un- 
restrained in publishing the results of his 
study in the field of his professorship. It 
is needless to add that for the dignity of 
his profession, for the maintenance of its 
privileges, as well as for his own reputa- 
tion among his fellows, whatever he 
writes or says on his own subject should 
be uttered as a scholar, in a scholarly 
tone and form. This is a matter of de- 
corum, not of discipline; to be remedied 
by a suggestion, not by a penalty. 

In troublous times much more serious 
difficulty, and much more confusion of 
thought, arises from the other half of our 
subject, the right of a professor to express 
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his views without restraint on matters 
lying outside the sphere of his professor- 
ship. This is not a question of academic 
freedom in its true sense, but of the per- 
sonal liberty of the citizen. It has nothing 
to do with liberty of research and instruc- 
tion in the subject for which the profes- 
sor occupies the chair that makes him a 
member of the university. The fact that 
a man fills a chair of astronomy, for ex- 
ample, confers on him no special knowl- 
edge of, and no peculiar right to speak 
upon, the rrotective tariff. His right to 
speak about a subject on which he is not 
an authority is simply the right of any 
other man, and the question is simply 
whether the university or college by 
employing him as a professor acquires a 
right to restrict his freedom as a citizen. 
It seems to me that this question can be 
answered only by again considering his 
position in his class-room and outside of 
it. 

The university or college is under cer- 
tain obligations to its students. It com- 
pels them to attend courses of instruc- 
tion, and on their side they have a right 
not to be compelled to listen to remarks 
offensive or injurious to them on subjects 
of which the instructor is not a master, — 
a right which the teacher is bound to 
respect. A professor of Greek, for ex- 
ample, is not at liberty to harangue his 
pupils on the futility and harmfulness of 
vaccination; a professor of economics, 
on Bacon’s authorship of Shakespeare; 
or a professor of bacteriology, on the 
tenets of the Catholic Church. Every 
one will admit this when stated in such 
extreme forms; and the reason is that 
the professor speaks to his class as a pro- 
fessor, not as a citizen. He speaks from 
his chair and must speak from that alone. 
The difficulty lies in drawing the line 
between that which does and does not 
fall properly within the professor’s sub- 
ject; and where the line ought to be 
drawn the professor can hardly claim an 
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arbitrary power to judge, since the ques- 
tion affects the rights both of himself and 
his students. But serious friction rarely 
arises, I believe, from this cause, and 
a word of caution would ordinarily be 
enough. 

The gravest questions, and the strong- 
est feelings, arise from action by a pro- 
fessor beyond his chosen field and out- 
side of his class-room. Here he speaks 
only as a citizen. By appointment to a 
professorship he acquires no rights that 
he did not possess before; but there is a 
real difference of opinion to-day on the 
question whether he loses any rights that 
he would otherwise enjoy. The argument 
in favor of a restraining power on the part 
of the governing boards of universities 
and colleges is based upon the fact that 
by extreme, or injudicious, remarks that 
shock public sentiment a professor can 
do great harm: to the institution with 
which he is connected. That is true, and 
sometimes a professor thoughtlessly does 
an injury that is without justification. If 
he publishes an article on the futility 
and harmfulness of vaccination, and signs 
it as professor in a certain university, 
he leads the public to believe that his 
views are those of an authority on the 
subject, approved by the institution and 
taught to its students. If he is really a 
professor of Greek, he is misleading the 
public and misrepresenting his univer- 
sity, which he would not do if he gave 
his title in full. 

In spite, however, of the risk of injury 
to the institution, the objections to re- 
straint upon what professors may say 
as citizens seem to me far greater than 
the harm done by leaving them free. In 
the first place, to impose upon the teacher 
in a university restrictions to which the 
members of other professions, lawyers, 
physicians, engineers, and so forth, are 
not subjected, would produce a sense of 
irritation and humiliation. In accepting a 
chair under such conditions a man would 
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surrender a part of his liberty; what he 
might say would be submitted to the 
censorship of a board of trustees, and he 
would cease to be a free citizen. The law- 
yer, physician, or engineer may express 
his views as he likes on the subject of the 
protective tariff; shall the professor of 
astronomy not be free to do the same? 
Such a policy would tend seriously to dis- 
courage some of the best men from taking 
up the scholar’s life. It is not a question 
of academic freedom, but of personal 
liberty from constraint, yet it touches 
the dignity of the academic career. 

That is an objection to restraint on 
freedom of speech from the standpoint 
of the teacher. There is another, not 
less weighty, from that of the institution 
itself. If a university or college censors 
what its professors may say, if it restrains 
them from uttering something that it 
does not approve, it thereby assumes 
responsibility for that which it permits 
them to say. This is logical and inevit- 
able, but it is a responsibility which an 
institution of learning would be very un- 
wise in assuming. It is sometimes sug- 
gested that the principles are different 
in time of war; that the governing boards 
are then justified in restraining unpa- 
triotic expressions injurious to the coun- 
try. But the same problem is presented 
in war time as in time of peace. If the 
university is right in restraining its pro- 
fessors, it has a duty to do so, and it is 
responsible for whatever it permits. There 
is no middle ground. Either the uni- 
versity assumes full responsibility for 
permitting its professors to express cer- 
tain opinions in public, or it assumes no 
responsibility whatever, and leaves them 
to be dealt with like other citizens by 
the public authorities according to the 
laws of the land. 

All this refers, of course, to opinions 
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on public matters sincerely uttered. If a 
professor speaks in a way that reveals 
moral obliquity, he may be treated as he 
would on any other evidence of moral 
defect; for character in the teacher is 
essential to the welfare of the students. 

Every human attempt to attain a 
good object involves some compromise, 
some sacrifice of lesser ends for the larger 
ones. Hence every profession has its 
own code of ethics designed to promote 
its major objects, and entailing restric- 
tions whose importance is often not clear 
to outsiders. But for the teachers in 
American universities and colleges the 
code of professional ethics does not ap- 
pear to have been thoroughly developed 
or to be fully understood either by teach- 
ers or trustees. That result requires 
time, and for this reason few difficulties 
arise in institutions that have had a long 
and gradual growth. 

Surely abuse of speech, abuse of au- 
thority and arbitrary restraint and fric- 
tion would be reduced if men kept in 
mind the distinction between the privi- 
lege of academic freedom and the com- 
mon right of personal liberty as a citi- 
zen, between what may properly be said 
in the class‘room and what in public. 
But it must not be forgotten that all lib- 
erty and every privilege implies respon- 
sibilities. Professors should speak in 
public soberly and seriously, not for 
notoriety or self advertisement, under a 
deep sense of responsibility for the good 
name of the institution and the dignity 
of their profession. They should take 
care that they are understood to speak 
personally, not officially. When they so 
speak, and governing boards respect their 
freedom to express their sincere opinions 
as other citizens may do, there will be 
little danger that liberty of speech will 
be either misused or curtailed. 
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IN MEMORIAM 
WILLIAM DeWITT HYDE. 


i. 
THE PRACTICAL IDEALIST. 


In his famed fresco heavenly Raphael 
Two masters of the Athenian School 
portrayed 
In attitude upon the esplanade 
As each his own peculiar truth would tell: 
One with his arm outstretched o’er earth 
would spell 
*  ’Mid men and 
golden mean; 
The other pointing up to worlds un- 
seen 
Would shew where ultimate perfections 
dwell. 


Nature’s laws the 


But thou life’s mystery didst thus trans- 
late: 
Veiled ’neath our world of workaday 
still stands 
The informing Spirit, with unflag- 
ging zeal 
Striving to shape in our imperfect State 
From patterns of the things not made 
with hands 
The Urbs Beata of the common 
weal. 


II. 
THE TARDY MASTER. 


Spring shall syringa bushes set ablow, 
And violets beneath each whispering 
pine; 
Frail innocents ’mid campus grasses grow; 
And, fringing halls, shall dandelions 
shine; 


[ March. 


Friendships shall ripen in the afterglow 
That glimmers down the streets that 
elm trees line, 
And strains of melodies our youth did 
know 
Incarnate once again the days once 
mine. 


But from the long vacation earned so well 
College and campus shall await in vain 
The tardy master, who forevermore 
Deaf to the insistent call of chapel bell, 
That tells the passing hour in sun or 
rain, 
Still plays the truant on the Elysian 
shore. 
James Plaisted Webber 
(Bowdoin, *00.) 


A GRATEFUL BONIFACE. 


The following advertisement is taken 
from the Columbian Centinel of Aug. 28, 
1805: 


“* COMMENCEMENT. 


THELLO POLLARD, with the ut- 

most regret, respectfully informs 
those Gentlemen, who, for the last four 
years, have honored his Classic Hotel, at 
Cambridge, with their presence on Com- 
mencement Days, that owing to his inability 
to obtain a Hall sufficiently large and com- 
modious for the accommodation of his nu- 
merous guests, he cannot have the honor, 
this year, of contributing to their necessities 
or pleasures. He begs them to accept the 
homage not only of his high respect, but 
of his everlasting gratitude. 

* Boston, Aug. 28, 1805.” 





































NEW WAR BOOKS OF IMPORTANCE 





SERBIA 


CRUCIFIED 


By LIEUT. M. KRUNICH 
Translated by L. M. Bruce 


Lieutenant Krunich, a Serbian officer, has 
been through some of the grimmest episodes 
of the conflict, and his book will take place 
as one of the real classics of the War. Of 
the two chapters of the book that appeared 
in the Atlantic Monthly the editor wrote: 
“They have, I think, produced a deeper 
impression of the realities of war than any- 
thing else I have printed.” $1.50 ne. (Ready 
March 14.) 





TRAPPED IN 
“BLACK RUSSIA” 


By 
RUTH PIERCE 


In 1914 Ruth Pierce, an American girl, ac- 
companied her husband on a business trip 
to Bulgaria. Her subsequent war-time ex- 
periences, including her arrest and long de- 
‘tention in Russia, are told in this volume of 
letters with much the same quality of human 
interest that made “ A Hilltop on the Marne” 
one of the most popular books of the war. 


$1.25 net. 





phia Record. 


WILLIAM ROSCOE THAYER’S 


THE COLLAPSE OF SUPERMAN 


“Professor Thayer, author of ‘Germany vs. Civilization,’ ‘The Life and 
Letters of John Hay,’ and ‘ Life and Times of Cavour,’ has written a book, in 
value wholly out of proportion to its size. ‘The Collapse of Superman’ is a 
sword-tip sharp with irony. It assumes rank with Owen Wister’s ‘The Pente- 
cost of Calamity,’ as one of the pocket-thunder-bolts of the War. There is 
no mixed metaphor in ‘The Collapse of Superman,’ for it is direct, free of 
implication, the voice of a man who is able to express his intelligent sarcasm 
in the supremely simple sentence of good old English speech.” — Philadel- 


60 cents eZ. 








ON THE FIELD 
OF HONOR 


By HUGUES LE ROUX 
Translated by Mrs. John Van Vorst 


This story of a young French lieutenant 
who was mortally wounded in his first en- 
gagement, gives an inspiring idea of the 
spirit of the French people and a heart- 
breaking realization of the anguish each 
death must bring. 


$1.50 net 





CAMPAIGNS AND 
INTERVALS 


By LIEUT. JEAN GIRAUDOUX 
Translated by Elizabeth S. Sergeant 


“For subtlety of observation, for poetry of 
pegs and for sheer beauty of expres- 
sion this book stands quite unequaled in the 
war literature of to-day. It is the record not 
of the soldier, nor of the patriot, but of the 
aesthete on the battlefield. His pictures are 
unforgettable.” — Philadelphia Press. 


$1.50 met. 





Boston HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY New York 
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SILVERWARE 


IS TO THE TABLE WHAT 
FLOWERS ARE TO THE HOME, 
BUT UNLIKE FLOWERS WITH 
THEIR FLEETING LIFE, SILVER- 
WARE IS A JOY FOREVER. 


The lasting qualities of Silverware 
frequently make it outlive the recipient. 
The gift and the sentiment associated 
with it thereupon become an heirloom 
for other generations. 


Since the inception of the industry 
Reed & Barton Silverware has repre- 
sented the Standard of Excellence. 
Today elegance of line and beauty of 
design are making its vogue greater 
than ever. 


REED & BARTON 


EsTABLISHED 1824 
JEWELERS AND SILVERSMITHS 


Hrta AvENUE AT32ndSt- 4MAtpen LANE 
NEw York 
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